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J HE village of P. was situated on 
a gentle ascent clothed with beech woods. An- .' 
oval area seemed to have been cleared for the l 
church and village. The clergyman (though | 

. not a rich man) loved his people, and his kind^^ 
heart was always planning something to do^y 
them good. As the ascent to church was ra^ifi^ 
ther steep, he employed old men and boy§ 
make it more gi-adual, and planted vario 
beautiful evergreens for the last furlong of th 
way. On Saturday afternoon four boys, wh 
delighted in doing any thing which could oblige ■ 
the clergyman or his family, swept this patjti 
as clean as a parlour: it was pleasing to 
how cheerful they were if any of the fam 

y met them and thanked them for their indiistr 

/ One of tliese lads, whose name was MicHi^i^^ 
f JiEMP, bad become a tr\\Vy good \ic$^ % \JmqX. '^^ 

'he mis a C/irisfian, con\iuced oi \xvss \sfc^^ ^'^ 

4 2 



35 HISTORY OT 

Saviour, and rejoicing in the hope of everlast- 
ing life through Jesus Christ. This hope in- 
i spired him with a desire to please God, who 
■ had done so muQ^' for him ; and as Mr. Walker 
had been ever anxious to lead the children of 
the Sunday-school to consider time as only pre- 
paratory to eternity, this lad thought he could 
never do enough to prove his gratitude to the 
person who was the means of doing him so 
great a service: sometimes he gathered black- 
berries for the children, sometimes made nets 
for the fruit-trees; and though he was always 
wll paid for his attention, yet the love which 
mpted it was so pleasing to Mr. Walker, 
he heard with great concern Michael was • 
d to live in Worcestershire, and lamented 
he loss of a boy who was so good an example 
; -aliis parish. 

LThe time came when Michael was to see 
world (as he called it); for though a good 
lad, he had a curiosity to see other places and 
other persons, little thinking (poor fellow!) how 
; ,much better oflF he was at home.* 
' ^ When- he arrived at H. the master received 
<Mm^very civilly, told him his business, took 
^iin over his farm and stable, and said he 
^uldSnd it a good place if he did his duty — . 
rMjr borses must be well fed asid v/O^VR^^^ 
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hit I will have no waste." Michael made no 
. rqily, but bowed respectfully. Farmer Moss 
! ms a man of judgment ; he liked the boy's 
looks, and he did not like higi 1^ less for his 
, dence. On Saturday evening Michael found 
his work was as late as on any other evening: 
this surprised him, for the master he lived with 
at P. gave these orders: " To-morrow is Sui»- 
5 day: let all business cease, and your horses be in 
* the stable at six ; be ready to clean all up for the 
? Sabbath, and let the daysmen come for their 
j irages by seven, or I shall not pay till Moo* 
I pday." Not so here; work was later than usual, 
' ; no appearance of labourers; the evening was 
. lengthened, and when Michael had finished, 
. I and was going to bed, his master said, " My lad, 
^ you need not hurry up in the morning, church 
does not begin till eleven ; if you are down by 
dght, it will do." Michael made no reply; he 
was up at his usual time, but came down by 
e^it. He searched his Bible to see what was 
L his duty if he were in an irreligious family, for 
I fiuch he feared this was. He found Daniel did 
. bis duty at the court of Darius, but he did not 
'. presume to reprove his superiors till called 
upon: he found the Scriptures universally en* 
[joining meekness and subuimoiv/ IVv^^^Vfc 
was MichaeTs guxd^ and \^ tesft\v^ V^ ^s5^^ 

"it 
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it. Before he went down he made the follow- 
ing prayer: ^ O Lord, thou knowest I am a 
poor weak boy, and it is not in man to direct 
his jsteps; look upon me, give me spiritual wis- 
dom to walk wisely in thy way. Honour me 
by making me useful in this house. May I 
order myself lowly and reverently to all my 
betters.' He added much more, which is not 
now to our purpose. 

[ Greatly was Michael surprised to see a 

' very ragged set of men and women beset the 
door, about nine o'clock, and clamour who 
{should get in first; and also, to see Farmer 
MoiSs open his wainscoat desk, and take out 
his bag of money and pay each their weekly 
wages. Michael said nothing to his master, 

" he was to order himself lowly and reverently; 
he said nothing o/^him, because he was to keep 
his tongue from evil-speaking. He was just 
running out of the room, when his master 
called out "Hark ye, lad, take the mare and 
carry a cheese to ***; turn to the right when 
you get out of the village, go straight by the 
turnpike, you can't miss ; ask for Mrs. Foster, 
teU her the cheese is tenpence the pound, and 
it weighs eleven pounds and a half." ^Sir,' 
^d Michael (colouring up till he was as red 

^scarlet), 'am f— am I to go to-Aa^j? '' Go 
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directly^ and you may be back for church, *ti 
but two miles and three quarters." Micha 
did not know what he ought to do; at last he 
took his Bible, and he found three texts: first 
^'Servants, obey your masters in all things P 
next, " Remember the sabbath-day to keep lA 
holyT and then, "We ought to obey God ra 
ther than man.'* He sighed, and said, ^ What 
shall I do?' He was in the passage : his imtfij - 
ter heard him, and coming out saw the boylWilt 
ing veiy odd ; on which he said, " What ails tbe4- 
lad?" ' Sir,' said Michael, ' I don't kno 
to do.' "Didn't I tell thee turn to the mfhti 
' Yes, Sir, but'—" But what? What ]i%t \<Jl 
turning over the book for?" * Sic my -Falkiar 
and Mr. Walker both told me, '^i^nl cJLulnb 
> know what to do^ alwaysl0^^t-<Mitie1&iJble «bays - \ 
\ " And what has the BifalC];^ v^ ^ ^°^ ' 
to ***, boy?" ' Sir, 53<r isaysi^llwcnAenr tk 

■ sabbath-day to keep it holy ! aij^ iHr^aDy^'^^f f 

■ vants, obey your masters in ^Wtlun^c /[/cdA. 
the boy stood pointing to the ifect'wilh.lufr^btfe* 
finger, trembUng and bluqhim£(\"ltrm|?K \ 
said the farmer whistling, ^*^<9 cdmcs rf- 
Sunday-schools. — Hoh there, Jti^ .' A ettiArh" 
lively boy appeared. " Go you fcrfife*%VsS?^ ' 
Fosters: take the cheese; ^^^''>a&.\&i^«^^^^'5^»- 

pounds and weighs eleven ^o\xsx^^ ^ss^oNncA 
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^Yes, Sir; " Take the mare, d*ye hear." *Yes, 
Jir.' ^^ Be sure you come back to church." 
While this passed between Jem and his 
MEaster, Michael's thoughts travelled to P. 
^ If we regard iniquity in our hearts the Lord 
rill not hear," was a favourite text with Mr. 
(Valker. The veiy Sunday before Michael left 
^ he preached on it, and said, in the close of his 
ermon, " One truth I wish to impress on your 
^ilfi^: if you profane the Sabbath, and then 
jr this church to worship, such worship is 
iffence untojGrOD." Turn to the 58th chap- 
I* Iwah. ohjcI^^ IStfeand 14th verses, "If 
^ovL^^utCrt a>^d>f 1hy -fo^lj &c." I neve?^ shall' 
^^etHsiatday anuL 1 \ui]je never to forget the 

TtUitPhruif a^ fie cbw near, looking graver 
thxtu a9tuil,saJui/\/oiL may go to church 
1UW , tW iell telk; cvny of the folk will tell 
,^oit whe-re'b *ih' Xlchael bowed and went 

(Htb. VAienx\Le.cxvm uB the churchyai'd he 
foaTutU'vety-fiill'T^is^il: vA/as a fine warm day; 
anA ifee \)^cl^^ w<^^ (^^^ odd mixture, some 
!vdlc(ye^=,«i,otfeiey% ^k<t bby and smart, and 
eame ocorte^ decsmJCf <me small group attracted 
MitWl'fij attMB?L;1fey stood apart from the ! 
i^f^i^^Ut&nL -nejvt the Wijill; and those outside I 
^m^ iDwatcfi ^\wct\hj to see if tViti eVev^- \ 
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man was comiag. Michael's first thought was^ 
that they were waiting to catch a smile, as he had 
been used to do from Mr. Walker; till hear- 
ing the pattering of the hoofs of horses, the ■ 
whole company dispersed, and he was sur- 
prised to see a mark on the ground as if they 
had been at marbles ; and so indeed they had ! 
Michael hastened into church, and going 
through the porch saw many farmers sittings 
and his master among them: they were talking 
. very loud, and he heard one say, ^^ I never saw 
a finer heifer;** another, " That piece of land 
is desperate wet, however." He passed on ; and 
as he stood waiting to be put into a seat, seve- 
ral fellows ran out of the belfry as hard as they 
could, and in their nailed shoes clattered into 
the gallery, laughing and whispering loud till 
the clergyman began to read. 

He was a very fine-looking young man ^dth 
a genteel countenance and manner : he read 
the service with more than common attention ; 
and when the prayers were over a psalm was 
sung, in the gallery, by some of the young men. 
Michael was surprised to observe, that the 
yo\mg men who sung were whispering almost 
all the time of service, that none of them 
broiig'ht a prayer-book, and iWt \5ftfc ^\^i2©sv^ 
was all with them; few people "jo\\ieC!i m ^ 
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responses^ though the congregation was laigr; 
there seemed to be no Sunday-school, and very 
few children in proportion to the size of the 
village. Michael fixed himself with great at- 
tention to hear the sermon, and joined Mr. P. 
very devoutly when he uttered that beautiful 
collect, " Grant that we may read, mark, lean^ 
and inwardly digest." The text was "Judge not, 
that ye be not judged." Michael prayed that he 
might not judgeany one,and liftedhiseyes to the 
preacher. Mr. P. warned the people, in a very 
florid manner, not to suspect their neighbours 
of evil ; to avoid fancying themselves better thaa 
their neighbours; to be kind to one another; 
and to live in good fellowship with one another; ' i 
and that such a life woukl be pleasing to Goo J 
and secure our eternal salvation. Michael woor 
dered, because he always had been taught that 
our sj^lvatibn was the gift of God through Jesus 
Christ; and he was greatly surprised to hear 
such a gentleman, who had ended every prayer 
with " through Jesus Christ om- Lord," talk of 
living in kindness with one another as the way 
of salvation. About twenty minutes ended 
the sermon. The farmer went up to ask Mr. P. 
if he wouldn't come in. He thanked him, but 
jszi/d he was going to dine with Sir Robert^ and 
m^uJd call aiiother time, As> \\^ Aivo\\w!t^^\M£ 
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horse, he said, " Farmer, can you tell lue when 
the races begin at B.?" ^ l\iesday, Sir.' "I 
shall see you, then ?** ' Yes, sir.' — The clergy- 
man touched his horse, and was out of sight in 
an instant. Our parson rides well, said Fanner 
Moss. No man better, said Farmer Newton. 
Michael went home-, dinner was ready; pro- 
visions good, plentiful, and cleanly, were ever 
provided at Farmer Moss's, and eveiy comfort 
of life was found in his dwelling; he was a 
liberal but a proud man. He had not forgot 
Michael's fore-finger pointing out the thi'ee 
! verses-, it had been present to his imagination 
I all tlie morning; but Michael was respectful, 
\ he had not spoken a word, his look was timid 
: not saucy, and as the Farmer could not deny 
^ the Word of God, he thought, if the lad con- 
tinued to behave well, he should pass it by. 
He sat down to dinner, looked at the men, 
ai»d suddenly exclauned " Where's Jem?" * I 
don't know,' answered William, ' he was not at 
church.' ^' Odds! I sent him to Mrs, Foster's; 
he went on the mare ; go, see, William, if you 
can find him."— William returned, he was not 
to be found. The Farmer dined, but he was 
uneasy. Michael rose, and blushing very 
deeply^ said^ " Will you please, sk , ttoil 1 ^VtfsvjiA 
go and ^eek bim ?" The Farmer , m\!tw\»& Wi« 
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turned to the window, said, ^ Aye, boy, an you 
will.' Scarce had he reached the turnpikr 
road ere he met poor Jem, with his he"- 
tied up and his arm in a sling, supported on i 
old horse by a good-looking old man, and ;^*^' 
mare hmping, both her knees being sadly c: 
Michael was a most tender-hearted boy, ai 
he looked and felt all kindness towards boti' 
'^ What can I do, sirr said he. ^ Lead the 
mare, child.* In this order they reached the 
form : Farmer Moss was looking out, and he was 
alteraately pale and red as the boys drew near, 
" Hey, Jem! what's the matter ?** ' Sir — sir,' ' 
said the boy (in a crjing tone), * I couldn't 
help it, sir; I hurt my head* — ** and the metre* s V 
knees r added the Farmer. " I wouldn't have «f* 
had the mare's knees broke [continued he] foj 

^fifty pounds I no^a^, not iox Jifty pounds P' 
* Sir,' said the boy, * my head bleeds sadly, 
what shall I do?' Michael led the poor boy 
in and ran back again to Ins master. ^ Sir, 
ri^l I go for the doctor?' '^No, boy, what 
for?" * For Jem, sir.' ^* No, tie it up with a 
little sugar, 'twill be weU in the morning." 
The mare was led to the stable: the men were 
called in to look at her; and Farme: Newton 
was sent for, hut Ms opimon did not mend the . 

matter— ^^^ ' J& a bad buancBS; ttott m^x^ ^RfJflL 
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never be what she has been." ^ Never T said 
'^rmer Moss. — Jem was in terrible pain 
^\^ night, — quite delirious. Michael sat up 
•Jith liim; and at five o'clock next morn- 
'tf he went to his master's door, and said, 
' ^rr Then he tapped. "Sir!" ^ Well, lad, 
:;^at now?' "Sir, Jem is very bad; the 
joftiel did not do any good, and the band- 
ICge has been torn off many times; he's in 
11 desperate raging fit. Sir, and I can't 
watch him, indeed I can't; and I am afraid 
he'll die." The farmer got up and went to 
the boy s room, and found him raving in a 
burning fever. ^ Why,' said the farmer, ^ he 
does look very sick, indeed ! Do you know 
• .vhere our doctor lives ?' Michael bowed, and 
said " No, Sir, but I can ask." ^ No, Robert 
shall go' — Robert returned in about an hour, 
and the doctor soon followed. The boy was 
examined ; his skull was fi'actured ; a consult* 
ation was called, and an operation determined 
on; Michael ran up and down; never fo:-^** 
three weeks did the poor fellow get one whole - 
night's rest: he was ever within call; he worked 
all day and watched by night ; and constantly 
prayed with simple Christian fervour that GO0 
would jt>Jease to restore poor 3 em* K\i^ wi^ 
dajTj when he was very earnest la iginc^« ^^^ 
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him, and saying " O Lord, spare him T Jenj a 
looked at him and said. Why, Michael, what i 
art muttering about? 

MichaeL My dear Jem, I am praying fot you. 
" Jem. That's very kind, indeed; for I'm sure 
it's more than I do for myself. 

Michael. Why, Jem, do you never pray? 

Jern. No^ not now, I've quite forgot ; grand- 
mother used to teach me a prayer, 

Michael. What was that ? 

Jem. Oh! there was a great deal of it, there 
was ten, and it began about having no other 
gods but one. . 

Michael. Why those are theCommandments. 

Jem. Ah, so 'twas! Well, I did learn ano- 
ther about ^ Our Father.' 

Michael. Yes; that was our Lord's Prayer* . 

t/e/p. Ah, so it was. i 

Michael. My dear Jem, I wonder what^ 
you can be thinking of when you are at church, 
because the Commandments and the Lord's 
Prayer are repeated every Sunday. 

Jem. I hardly ever go to church; I don^t 
see the use on't. Master almost always sleeps. 
The ladies always seem to be looking about at 
the other ladies: and as for me, I never could 
understand what I went to church for; our 
parson talks so very genteel, aud t\\^ ^^«^1^ 
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ire SO very long, I am really so tired I neva* 
io wish to go. 

Michael. And where do you go? 

Jew. Oh! I never know. Sometimes I go 
to see my sister, sometimes I go to fives, some- 
times I bathe; I do just what I like. 

Michael. Ah, Jem ! I hope when you are 
well, you will go and return public thanks* for 
your i-ecovery. 

Poor Jem made no reply, deceit formed no 
part of his character. He longed to get well, 
for he was tired of lying in bed ; but he rather 
wished to recover that he might enjoy himself: 
prayejp and praise had as yet formed no part 
6f his enjoyment: for the first, he knew nothing 
about it; and when he heard the clerk say "Let 
us sing to the praise and glory of God,** he 
always found people in the gallery singing, and 
no one in the congregation joining, so that he 
drew a very natural conclusion, that it was no 
part of his business. 

Michael had so long watched Jem that he 
loved him, and could not rest easy till he made 
him feel that it was his duty to pray; andheilaily 
became more anxious about him, for he had 
heard Mr. Walker say, " if affliction does not 
soften it hardens;** and he knew tW\. 3^\xv\«dL 
70 man caring for his soul. He »«W \)cssX\oa 
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master was more uneasy about the horses^ and 
he heard the clergyman asking questions about 
game and races^ and these observations led him 
to feel that his care of Jem was very import- 
ant. He had heard Mr. Walker say, " that 
we should undertake nothing without prayer;" 
and this made him feel how necessary it was 
to pray before he could hope to do any good 
to others. 

One Monday evening, after market. Far- 
mer Newton called on Farmer Moss, and after 
other chat, Michael passing through the room, 
his master called to him, and asked " What 
the doctor said about Jem ?** * Sir !' said Mi- 
chael, 'the doctor. Sir?' "Aye, lad," said the 
Farmer (colouring high), " didn't I order the 
doctor to come?" 'Yes, Sir.' "Well, boy- 
he did come. Well, boy?" (in a very angry 
tone.) ' But, Sir (trembling), he has not beep 
here for more than a fortnight.' "Oh! but 
I suppose there is no occasion — " ' O yes. Sir, 
I believe there is ; for I am obliged to eat down 
the proud flesh twice in the week vnth lump 
8ug^.' " Well, if the boy wants the doctor, 
he shall have him ; it shall never be said any 
boy was neglected in my house." Michael 
bowed, and said, * If you please, Sir, I 'U gi% 
and fetch him^ for I do tlAxvV tW» o\xiV«^ 
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don't agree.' " You may go an you wiD," was 
an answer always at hand when Fanner Moss 
granted a petition against his will. Michael 
went. — " What an uncommonly fine boy that 
is!" said Farmer Newton. ^ Humph!' said 
Farmer Moss, ^ the boy 's well enough, but 
such boys want keeping down.' *^ Well, I don't 
know, but I always thought that boy unjcom- 
monly good." * Aye, aye, I dare say you did, 
but that boy can say uncommonly impudent 
things.' ^^ Indeed!" said Farmer Newton, 
^^well if ever you part with him I should like 
to have him. I never saw a stable like yours ; 
I never saw such a pigsty; I never saw such a 
saddle-house, every thing in it shines, no dirt; 
and the boy himself is always clean. I say the 
boy is a fine boy, and main clever." ^ No, no! 
I 'm not going to part, if he behaves as he has 
done since Jem was ill. I can't say I wish to 
part with him.' " Why I thought he was but 
just come when Jem fell ; that very Sunday^ 
they told me: and your man William says he 
never saw such a lad, he can do every thing, 
he's always busy; and then the boy is so 
handy. Last Thursday I broke the lash of my 
whip as I was driving my wife, and our horsd 
Notfeilk win not stir a step mt\\o\v\.^.NqN&^. 
Ij69W four lad: Michael, says 1, can ^wv \sv«A. 
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this whip, d'ye think ? I'll try, Sir, if you please. 
He stepped into the shop just by; got some 
strong brown thread, waxed it well, and the 
whip has held ever since. Now it is not the 
value of the whip, but I like to look at it, it 's 
a standing proof what a willing mind can do.** 
Farmer Moss made no reply; he was rather 
tired of hearing MichaeYs praise. " Well, good 
night, neighbour!" said Fai'mer Newton, and 
80 they parted. 

The doctor arrived soon. ,He hoped all 
was going on well. '^ Oh yes," said the Farmer, 
^* I have no doubt on't. / think the boy's well 
enough!" * Indeed !' said the Doctor. ^ Your lad 
thought the ointment didn't agree.' "Aye, he 
thought P' ^ Why, to be sure,' said the Doctor, 
/ the maid servant who attends him must know 
best.' Farmer Moss walked away; for the boy 
had had no other attendant than Michael ! 

The doctor found as Michael said, proud 
flesh gaining in the womid ; and he was obliged 
to put Jem to much pain. He was a sensible 
man, and a generous man ; and, yet more, he 
was a good man. ^ Farmer,' said he (when he 
came down stairs), that boy has been attended 
like a prince, but he wants surgical care. I 
^liall call every morning this week.* " You *ro 
very good, Sir,'' said Farmer MoBSi co\aV5. 
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Jem recovered; and his attachment to 
Michael was proportioned to his good offices. 
The horse too recovered ; Michael knew of an 
excellent remedy for broken knees, and pri- 
vately applied it to the horse: it was a recipe 
given him by a farrier who Uked the boy. — The 
event passed by, and, by Farmer Moss, as a 
dream ! He had suffered nothing, he had lost 
nothing; no impression was made; but Jem 
had promised Michael, if he ever did get well, 
he would go to church with him, he would say 
his prayers; and though at the time no right 
feeling towards God was impressed, yet the 
memory of Michael's patient watching, his 
love, and his prayers, had formed in the boy^s 
mind so strong a conviction of Michael's ex- 
cellence, and so entirely won his affections, 
that it was his pleasure to do whatever he 
thought Michael would approve. The parish ' 
marked the change; and every one said, " that 
fell had made a man of Jem." To a lover of 
the improvement of the lower classes, it would 
have been grateful to see these two lads, daily 
improving every leisure moment. Michael 
impressed on Jem's mind this one idea, which 
will be best seen in the following conversation^ 
** From £ve in the moraii^ to ^vsimXXifc is^^^sr- 
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ing, time is your master's; from six in the even- 
ing to five in the morning, time is your own.** 
Michael wrote a good fair hand ; he knew 
four rules of arithmetic, and all his tables per- 
fectly; and he understood something of land- 
measuring: he was very anxious to impart 
all he knew to Jeni. And as he had no higher 
principle of action, Michael used that which 
Jem could feeh ^^ Who knows but you may 
become a farmer yourself?" When Jem thought 
on this, his heart always responded. Aye, who 
knows? " But you will not do for a fermer, 
unless you can read^ write, and cypher well." 
And thus, urged by his kind friend, instead of 
being the first in mischief, he was diligent, and 
carefrd to learn the lessons given him from 
day to day. — It happened that one fine morn- 
ing in April, Jem was in the field, and Michael, 
whose business lay another way, went to ask 
Jem for a rope tie wanted. He was going out 
of the field, hopeless of finding Jem, when he 
lieard his voice — ^ Holla! holla! do you want 
mtf and lo(ddng whence the sound eame, saw 
Jem sitting under a fine tree, learning the 
Prace Table. 

Michael. For shame, Jem! 

•/^. What 's the matter? 
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Jiichael. Why, this is what makes the 
farmers hate learning. Boys, who forget that 
GrOD sees them, take their master^ time to per- 
form their own business. 

Jem. Why now, Michael, what harm? 
there's Joe Fuller has been playing heads and 
tails in the field with the carter, long and long, 
and you make out as if I committed a sin^ 
because I left the cattle a minute to learn this 
table. 

Michael. That 's your way, Jem ; you are 
always talking of othei-s: what 's Joe Fuller to 
me, or to you ? You are hired to work for your 
master; you are well fed, decently clothed, 
and warmly lodged, for which you are required 
to do every part of your business faithftilly. 

Jem. Well, and don't I ? 

Michael. Now tell me, Jem, should you 
wish your master to see you sitting under that 
tree now ? 

Jem. No, no — I don't say I should. But— • 

Michael. But what? 

Jem. You 're so mortal particular, that % 
the worst I know of you. ... 

Michael. Tell me, Jem, if ^iiir master 
did'nt give you victuals enough, what you 
would say? 
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Jem. Say! why I 'd complain to the parish^ 
as bound me oat. 

Michael. And if you neglect your business? 

Jem. Master may turn me off; what do 
I care? 

Michael. Jem, I Ve been deceived in you* 
You make me very unhappy. I did so hope 
your sickness would have done you good; but 
your principles are just what they were, I see. 

Jem. Oh, if I 'm so very bad, I 'm not. fit 
for such a godly young man as you. 

Michael took the rope, and left the field 
without any . reply. All his work seemed to 
have failed, and as he drew near home, he 
said, ^ God only can change the human hearts* 

Farmer Moss was a single man. He had 
one sister, whose husband was a rich farmer, 
but not so respectable as Farmer Moss. 
He had filling; but as soon as the tear 
was dry, it was over. His habits were 
bad: though he rose early, he wanted his 
dram to steady his hand: he did not drink 
brandy, that destructive liquor; but he had 
his old he&L and his gin-bottle* What at 
first was aWordial soon became a necessary 
of life. Often had his faithful horse brought 
Mm safe home; often had his neat and orderij^-,-| 

* > va 
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household watched beneath the porch of their 
nice dwelling, and heard with pleasure the 
sure-footed tread of old Grey; but the hour of 
sorrow came, and the horse could no longer 
protect his master. It was one of those fine 
autumnal evenings, when the fervours of sum- 
mer seem yielding to the cold breath of Win- 
ter, that old Finch, after leaving the Blue 
Boar in a state of careless insensibility, 
mounted his horse in the inn-yard, and said, 
" Good bye, my hearty!" to a sot hke himself. 
Three miles did the invaluable beast cany his 
senseless burthen, over a wretched road, when 
a tilted cart occupying the middle of the nar- 
row way^ the careful animal turned aside to 
make room: the senseless man had suffered 
the bridle to escape his hold; the horse 
stumbled from the depth of the rut; the bridle, 
loose and long, entangled one leg, and the 
creature plunging to get free, hiis rider was 
thrown to a distance. The bridle broken^ the 
horse ran home, to the terror of his wife, a 
daughter about sixteen, and a bo&^of twelve. 
The people in the cart wei'e ^^^^ttjHUKI^ ^^^ 
creet: the woman Mrapped helMEHItTOttnd 
his head, which bled profusely. 'J^emanand 
his two sons helped him into \Safc cax^x ^Sose^ 
^•du/hed round .and followed, aa i«c ^aXXsBS ^^^^ 
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trace it, the guidance of the horse. . About a 
mile from the place where the accident hap- . 
pened, they met the farmer's family running 
distractedly. They carried him safely home: 
he was in bed and a ^surgeon at his side in 
half an hour; it was too late! he breathed a 
very deep sigh; looked piteously in the face of 
his wife J wept to see her weep; and, with that 
only sign of sense, expired. —Mrs. Finch wrote 
to her brother, and entreated him to come to her. 
Farmer Moss had just returned to the house to 
dinner, and was exceedingly shocked by thepain- 
ful event. He called impatiently for Michael^ 
and the servants were sent to seek him in 
every direction. He was at length found, and 
the former beckoned him into his Uttle parlour 
without speaking. Michael was now nineteen, 
a well-grown lad, steady as a man of five-and- 
twenty. The farmer looked out of his case- 
ment a few minutes, and then turned round. 
** Michael,'* said he, and stopped: the tears ran 
down his cheeks: " Michael, I am very much 
.distressed. I am busy at home, very busy, 
and q|jyBj||^ sister, as nice a woman as any 
in theipKKt^, is— just a widow. Her boy is a 
baby as you may say, and his sister but youDtg. 
Michael. What can I do, Sir? Can I go? -^ 
J^wvner Moss. No, no^ MichaeV, «tocu^a^\y 
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here; I must go. I)o you watch hcf^e. See 
tbat my men do their duty. 

Michael. But, Sir, William 's a deal older 
than I; he knows better, he has been a long 
time here, Sin I tlunks as 'twould be better 
to leave him in care. 

Farmer Moss. Do you do what I bid you; 
keep your own place ; but only watch as my 
men do as they would when Fm here. 

Michael. 8ir, you puts me upon hard duty; 
but you leure my master; I shall obey you. 

The' fiirmer went, and Michael was left in 
trust. It was Friday, and the wages were to 
be paid on Sunday morning', and Michael had 
the amount g^ven him. William, the servant 
above mentioned, had been one of MicfaaeFs 
secret enemies, because he saw how faithfully 
he discharged every duty, and that, in order to 
keep in his master's favour, he must be equally 
diligent, which, though he was br from a bad 
servant, was by no means his intention. This 
circumstance had made him ^ fight shy' of 
Michael, and Michael had no wish to ingra- 
tiate himself against his will. But it happened 
about a fortnight before, William had stayed 
out, and Michael let htm in quietly, and niade 

mention of it to any one, i\ot ev^xi V> WVJu 
This occurrence was greatV^ Va^'&Saai^'^ 
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fiivoar: it wai», as William thought, good- 
natured, and kind: it sofibened him, and he 
was not at all offended at hk mastei^s fixing 
on Miehael to take care m his absence. Jem 
Ktnrned at the usual 4aine to -the house, and 
learned from the sergeants that their master 
waa gone out, and Miehad left in care. 

Jem had sme^ minted of his ingratitude 
to Michael, and would liave given his best 
coat to be fiiendfl. But what could he say? 
Pride, that 4rst sin, prevented his^dipeaking; 
pride, made bis heart rebel against Michaers 
power. 

The evenii^ ck)8ed in ; they aU went to 

Ibed ; and Michael, according to his master's 

private order, burnt a light, and was just asleep, 

when a. alight noise waked him, and by the 

light of the candle he saw a figure glide by his 

bed: he jumped out, looked at the windows 

(well secured by iron bars), and made for the 

door, having snatched up the candle; tl^n 

turning the key of the door, he went to William 

«id Jem, and called them to come, related 

what he had seen, and asked what they would 

advise? they were all of opinion that it would 

be best to go back and examine the room: this 

£Aejr did, and, to their astonishment^ l^und 

Robert, a very worthless boy ^iot vr\tfsiii iXti^ 
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fiirmer was obliged to find work), whom he 
never lodged in the house, en^ account of his 
dirt and dishonesty. Tbi& lad^ keen in wrong, 
who had concluded the ]%hC only burnt because 
people should not think his master out, hoped 
therefore to have stolen in and out unperceived, 
and possess himself of whatever came to his 
hand. When he found himself locked in, and 
that he could not escape by the window, he 
was in extremity; and when he saw Michael, 
William, and Jem, enter, he was ready to 
sink; he knelt, he prayed, said his master 
would hang him! ^ And so he ought,* said 
Michael. " Oh Lord! oh Lord P Michael. Bid 
you ever call on that name before? ^^ Ob 
Lprdr was all the reply. The three lads 
withdrew to consult what must be doooi 
having first locked Robert into acloset.- '^^y 
determined to ride over, by day-break, to Far- 
mer Newton, to consult him. Jem Mras sent; 
and the farmer was at the house by six. Tbey 
took him up to the boy, who crawled from 
the closet on his knees with his hands clasped. 
" Oh, Sir, spare me !" Farmer Newton looked 
at him; ^ Aye, Robert, this is what I always 
thought you would come to; how often I have 
caught you at my hen-roost, at my ;y^^\^\x^2]^^ 
at every thing those wicked Vuui^ eoxjX^teaj^i 
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how often I have beard you lie, and how con- 
ctantly I have found you in the streets, on 
Sunday, at play; this is what I always thought 
you would come to.' And here the boy b^an 
to howl again ^ Oh LordT Fanner Newton 
said he must be kept a prisoner till Farmer 
Moss's return, as he must decide on his fote; 
and that they must feed him on bread and 
water. The boys all felt very much for 
Robert, and Michael never failed to see him 
twice in every day, and to counsel him to aisk 
God's forgiveness. It was Jem's business to 
take his food to him; and never boy had a 
more merciful gaoler: many a slip of bacon 
did he put among the bread; and on Friday 
morning, the very day the farmer was expected, 
Jem came running to Michael, out of breath, 
and saying, '^Oh, what shall we do! I cannot 
find Robert r William looked very arch, and 
said, * I'm not a morsel surprised; it's just 
what I expected, and I should not have been 
surprised if the keeper and his prisoner had 
golfe off togetlM^*.* Jem was greatly enraged^ 
and wais about to declare, by all that was good 
and holy, that he knew nothing of the matter, 
^hen a look from Michael made him red as 
scarlet: ^' TVell, he has escaped," said this 
steady boy, ^^and, provided he changes iot >i\A 
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better, I really cannot be sorry, for though I 
certainly would not have assisted him, it has 
been a very painfiil circumstance to me. One 
piece of advice I shall, however, take the 
liberty of giving yow, Jem^ never fix>m tliis 
day to know that boy, it may involve you in 
misery you have little notion of." This was said 
in the gnivest and most distant manner, and it 
went to Jem^s heart. In the evening of that 
day he came to Michael, and the following 
conversation took place. 

Jem. Can I speak to you, Michael? 
Michael. Certainly, Jem. 
- Jem. Are you still angry with me? 
Michael. I certainly have not forgotten 
that you think me too godly for you ; and while 
the law of righteousness is not obeyed by you, 
I hope. I am too much and too steadily re- 
solved to do my duty, to choose you for my 
fiiend. 

Jem. Then you have done with mtj? 
Michael. 1 rather think ^ok have ^ne 
with me; yo^ are tired df the restraiiglB^ of 
honesty, i(i]4 pt^fer loose company. 

Jem. No, indeed, I never loved you so well 
in aJl the time I have known you. But — 
Michael. But what, Jem? 

C3 
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Jem. But you have not'spoken to me since 
master went. 

3iickaeL I think you forget ; I have spoken 
to you, whenever there wvls need, with temper, 
and without resentment; but I do not find 
even the Bible requiring us to pursue those 
who wish to avoid us. 

Jem. I'm sure I never did wish that; but 
I thought you had got grand and stately with 
your master's setting you over us, and I 'm sure 
you need not think I disliked you to govern 
for I never minded that at all. 

Michael looked steadily on Jem ; he knew 
this was not true; he had heard him talking to 
Cicely, in' the dairy, and in a manner which 
shewed that the orders the faimer had given 
were offensive to his pride. Jem blushed as 
Michael looked, and Michael replied to that 
blush: ^^ You had better say no more, you 
have no right to account to me for how you 
felt. This honour I never desired, 'tis a post of 
-care, and as your master comes home Jo day 
your vexation will soon be at an end. Jem 
was hurt, and he did not know what to say, 
Michael had always be6n so very kmd to him. 
He went up stairs for a pair of dry stockings; 
aod as he opened Ins box, these words met his 
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eye, xvUch Miehaeil had printed on the inside 
of his box, when he first recovered: " For 
lo! thou requirest troth in the inward parts^** 
and when he saw it he thought on the two 
lies of which Michaefs eye had convicted him ; 
and instead of falling oabia knees, to ask God's 
forgiveness, he hstened to the wickedness of 
his own heart, and the evil suggestions of him 
who goeth about as a roaring lion: he said 
thus with himself,. " I know Michael is very 
good, I shall never be like him; I never will 
be a hypocrite; why should I^ After all, he 
is fond pf government: how gravely he strutted 
about, when master was away; it was,. ' Jamesi, 
be sure you do not waste the hay, give the 
cattle enough, but db not let them pull it 
d(mn and waste it; be sure your cattW are 
• well rubbed down. James, your keys. James, 
have you' cleaned the pigeon-house? James, I 
have looked at the «ty, and I fear the pigs will 
not thrive if you do not keep them cleaner; I 
used to scrub them when* I lived at P. and 
every body admired our pork.' Scrub pigs^ 
indeed! scrub pigs! not I; 'tis enough dirty 
work I have to do without scrubbing pigs." 
But hearing one or two persons talk loud, Jem 
^ altered his manaer, fearing his anger mi^ht 
.\^^^Bg^pear; and quickly puttmg ou\fi&^^s«2«ssc^ 
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he went down. His master wa$: in^d ar- 
rived, and appeared very ill; but he looked 
kind. He called all his men about him, and 
thanked each one singly ^r their very kind 
services in his absence, and after looking as if 
he missed some one, said, ^ Aye, Robert? 
Where's Robert?" 

Michael. Robert has run away, Sir. 

Farmer. Very good news, Michael, I'm 
only afraid he '11 be back soon. 

Michael. I dont think he will, Sir. 

Farmer. Well, well, I believe no one will 
look after him, I never shall, you may de- 
pend on 't. 

Michael and William agreed it would be 
best to* let the matter rest; and not a word 
was ssad. The next day being Saturday, in 
the evening came the men for their wages. 
"Well, what now r*^ said Fanner Mos&; Cicely, 
who was just lighting up a sconce that was 
over the old chimney in the great kitchen, 
turned round, ' Ees, ees, new lords new ways; 
this is Lord Michael's way.' " And a very 
excellent way too," said Farmer Moss, " and 
in future it shall be my way." This silenced 
Cicely, whose spite against Michael aroeie 
from his stopping her as she was singing a 
very jodelicate song^ and warmng lafcr^ tjos*. W|> 
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modest girl could take pleasure in such words 
as these^ and he hoped never to hear such 
come out of her mouth again. She did not 
see the harm, she said, and she believed he 
wanted to turn the house into a Methodist 
meeting, and she dare say he would buy the 
song himself if he could see it; aye, and sing 
It too if he had a voice; and she should never 
mind such boys as him, she could tell 'em. 
This volley of nonsense met. no attention 
whatever, Michael was out of hearing before it 
was half finished. Cicely was a very good 
servant, without any education, with a pretty 
face, and very bold manners. Michael had 
never liked her; and though he saw her very 
industrious, he had taken care never ^to say 
more to her than was absolutely necessary. 
Onoe he offered to give her a tra^ct to read: 
she tossod it down and said, ^ I reads none, I 
ha somewhat else to do,' and, with a sniff of 
her nose, she banged the door after her, and 
began to call her chickens. Michael quite 
despaired of doing her the slightest good, aAd 
therefore seldom said any word to her beyond 
what necessity required. As Cicely hevw 
could charge him with any thing contrary to 
his duty, she b^^n to hate h\m^ Mid^lo Vcl^vNj^ 
im private conversation with 3en\^ bx ^xi^ ^^«^ 
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who<would listen: she even tried at Johanna^ 
the little girl she liad under her^ but Johanna 
was very slow of comprehension; and as 
Michael had taken pains to help Johanna in 
her reading, slie ysed to hear Cicely abuse 
him with wonder, and stand staring at her 
with her mouth wide open, till Cicely could 
no longei* contain her passion, and drove the 
frightened child out of the dairy, calling out 

* Why won't you mind your business^ hussey?' 
with her hands clenched as if she would strike 
her. Farmer Moss, having heard the whole 
conversation, said, " I think. Cicely, it can 
never be her business^ nor yours, to speak so 
very ill of so very excellent a lad as MichaeL" 

* Well, Sir, the sooner I goes the better; one 
roof wont do long for Mr. Michael Kemp and 
me,' "Very well. Cicely; Mr. Michael Kemp, 
as you are pleased to call him, will soon be 
&r from us; perhaps you may be able to bear 
with his worth, and honest goodness a few days 
longer.** Cicely looked down and walked 
away^ and Johanna, with her mouth open, 
walked after her* Farmer Moss called 
Michael to him, and after expressing complete 
satisfi^tion with his services, asked him if he 
would be villing to serve the orphan and the 

»5wtoj!r. ' Sir, ' said Miichae^ ^ I s\vo\)\dL WwsJ^ 
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the greatest honour to serve those for whom 
GrOD expresses such particular care ; but how 
can I be of any use ? *^ You shall go to my 
jSister, I promised her I would spare you. I 
ssdd, and I said truly, I should miss you; but 
remember, Michael, I shall always be very 
happy to see you; I shall, I hope, remember 
many things which once made me angry; I 
do not wish you to go for a fortnight, as I 
must be looking for some one to fill your 
place." Michael was extremely pleased with 
the farmer's speech, and hoped the present 
affecting circumstances would soften his pre- 
judices, and be the means of bringing him to a 
happy state of mind. He expressed a wish that 
he might be permitted to visit his parents for a 
couplid of days. " Certainly, certainly," said the 
farmer, " they must, they viust want to see you," 
and then, in a lower key, " if I had such -a boy, 
I 'm sure I should.'* Mrs. Finch had opened hei* 
heart to her brother, and shewn him the state ot 
her affairs: " I see, I see howit is,sister ; you have 
a very large bundle of fagots on your shoul- 
ders, and no one to tie them up. I 'It send 
yim a man who shall put all your affairs in 
• place. I «ee your stable is in disorder, your 
' 8tacl»-are half thatched, ycmt ^wit— ^ ^ X^^ 
-Jbtvibm; I kmm it; but Temerotofx^ m^ V^"* 
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husband is hardly cold, and till he took X% 
drinking, never was a kinder husband, and 
then he was so fond of the children.' " WeH,* 
said Moss, " you are a good creature. God 
rest his soul! 1 11 send you a man shall put 
all to rights ;** and so they parted. After Moss 
had been at home two or three days, Farmer 
Newton came riding into the court, and Jem, 
who was passing, took the horse. ^^ Is the 
Farmer at home?^ * Yes, Sir/ " Is the boy 
in gaol?'* * No, Sir.' " What does your master 
mean to do with him ?" ' He has run away.' 
" Who helped him out of that strong closet ?" 
Jem did not speak out, but thinking it neces- 
sary to say something, ^ It was a very strong 
closet, indeed. Sir.' 

Moss went out to meet Farmer Newton. 
"Poor brother-in-law's gone to Heaven, I hope." 
^ Why I should hope so too, but it 's an awk- 
ward thing to go to Heaven in a domken fit. 
And so, Farmer Moss, your boy, Robert, got 
out of prison.' ** Prison! did you say?" * Yes, 
I saw him very safe, did I not, Michael?* ^ Yes, 
Sir, I thought so.' « What is aU this?" said 
Farmer Moss: ** prison r * Yes, Sir,' said 
Michael, ^ we thought you could do no good, 
wid as he had escaped— and your mind was 
s^ anxious about your sist^--" TlVir ^iwirs 
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being related, he concluded as before, '^ I 
believe no one will ever run after him, I 'm 
sure I never shall.** 

It' was on a bright October morning that 
Michael sat oflf to see his father: Farmer Moss, 
that he might lose no time, lent him a nice 
little pony, and at parting gave him a small 
parcel in brown paper, which he charged him 
not to open till he got to P. How many de- 
lightful ideas occupied the heart of this good 
young man ! as he rode under the shade of the 
trees, he felt that God was his father, and that 
all the beauties of nature were his creation: 
the singing of the birds harmonized hfif- 
thoughts, his soul was ahve to the finest feel- 
ings of love to God and enjoyment of natural 
beauty. He proceeded silently till he came to 
the toll-gate at the entrance of P. As he drew 
near he saw his invaluable friend, Mr. Walker^ 
who would have passed him had not Michael 
pulled off his hat, got do^vn from his pony, 
and said, " Sir r with a voice almost choked 
by his feelings of dehght. Mr. Walker stopped. 
^ Did you speak to me, Sir?* *' Oh, dear Sir," 
said Michael, " do you not remember me? do 
you not remember Michael Kemp?" ^ Oh, my 
honest Michael, I have never forgottew ^w5l\ 
but Jong absence has added to ^o\« ^qt^xJcl^ 
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and lengthened your boyish countenance, and 
you must excuse an old man who expected 
nothing so little as the pleasure of seeing you.' 
^' Oh, Sir! what do I not owe to you: how can 
I ever repay you?" ^ Keep your eye fixed, my 
good lad, keep your heart warm, by daily 
perusal of the Scriptures ; be lowly, be content 
to be despised, so tliat you are owned, and 
honoured, and approved of God ; this will give 
me more pleasure than any news you could 
bring me, more than any kind office you could 
perform for me,' Mr. Walker gave Michael 
big bond, and pressed his affectionately: ^ Shall 
Ve-see you to-morrow, or next day?' " To-mor- 
row, if yttu please. Sir." Mr. Walker waved 
his hand and passed on. 

And now Michael came to the turning 
that led to his home: a tall girl met him, 
whose face bethought he knew; she looked at 
him, blushed, and passed on. He entered the 
cottage of his father, and found only a cradle 
and a little child rocking it; and taking a 
chair, without speaking, sat down. The little 
iprl, who was rocking, began to cry, " Mammy, 
mammy! come, come, here is a man." The 
mother came down, and Michael could not 
refraiUj but rose and threw his arms round her 
necA:/ '^ Oh, my dear motVvexr ' 1^ Vi xsv^ 
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Michael, is it?' ^^ Yei^ it is indeed; and where 
is my father?" * Oh! child, sit down, he'll be 
in presently:' ^ And Joseph and little Jane, 
and where is Fanny?" ^ Why Fanny's jnst 
gone up the lane — oh! what a pleasure it is to 
me, my dear boy, to see you once more.' 
Michael now thought on the little parcel his 
master had given him, and when he opened it, 
he found a shawl for his mother and a red 
silk handkerchief for his father, and two one- 
pound notes, folded in a piece of paper and 
written on the outside, " For the parents of 
my honest servant, Michael Kemp." * OhT 
said his mother, ^ this is a gift indeed !' and 
running up stairs, she knelt down, and thanked 
God, who had given her such a friend ; and^ 
above all, that had kept her child from sin^ 
and ^ven him favour in the sight of his mas- 
ter. Michael knew how Ills mother was em* 
ployed, and their joint thanksgivings ascended 
together. 

Before his mother came down, his father 
returned: he hung up his hat, and Michael 
looked at him with honest affection ; but his 
father not expecting him, rather wondered to 
see so decent a lad sitting there, and his wife 
up stairs. '^ A fine day," said Joae^^ *^X«is 
Sir/ said Michael. His feither ^t ^ntsv M^ft^. 
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leaned Iiis head on his hand, little inclined to 
talk. " Is that your pony, Sir," said he, " that 
hangs to our rail?'* ^ O dear, yes: pray, father, 
where had I best put him up?' '^ Father!" 
^ O yes: why don't you know me?' ^^ Can it 
be our boy Michael?" * I am, indeed, your 
own boy Michael, my dear father—' " Good 
honest boy, 'tis long since ye've been here;" 
and the fond parent looked steadily out at the 
window, to hide the emotions he could not 
stifle. " 1 ttiink, lad, thee should'st put up at 
the Lion, the landlady was good to your 
mother whetit John was bom." 

Michael took the bridle and led his horse 
to the Lion; a^ lie went up the yard, Mrs. 
Potter bustled out at the passage-door : " Sir, 
I am afeardas our hostler's out — '' ' Oh, I 
will see after him myself, Mrs. Potter, for I am 
at my father's just by.' " Indeed, Sir!" ' Yes, 
I am at Joseph Kemp's.' ^^ Oh, Sir, — indeed. 
Sir! — " (eyeing him from head to foot). He 
went on, but Mrs. Potter resolved to wait his 
return: " Pray may I ask is your name Michael 
Kemp?" ' Yes, Madam, my name Is Micluiel 
Kemp; I am come to see my father and 
mother, my master has been so very kind as to 
lend me his horse: and I am nmch obliged to 
J^oij, madam^ for your kindness to m^ moXNx^^! 
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" Aye, poor body! I did what I could, and I'm 
very glad she has got so stout." Michael 
made his bow, and Mrs. Potter nodded fe- 
miliarly, when she found that the uncommon 
good-looking young gentleman, who brought 
his horse to their stable, was only a poor boy 
as you may say. Michael always thought him- 
self a poor boy, so this change of manner did 
not hurt him. He went back to his father and 
mother: and Elizabeth Kemp, that she might 
have her dear child quiet to herself, laid her 
cloth in a neat upper room, where her children 
slept ; and the whole family, once collected, 
found much to say. 

" And so, Michael, you are got too grand 
to speak to Fanny, she says." ^ Oh, where ia 
she, my dear father? I do so long to see her.' 
" She is only in the next room, smartening up 
a bit: these foolish girls think they must be 
loved the better for fine clothes. MS&dam 
Walker has given her a very nice cottott^gijwn; 
bran new, and she must needs put.^jbjjl;* 
Fanny was soon dressed, and soon "ift' fifer 
brother's arms: " My own Michael!" ^ My 
own Fanny!' " How you are altered, and how 
you are grown. Well, I hope you are come 
to stay a long time." ^ Oh no, loj dswa i»s!K»c> 
only to day and to-morrow ; 1 \^\e ^iNswifia^ 
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my master to be at home on Thursday/ They 
all looked sorry, but no one spoke a word of 
persuasion: it was his duty to return, and 
" Servants, obey yom* masters,** was a reply in 
every one's mind. 

The hours flew, and would fly; and next 
morning Michael went to the Rectory. The 
Rector was in his study : Michael was shewn 
in. Mr. W. took oflF his spectacles, wiped 
them with his glove, walked towards Michael, 
and, half bowing, said, " It gives me great 
pleasure, young man, to find the character you 
bear so respectable; that you have not dis- 
appointed the pleasing hopes I have ever enter- 
tained concerning you. A particular friend 
of mine has informed me of your decent and 
Christian conduct; and I trust you find the 
fulfilment of the promise, * They that fear tlie 
Lord shall want no manner of tiling that is 
good.' " Michael bowed: he was so happy to 
hear that Mr. Walker approved him, and his 
heart was so fuU, that he could only bow^ he 
could not speak. They both waited a little, 
and when calm was restored, Mr. Walker 
said, " Sit down young man. Are you in a 
Christian familyr * I think not: my master 
Is very kind to me, Sir.' " Well that is good^ ^ 
Jdndness is a greaX thing. Is \ie ipteyoL^^^ 

9 

*■■<. ■ 
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against religious people?" * I never heard him 
say much; he was not at all pleased with me 
at first/ [Here Michael related all that had 
passed, Jem's illness, &c.] " I am very much 
pleased you did not come away, a cross well 
carried is a blessing in the end. I hope, my 
young friend, you have the presence of God. " 
^ Sir, I have that sunshine in my soul, as I can 
never describe! Oh! how long it is since I have 
heard such a question as that.* 

Mr. fF[ Then you have no reli^ous fiiend 
to speak to? 

Michael. No, Sir. 

Mr. W. This must be a great trial to you. 

Michael. I believe. Sir, it is best for mc. 

Mr. W. How so? 

Michael. I think. Sir, God has led me 
me through the wilderness to humble and to 
prove me, and to shew me what is in my heart. 
Perhaps if I could have talked, as you have' 
given me such good instruction, I might have 
been puffed up; but my religion has not made 
me acceptable, Sir, where I live, but as it 
kept me honest, and moral. I should have 
been better approved at first if: I had not read 
my Bible so much; but^ for the last year, I 
•i^have often seen my master \ocik on« tL ^Sessj^ 
' ^Ur, tboagb if be saw me lie vjo\i\fi^ c«^q^^«k 
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hem, and ask some indifferent question about 
the cattle or the form ; so I never pretended 
to see it, though I often pray in my heart that 
tome Scripture might strike him ; for the Word 
of God is quick and powerful, I know. 
Mr. W. Have you a moral clergyman ? 
Michael. Yes, Sir; but he preaches above 
us, I really believe no one in the congrega- 
tion can understand him; but many*^ay he 
is very fine. He sometimes talks of the 
stars, sometimes tells us of the philosophers, 
and many other things I cannot remem- 
ber; and once, when a very clear, plain ^ 
preacher came to preach a charity sermon, 
and said, in the course of it, if a little child 
Was to scatter the bread which its father 
gave it to litth^ hungry birds, and to deny 
itself, how pleased woidd the parent be with 
its kindness and self-denial: how much more 
will the Father which is in heaven approve and 
reward such as dieny self, to scatter to their 
fellow-creatures the bounties of hia providence ! 
I was veiy much contented with this sermon ; 
but when I came homCj the first word I heard 
was, ^ William, didst thee ever hear such a ser- 
mon about bread and little children, and the 
hirds?** ^No, Sir, said William, I catf t say as 
^vGrldUir Tiie fanner repUed, *^ 1 tX»n!to'^ 
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mighty silly to tell of the little children and the 
birds" ^Lauk, Sir, I think so tpo; we knoivs 
about that, I thinks, pretty nigh as well as the 
parson: people need not go the "Varsity to 
learn, that.' 

Mr. W. Such is the ignorance of most men, 
that they do not consider plainness of speech £| 
necessary qualification in a country clergyman, 
but sit still the half hour, gaping at what they 
cannot understand ; some sleeping, some look- 
ing about, and far the greater part come home 
as wise and as little changed as they went out. 

Michael. It is very true. Sir. 
*r' Mr. W. It has been my study ever since I 
came into the country, to speak so that far- 
mers might clearly understand me. I hope it 
is not vanity, to say I am a scholar; but to 
win a soul to God is of such infinite impor- 
tance, that the mere display of human learning 
ought never to be a 'primary object with the 
clergy; though, my young friend, learning, 
which helps to throw light on the Word of 
God, is certainly of great importance. 

Michael. I hope. Sir, you will excuse my 
boldness, in speaking of myself, but I have 
reason to be very thankful that you did speak 
plain: I could always understand yao^ atndl 
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came home eveiy Sunday mght^ ^th some- 
thing new to guide me, and to do me good. 

Mrs. Walker tapped at the study-door: 
" Walk in," said Mr. W. ** WeD, Mr. Michael, 
I 'm glad to see you ; there is such pleasure in 
seeii^. you young boys getting on respectably, 
that I eannot help coming in expressly to look 
at you, and to invite you inta the Ubrary to 
see the young folks, for whom you have so 
often picked blackberries. They have never 
forgotten your kindness. How long do you 
stay at P.? 

Michael. J must go earfy to-morrow. 
Madam. 

Mr. and Mrs. Walker led the way to thefc 
library, and Michael waited respectfully till 
Mrs. W. said " Sophia, that is our good boy, 
Michael Kemp, who used to help sweep the 
path to church; we must call him Mr. Michael, 
I think, he is so grown.'* 

Michael. Oh no, Madam, I hope never to 
be any thing but Michael with you. 

Miss Sophia said she was very happy to 
see him looking so well, and Master Edmund 
(a very elegaiit young lad) assured him he 
could never forget the many civilities and 
Irjjpdnesses he had received from him« A (in^ 
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with cold meats was set, but Michael could 
not be prevailed on to eat in their presence ; 
he withdrew amidst the good wishes, prayers, ^ 
and smiles of Mr. and Mrs. Walker and their 
young family. After he was gone, Mr. W. 
observed to his wife, what a change true re- 
ligion makes in the appearance and manners; 
that young man could not have behaved with 
greater propriety, had he received a very 
superior education. 

Tlmrsday morning came, and as Michael 
took his horse from the Lion stables, Mr. 
Walker*s footman delivered a parcel: it con-, 
tained a Bible and Testament, small and 
neatly bounds a present from Mr. Walker; 
Olney Hyrtms, from Mrs. Walker; Pilgrim's 
Progress, from Miss Sophia; and a volume of 
his father s sermons from Master Edmund. 
The good boy could scarce repress his tears, 
from the gratitude he felt ; he offered his duty 
to Mr. Walker and his grateful thanks. When 
the serv^ant was gone, he turned to Mrs. Pot- 
ter and begged she would tell him what he 
could do to serve her in any way, and assured 
her of his gratitude for past kindnesses. She 
said, " As for the services of poor boys, she did 
not see how they could serve VveT\ ^cq&.^>msol 
.fwo j5«ro paid for the keep oi ^a>ax Xvw^r^ 
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Michael Kemp, I fancy you may 'nt have much 
to give to the landlady at the Lion. Michael 
was hurt, for two reasons: Mrs. Potter was 
offended at what he had intended as a mark 
of his gratitude, and she had certainly taken 
more liquor than was good for her. He was 
grieved ; and after pajring seven shillings and 
sixpence, which was half-a-crown more than 
he expected, for the keep of liis horse, he went 
once more to the humble dwelling of his father 
and fiamily, to beg they would never go to the 
Lion for any assistance, as he did not like Mrs. 
Potter; above aU, whatever you may think it 
right to send for, never let Fanny go; and 
then he asked what she had done that was so 
very kind? The mother looked at the father, 
and the father at the mother, and seemed to 
hesitate, and then the mother said, " My dear 
Michael, she lent me five shillings: I paid her 
yesterday, my love, out of the money you 
brought." ^ My dear mother, never do borrow 
again of any body but me.' And giving his 
horse to his father, he ran back to the rectory 
and begged a moment's conversation with Mr. 
Walker. " Will you. Sir, excuse the liberty I 
take, but I have been rather imeasy about my 
parents: they borrowed five shillings of Mrs. 
J^ot^er^ at the Lion^ when my brotVifeT SoYav^^fi. 
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boni ; my mother has paid it, but I do not 
quite like the looks of Mrs. Potter, and I 
should be glad, Sir, if they are ever in want, 
you would lend them a trifle, and I shall pay 
you with a most grateful heart." ^ My good 
young man, you may depend on me.' " I 
know. Sir, why my mother could not ask you, 
you have always been so very kind that she 
thought it would look like begging." Once 
more Michael bowed to Mr. Walker, and re- 
turned to his parents; and now the parting 
moment came, and the poor lad looked through 
his tears at nature's beautieis for the first five 
miles of his journey. 

It was eight o'clock in the evening, when 
Michael Kemp reached his master's house $ 
every one seemed glad to see him, even Cicely 
was civil, and Jem was honestly delighted. 
The farmer, who came in from his neighbour. 
Farmer Newton's, said, " Well, lad, I 'm glad 
to see thee home." Michael presented his 
mother's duty, and his father's duty, and their 
grateful thanks. It was one part of this good 
lad's character, that he had a very quick sense 
of obligation, and every favour was felt deeply, 
and never forgotten; and bis master's presents 
to his parents hadgreatly endeared bi^xsv^Xi^^Xi^ 
him: indeed aH bis late conduct.\i9A\^^*eci^^N^'rs 
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kind, that he could not think of leaving him 
without real sorrow. 

While he was in the yard, cleaning his 
bridle and saddle, ere he put them in the sad- 
dle-house, Jem being in the dairy, helping to 
chum, he heard Cicely say, ^^ Well, Jem, do 
you know how long my lord is to stay here?'* 

* No, indeed, not I, Cicely.' " Do you know, 
Jem, I heard him praying last night: and I 
heard un say as he wished for favour in the 
eyes.** ^ Favour in the eyes, favour in the 
eyes. Cicely; what do you mean?' " I 'm sure 
I dont know, but that 's what I heard him say. 
It 's my belief, Jem, you 're afraid of Michael.** 

• Not I, indeed! but I must say, he did nurse 
me so kindly and so well, that I cannot quite 
forget it: and though he is masterly, and 
takes on him, I cannot help liking him.' 
^* Well, for my part, I never did like him, and 
I believe as Master's greatly deceived in him, 
and so I shall tell master if he affi-onts me 
again.** Jem. ^ What can you say against him ? 
nothing true, I'm sure; and 1*11 stand up for 

Jiim before king and country; 'twould be a 

fine thing for thee, girl, if thou wert half as 
^ood^ if thou wert half as good, half as good, 
us g-oody as good' (singing loud aivd ^tcoai^V 
MlcJbael beard Cicely abusii^Jem^'wVka w&j 
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laughed^ and went on singing ^^ half as good,** 
' till Cicely was ready to beat him : at last, out 
ran Jem, and Cicely after him, he laughing 
and she screaming with passion. Michael 
drew ofL put by the saddle, and went to 
his ordhsary work. In the evening, when all 
the servants were at supper in the hall, and 
the farmer taking his ale by the fire, Michael 
rose and said, " Sir, I believe Cicely has some- 
thing she wishes to communicate to you re- 
specting me, and as it is your intention to 
confide to me the interest of your sister's 
children, ere I quit this place I should be 
glad all my conduct should be examined be- 
fore witnesses. Cicely, whatever you know of 
me, speak now.** Cicely tossed her head and 
said she did'nt know as she should. The far^it 
mer said, ^ If you pay any attention, Michj 
to that stupid girl, you are to blame; I do nol 
mean to keep her, because I know her. I '11 
protect you. against her tongue, depend on me. 
And I advise you. Cicely, to take care how 
you give away my butter to your own family; 
for if ever I catch you again, as I did last 
Tuesday, stopping a full hour at the end of the 
green lane, I'll carry the law to the extent 
against you: for this once I pass it by, on on^ 
eonditioiij that you ask pardon oi \)a.^\» \i<avi^ 

B2 
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lad, for all your lies.* Cicely muttered a re-' 
luetant request, and Michael sat down. The 
girl's passion was so strong that she screamed^ 
and fell on the floor in an hysteric fit: the 
farmer ordered Jem and William to place her 
quietly in her own room, and leave her till her 
fury should oool. Michael was perpetually 
listening at the foot of the stairs, and hearing 
no sound, he begged his master would let 
Johanna go and see how she was: the poor 
girl came down, and said Cicely was gone to 
bed, and seemed very well. The men all 
laughed, and the house rested for the night. 

On the following Sunday, after church, 
Jem being smartly dressed, with his posy in 
his button-hole and a little switch in his hand, 
itood cutting off the heads of nettles, poised 

, on one leg as though he was waiting for some- 
body. Michael looked round, and was walk- 
ing home, when the thought struck him that 
he would ask Jem to ^ve him his company 
that evening; so, turning to Jem, he said, 
** Will you give me your company this even- 
ing? I go on Thursday, and I shall have 
very little time, after this day, to speak to you.** 
James was rather at a loss, for he had promised 
to£^o and spend the evening at a place whei-e 

^ parcel of silly boys and gir\s met oxii ^. ^xxxip^ 
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^ day, and Michael had often advised him not 
to go. He could not refuse this request ; and 
colouring very high, he said, ^ Oh, yes, yes, 
certainly :' so he ran up to a tawdiy girl, of no 
very good character, saying, " Sally, do you 
tell Mrs. Priddel I can't come to day.'* * And 
why not?' " Oh I can't."* ^ What I suppose 
you and Mr. Michael be going to sing a stave 
together in the stable;' and she ran off, tossing 
a broken old feather about in her ragged bon- 

. net, and laughing, * Sing away, Jem, you'll 
never sing younger.' Jem's passion was rising, 
and had not Michael been there the oath in 
his heart would have escaped him. 

Michael. I hope, Jem, you are not really 
hurt at that very foolish shabby-looking girl, 
witih whom I think you would be ashamed to 
waK: ber dirty hands peep through those 
ragged old gloves. 

James was rather relieved by MichaeTiSF 
description of Sally, and was glad he had not 
gone with her, and joining Michael, they 
walked together to the fish-ponds, under the 
double row of elms which led to the un- 
tenanted rectory. They enjoyed the cool yet 
plea^t breeze. Michael's first object was to 

* £a^PGB6 the real i egard he feVt fex i^\xi^ ^axA: 
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then to engage him upon more important 
subjects. 

Michael We have lived together four 
years, I think, Jem? 

Jem. Yes, four years last Lady-day, I think. 

Michael. On Thursday I leave: I hope 
you won 't forget me, 

Jem. No, no, that I never shall! 'twould be 
strange indeed as I should: you have been 
kinder to me than any body, except my poor 
old grandmother! 

Michael. Where did your grandmother 
live? 

Jem. Why, bless your heart, she lived just 
by that knot of trees there, where Judd^ the 
carpenter, lives now: she was as cleap a^body, 
and as decent to look to; she would. not have 
let me put at the door without hat and hand^ 
kerchief; and ^^ pick your way, boy," was the 
last word out, and *^ rub your shoes" the last 
word in, so that I did never know what it was 
to be dirty while grandmother lived, 

Michael. Do you think she would have 
approved of your walking with Sally ? ^ 

Jem. Oh, no, I'nj sure she would have 

been quite sorry to ^ve seen me with sudi a 

girl as that Sie always went to ^e^ M^^am^ 
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Lajscelles every Sacrament Sunday^ and Ma- 
dam us^d to talk as fi-ee. 

Michael. Who was Madam Lascelles ? 

Jem. Why she was the rector s wife, and 
as grand an old lady as ever I seed. I remem-* 
ber her very well, she gave me the Prayer- 
Book I shewed you. 

Michael. How long has she been dead?' 

Jem. Why I lived a year at Farmer New- 
tonX and then I went to live at the Grange, and 
there I had the fever, and was bad a l<Mig time 
in the hospital; and when I got well I came 
here: I came here a year before you. 

Michael. Well, then, I suppose your grand- 
mother might be alive three years after Mrs. 
Lascelles died. 

Jem. I suppose she might. I remember 
hearing her say as 'twajs a shame a boy teu 
years old could not read, and read well too. 
i remembers Madam's funeral, 'twas very 
grand; I had a fine dinner that day, and all the^ 
poor bad five shillings a-piece. There was all 
her family there : there was Colonel Lascelles, 
and Madam's son; there was Sir James Wins- 
low and seven of Madam's little grandchil- 
dreni there was four coaches, all black, beside 
tbe hearse^ and there waB "jtWoNv ^\A ^^^^x 
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coaches^ and two brown ones^ all shut up^ no- 
body in 'em ; I thought they were shut up be- 
cause the people inside were crying, but there 
was nobody there. All the village cried: be- 
cause Madam used to walk about and do a 
power of good ; and I have heard the people 
say she was main rich, and as her father was 
quite a lord^ but I 'm sure I don't know. 

Michael. Your poor grandmother must 
have been very sorry. 

Jem. Sorry indeed she was 2 she went up 
to the burying, and took me with her ; and 
when it was over she went away, and I heard 
her say, " Oh, my best friend T But, Michael, 
I never shall forget a tall gray-headed gentle- 
man who came up to the grave : he had on a 
black cloak ; he was very handsome ; he looked 
into the grave, and said, " Best of women r 
and then he took his handkerchief and hid his 
face, and got into the green coach and went 
quite away. Dr. Lascelles never preached 
after Madam died ; he only lived a little while, 
and that house has been shut up ever since. 

Michael. Can you tell me, did our master 
like Mrs. Lascelles ^5^ 

Jem. I don't justly know, for my g^nd- 
mother never (alked about any \>od^\ bwt I 
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have heard master say that the poor have given 
him more trouble since Madam LasceiWs 
death than ever he had before. 

Michael. Have you heard your master say 
so lately? 

Jem. Why, no: master seems to have got 
a feeling of late; I heard the people say as 
master was good, so good as they thought he 
could not live; but I thinks master's very 
kind, and I never thinks he '11 die any the more 
for that. 

Michael. You are right: if a happy change 
has taken place in our master, there is no 
doubt but he may be spared, and he may be- 
come a real blessing to his village. 

By this time they had strayed to the coach- 
gates of the nice old rectoiy; and while they 
stood, Jem said, " Michael, should you like to 
see the old place?" 

Michael. I really should. 

Jem: Oh, then, I will run to my uncle's, 
the clerk's, and I am sure he would let you 
have the key: he rents the garden of Dr. Col- 
lis, and 'tis a very good thing for him ; and my 
aunt just comes in summer arid opens the 
windows to keep things aired ; but they as re- 
members when things were in prime ordev\ 
says as 'tis very melancholy to ^e.^\t. \\«n^ 
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heard my grandmother talk of the beantifiil 
library, and how one of the windows qf M a^ 
dam Lascelles's dressing-room was covered 
With a beautiful myrtle^ always matted up all 
the winter. 

Jem ran off to ask his imcle for the ki 
and Michael went into a little arbour, \x 
out his Bible, and was reading that beautifol- 
portion of the Scriptures, the 91st Pisalm*^ 
Michael was thinking over his own conduct^ 
it was Sunday : he had stopped Jem from going 
out, because he wanted to talk with Mm: and 
how had he talked? There was nothing^ 
wrong, it is true; but what had either of themr 
gained? And then he had sent Jem to fetc^ 
the key of the rectory, and to Michaels tender 
conscience it seemed at best an idle way o£ 
spending a sabbath evening. While he thus 
examined himself, he thought he heard some- 
one call him, and looking up, saw a gentle^ 
xnan, who addressed him, " Pray, yoimg man, 
can you tell me if there is any house in this 
village, where I could get a bed? Particular 
circumstances call me into this neighbourhood: 
I have been to see a dying friend, and here I 
linger, for here I h^ once a most beloved rela- 
tive, now, alas! no more. Do you know any 
place where 1 could sl^epV' MicYfii^N?^ i»^ 
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«truck with the look, voice, and manner of the 
stranger, that he, for a while, forgot to answer. 
At length he said, ^ Sir, my master would, I 
doubt not, be very willing to offer you a bed. 
I know there is no place in this village fit for 
such a gentleman, but I will inin home, if you 
please, and inform my master.' " May I ask 
you, young man, what brought you to rest in 
this spot?" Michael frankly related facts, and 
closed saying, " Indeed, Sir, I am sure I am 
wrong in thinking of going over this house to- 
night, from no better a motive than idle 
curiosity.' The stranger looked benevolently, 
bnt made no reply. 

Michael ran home to his master, who in* 
iBtantly answered the request in the affirmative, 
put on his hat, and walked to the rectory. 
-There he found Jem, with the key of the house, 
looking this way and that, to find MichaeL 

Moss. Well, Jem, what do you want? 

4/m. Nothing, Sir. 

Moss. Who are you looking after? 

Jem. Nobody, Sir. 

Moss. What are you doing with those keys? 

Jem. Nothing, Sir. 

The stranger turned to the farmer. *^ I be- 
Veve, Sir, I can tell yoti what tbsit\svd^fte«v^^ 
a Jogs to explain^ he is looking iox ^ n^^ 
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pleasing young man^ who has just van home to 
get me a bed, and he brought thosS k^ys to 
shew him the house." Jem looked astonished 
and ashamed: the stranger turned towards 
him: " Truth is so lovely^ young man, and $o 
respectable, that I hope you will remember 
the advice I give you: never depart from it, be 
the consequences ever so much to be dreaded; 
He who requires it in the inward parts, will, if 
you obey his command, ' make you to under* 
stand wisdom secretly."* Then, addressing 
Farmer Moss, " I presume. Sir, you are the 
master of these lads?** * Yes, Sir,' said Mosa^ 
taking off his hat*; ^ and I came here. Sir, 
to beg you will do me the honour to accept a 
bed at my house.' " I am greatly obliged^ Sir, 
and shall certainly accept your offer ; I am 
later than I intended. Perhaps you may re- 
member me?" ITie Farmer looked: " If not, 
you certainly do remember my dear mother^ 
the wife of your late rector." * Madam Las- 
celles,Sir? "Yes." * Oh, who can forget her?* ^ 
** Well, Sir, at the time of my father's death I 
preferred the army ; and my uncle, in whose 
gpift this preferment was, gave it to the late 
Dr. Collis, who id just gone." The former 
started: 'Dr. Collis, Sir?' " Yes: I have j«t 
t^A bis bouse masterless, axid Voe twg^icx^^ 
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family of sisters and servants drowned in tears. 
I come to look at the old spot, and I purpose 
to reside here; 1 have occupied a small 
vicarage, as curate to a friend, and I now re- 
turn to the place where I drew my first breath; 
such are mortal changes T 

By this time they reached the farm. Tea 
was offered and accepted, and all the civilities 
Moss could think of. Mr. Lascelles sat down 
and took a book from his pocket, while the 
farmer opened his great Family Bible^ and 
Michael with Jem sat quietly in the bed-room: 
they were both full of the praises of the new 
rector, and Jem thought him a very grand- 
looking man, and like Madam Lascelles. 
Michael added, *^ He appears to me a good 
man.** 

Jem. Y-e-s I th-in-ks he is. 

Michael. Now, Jem, I want you to promise 
me three things. .^ 

Jem. Which be they? 

Michael. Come, Jem, let^s have no jesting 
with things serious. 

Jem. What am I to promise? 

Michael. First, never to know Robert; 
next, never to be intimate with Cicely ; and 
iast, never to undertake any thing of impor* 
Sfuice without prayer; vnSL you i^tot£^ ^gd&V 

*■. ■ ' 
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Jem. I think I could promise never to 
know Robert ; only, poor thing, he ha*ant got 
no friends, and tVould look proud if I wa'ant to 
know him; as for Cicely, I am sure I dont 
care for her, she is a passionate woman, I 
never minds what she saj'S, I tliinks as I could 
promise that; but then, about praying, why 
'tis a thing I was never particular fond of, and 
I am new to't as it were: I would not like to 
promise and not to keep to't. 

Michael. I like your care, Jem ; sincerity is 
indeed an excellent virtue. But I will give you 
my reasons for asking these promises: first, I 
think you do not always speak the truth ; and 
Robert is a sad liar, and he is a thief too ; and 
if he should get you into any scrape, you might 
suffer more than you are aware of by keeping 
such company; and as for Cicely, you heard 
what your master charged her with. ^ - .^. 

Jem. Yes, I did ; and 'Ipdg no news to me, 
I can tell you. 

Michael. I hope you would never keep any 
secrets, to the injury of your master. 

Jem. Why, a^ for that, if I promised to 
keep a secret 'tis not the 'quisition as should 
get that out of me; no, I never makes mischief. 

Michael. But you help to do it, if you do 
not expose robbrey when youluMcw \y\;swww^ 
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guilty yourself, and may one day be hanged 
for it. 

Jem. La, la, Michael, do you want me to 
turn informer? 

Michael. Suppose those travelling gipsies 
W€ watch for was to carry off a whole brood of 
fine chickens, if you knew where they were, 
should you think it making mischief to tell 
your master? 

Jem. I? no, I should not. 

Michael. Suppose your master was to take 
one into his house, and give him a good bed 
to sleep on, and pay him reasonable wages, and 
he was to ^ve the eggs to his gang? 

Jem. Well, suppose he did? 

Michael. Shoiild you think it wrong to teD 
your master? 

Jem. Not I, indeed. 

Michael. Why? 

Jem. Because, if master had taken him in> 
he ought to be more obliged and more carefiiL 

Michael. Certainly, and pray ought not 
Cicely? 

Jem. Dear, what a round-about way you 
comes over me. 

Michael. Now I '11 tell you, Jem, the secret 
of Cicely s dislike to me: she wastes a %^^^\. 
.^^ydeal In this house : she is c\eaxv, Y^xA, ^^"n^ ^- 

■ . F2 
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ways in a hurry to get work over; she puts Her 
salt in a damp tub, she leaves it in the dairy 
while she throws the water down, she should 
move it ; when she makes her butter she shuts 
her chum close and wastes a great deal, and, 
to save trouble, the cooked meat is kept in the 
dairy, so that our cream turns sooner than any 
in the parish. I think Cicely might be a very 
excellent servant if she did by her master dH 
she would wish her master to do by her. Our 
Saviour gave us excellent rules, James. 

Jem. O, I dare say he did. 

Michael. I hope you know he did? 

Jem. Why as to that, you know I never 
professes to be so over religious. 

. Michael felt the conversation ^ting very 
unprofitable, and said, " Well, here's my Hymn 
Book ; perhaps you would like to read a bit, or 
shall I read to you?** Jem, who was quite 
tired out, gaped so wide as to shew the whole 
double row of a good set of teeth, * Just as you 
like.' Michael read, " How shall the young 
secure their hearts," &c. They were reading 
the third verse, when William said, master had 
ordered all the servants into the great hall: 
the carter was there and Johanna, Ijut they^ 
could not jSnd Cicely ; and Jem and Michael 
must come directly. 
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It is necessary to inform the reader that 
while Michael and Jem were conversing to- 
gether^ and Mr. Lascelles and the farmer 

" sitting peaceably by the fire. Cicely sat off for 
Mrs. Piiddel's. Mr. Lascelles at length put 
his book in his pocket, and turning to Farmer 
Moss, said, " It is eight o'clock, Sir ; will it be 
convenient to you to call your family together?** 
' My family. Sir ? I *m a lone man. Sir, I have 
nobody but servants about me.* Mr. Lascelles 
smiled : " I beg your pardon, but perhaps you 
do not understand hie: in calling your family 
together, I mean, to assemble your servants 
for evening worship; I shall be happy to lead, 
if you will allow me." The farmer bowed, and 
opening, the great door, seeing Johanna, said, 
^^ Wench, go call Michael, William, Jem, and 
John, the carter, into the hall; and, d'ye hear, 
bring the long bench out of the back passage.'' 
Johanna did as she was ordered, and seeing 
WiDiam sitting on an old hen-coop in the 
yard, sent him to find the boys. When they 
came in Mr. Lascelles was standing with liis 
back to the fire, and Farmer Moss was looking • 

through a little comer Mdndow, over the moor,'. 

where there was a fine flock of sheep feeding; 

audi the moon had lisen on the landdefif^ in 

msj^sstio beauty. The people \ve;c^ %\»:^^%^ 
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and the &nner looked round and seemed 
quite ashamed of what he was going about. 
Mr. Lascelles, however, warm with the im- 
pression of the Scripture he had- just read, 
said to Michael, ^^ Young man^ fetch me the 
small table and the Bible:" then he pulled out 
his Prayer-Book and found the Psalms for the 
evening service, and then the 11th of St. John, 
the raising of Lazarus ; he said he was particu- 
lajrly led to that chapter, as the death of a per- 
son so long known to his family had sensibly 
impressed him. The power and love of the 
divine and human nature were pre*eminently 
displayed in the actions which this chapter 
records. He then read it with a clear tone 
and very grave manner; he closed the .volume, 
and read that beautiAil prayer which closes 
our burial service, and adding the benediction, 
they rose reverently. Mr. Lascdles conversed 
cheerfully for a few minutes, but he saw the 
fiirmer was uneasy, and he sat a short time 
silent : Moss went to the door and called Jo- 
hanna; the girl came — "Where is Cicely?" * I 
don't know, Sir.' " I have a mind to turn that 
girl out bf the house this very nighty I'm 
sorry. Sir, you should be kept waiting for your 
snppfg** Though Mr. Lascelles seldom took 
^op^^ be thought he would a\9^\£msj^ o^i 
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the present circumstances to ,make the farmer 
feel the convenience, as well as the dutv of 
family worship. At last Moss said to the girl, 
" Can't you boil a chicken?" * I dare say I 
could, Sir:' Jem said he could lay the cloth; 
and in the mean time Michael slipped out, and 
went to Mrs. Priddel's, in order to see if Cicely 
was there, and to get her home. That text 
was strongly in his mind, '^ Be not overcome 
of evil, but overcome evil with good.** He saw, 
to his serious concern, a large party of young 
men and women, smoking and drinking; peals 
of laughter rent the air : two young men, who 
Mood lounging at the door, stared at Michael, 
who asked them if Cicely Jones was within 
doors? ^^ Go look," said one, and the other 
vociferated, ^^ Cicely Jones, here's a gentle- 
man quiring after you ;" they then burst into . 
a roar of laughter. Michael determined to 
walk from the place, if she did not come out 
immediately: however, curiositjr*. brought her 
out, and her surprise was great indeed when 
she saw Michael: he told her his master was 
angry, and that he ran to hasten her home; she 
gave a very reluctant thank'ee, and ran home 
as fest as she could, leaving Michael far behind 
her. When she got in, finding poor Jahaaw;^ 
rather in a fuss^ she forgot \ier owxw \Twi»^'^^ 
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sion^ and began to question and abuse^ with 
the careless confidence of a faultless pei-son. 
^^ Who told you to put on that saucepan^ 
hussey?" ' My master told me. Cicely, to try 
to cook a fowl.' " You cook a fowl, youT ^ I 
am sure, Cicely, I did not want to do it, mas- 
ter ordered me.' Jem came out: as soon as 
he saw Cicely he made a low bow: " I hope 
you have had a very agreeable visit; pray, 
madam, what can I do to serve you? I have 
laid the ck)th: shall I put by your ladyship's 
bonnet?" Michael, seeing the girl's passion 
rising, called him, ^ Pray, Jem, let her alone, 
we must keep things stiU to-night: if she was 
to go off into one of her passions it would pro- 
voke master, and make that gentleman won- 
der strangely.' Every thing being arranged, 
the farmer passed by Cicely's offence; the 
supper was cleared, and all quiet, when the 
following conversation took place between Mr. 
liasceUes and the faimer: 

Mr. L. You seem to have a very pice farm, 
here. 

Farmer. Yes, Sir, 'tis good land, but it 's a 
strange deal of trouble to carry on; and a lone 
man like me has out doors and in doors, as I 
maj say, to attend to. 
Jlf?v Z. You were never mamed\)cis?ci\ 
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Farmer. No, Sir: my sister lived with me 
ten years after I began business, and then I 
had some thoughts of getting a wife to guide 
the house, and I fixed on Fanner Newton*s 
daughter. Poor girl! she died of the small- 
T[K)x ; and for a pretty many years I could not 
put her out of my head, and now I thinks as 
•tis too late for me to rock the cradle. 

Mr. L. WeU, Sir, a single man can do 
more for the poor. 

Farmer. That is true, though I can 't say 
as I. have ever had a great fency for the poor; 
none can tell, but they as had to do with them 
as fe,rmers have, how impudent they can be. 

Mr. L. \ es, I can tell, for I have witnessed 
much of this ; but, my good Sir, you must al- 
ways put yourself in a poor man^s place when 
you judge him. Now think of a person who 
has no religion, receiving merely sufficient to 
supply nature's wants, living among pe^son^ 
who have every enjoyment ; it is not in fellen 
nature to be satisfied with such a difference. If 
you wish the poor to be grateful, endeavour to 
get them to read the Bible, and there they will 
see that this is not tlieir home, that they are 
only travellers through this world to everlast- 
ing rest 
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Farmer. As to reading the Blble^ I don't 
know as many of them can read. 

Mr. L. Indeed ! what have you no school 
in this large village? I know my mother had 
a school of ^Is. 

Farmer. Yes, Sir, but that is gone by, add 
I must own as (hem that Madam Lascelles 
had taught turned out very decent; butiiow 
here's a strange racket on a Sunday,; and I 
verily believe my maid has been at a very 
rackety house, down this village, where the 
young boys and girls meet on a Sunday evening. 

Mr. L. This must be noticed. Sir. *;JDo 
you think they have separated as yet? 

Farmer. It 's likely not, Sir. 

Mr, L. 'Tis not more than half-past nine, 
would you have any objection to walk with 
me to the place? 

Farmer. Not aj: all, Sir. 

Mr. ^Lascelles took out his pocket-book, 
cut his pencil, and keeping it in his hand, sat 
out, conversing very mildly with Moss: they 
soon reached the place. " I 'm in the . cooii- 
mission of the peace. Sir," said he as tjiey 
entered the door; ^^ pray which is Mrs. Prid- 
del?" Mrs. Priddel had taken so mucfa^n, 
^/mt she was in a very courageous €ta,te of 
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miud^ and elbowing ber way through the 
nauseous crowd (some sleeping, some swearing) 
she stood in insolent defiance before the ex- 
cellent Mr. Lascelles. " Your name is Prid- 
del, madam?" * Yes, Sir, my name is Hannah 
Priddel at your service/ " May I ask. Madam, 
is this a public-house?'* ^ I don't feel much of 
a mind to answer questions. Sir.* ^^ Very well. 
Madam; let me see (writing), Farmer, who is 
that poor wretdh on the floor?" ' That, Sir, is 
Farmer Newton's carter, and that is John 
Claik, and there are five maid-servants be- 
longing to my neighbours, and there is my 
William's brotlier and James Newcome.' " And 
pray, Mr. Moss," said Mrs. Priddel, " what 
business have you in my house?" "We're 
going, Madam," said Mr. L. " you'll hear 
from me to-morrow." — ^They returned home, 
and he observed to Moss what a disadvantage 
it was to a village, the non-residence of the 
clergy. No moral clergyman of the Establish- 
ment could suffer such ^ross pro£ajieness im« 
mediately under his own eye. He knew the 
residence of a 'Squire had its disadvantages^ 
brining town servants ; but even that is not 
worse than the beastly scene we have just left. 
*^ In the parish where I at present residft^ ^3a5l 
whenelbave some influence^ 1 \iwe XLO\»\i^ea 
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able to conquer that bad habit of Sunday com- 
pany. The daughters come to church to shew 
their clothes; the son is frequently smoking 
with the company at home, and when he does 
come to church, seems hardly to know what 
part of his Prayer-Book to turn to. I would 
desire to encourage even the appearance of 
good in them, yet their want of reverence so 
distracts me, that I have frequently wished 
them away; I believe thqr*^/ not know as 
much of their duty to God as maflg^our poor 
children in the Sunday-School, tvom a foolish 
notion they imbibed early of being too genteel 
to learn with the poor children : so that they 
have little knowledge of any kind, none on 
religious subjects." 

- By this time they reached the &rm, and 
separated for the night. A fine October morn- 
ing, brilliant, clear, and bracing, rose on the 
new rector, who, after breakfast, asked the 
farmer if he might request the guidance of the 
lad whom he first met, the preceding evening ; 
^ I think you called him MichaeL" The far- 
mer seemed to hesitate. Mr. Lascelles said, 
if he was engaged it was not material. ^ I do 
not exactly know where he is. Sir, he rises 
very early, and may be at some distant part of 
tAe farm; Cicely, go seek Mieloiaii^ "ftSk^'SiajS 
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in the. stable^ taking an inventory of those 
things under his care; and putting up his 
papers carefully, waited Mr. Lascelles' orders. 
" Michael, this gentleman wishes you to shew 
him the village.** ^ Yes, Sir.' As they left the 
house, Mr. L. asked the lad to fetch the key^s 
of the rectory: but this necessity ceased, for 
cap in hand came the clerk, to know " if he 
could oblige hi^ honour, and if his honour had 
any commands, and if his reverence would 
please to see the church, and if his honour 
would see the house r bowing between every 
question, and leaving no space for reply. At 
length Mr. Lascelles said, " Give me the keys 
of the house, and let some one open the churchy 
I should like to look at it.' Mr. L. smiled^ 
and, turning to Michael, said, " You had a 
curiosity to see the house?" * Yes, Sir, I had.*^ 
" And I wished to have a little private con- 
versation with you: I think you know Mr. 
Walker, of P." ' I do indeed, Sir: he has 
been the kindest friend to me; I am one of 

* 

his poor boys; I owe him all the knowledge I 
have of the Scriptures.' 

Mr. L. I have heard him speak of you: I 
inquired for him of Dr. Collis concerning you^ 
hy letter, how your master apptovedi^oxsx ^R^t- 
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vices^ and I was highly 4>leased to be able to 
send good accounts. 

Michael blushed — ^^ I much fear. Sir, you 
cojuld not be pleased with the manner in which 
I was spending yesterday evening.'* 

Mr. L. I am far from thinking you were 
sinfully employed, taking a quiet walk. I 
know from experience that a walk in a mild 
evemng rather leads me to God than diverts 
me from him. 

Michael. But, Sir, I feel ashamed that I 
should not fear to trifle befoi-e God, and yet 
seek to hide from an excellent earthly friend 
the wrong I was conscious of committing. 

Mr.L. My good young man, this is an 
infirmity to which we are all prone; forgetting 
the «ye which is ever upon us, a^id trifling m 
his presence, wliereas we are very anxious to 
wipe every stain from our character in the 
sight of a fellow creature. 

Michael. What a very great comfort it is. 
Sir, to have such a gentleman m you are y 
coming down to me, as one may say: it gives 
hope in the midst of disconrageoient, it com- 
forts the woimded conscience. 

Mr. L. Keep your ^conscience Itttofer, my 
Jad: a tender consclsxice p esetv^ 4M^^« 
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By this time the key was in the hall -door, 
and the situation of the hall chairs, the old 
lamp, and every window closed, gave the im* 
pression of death to the scene* Michael im- 
mediately proceeded to open the windows Imd 
divert the gloom of the excellent Mr. Lascelles. 
Jem tmly said his aunt did keep things aired, 
but there was much wanted after nine years' 
absence ; and the myrtle was dead which had 
been trained so carefully over Mrs. Liascelies' 
dressing-room window; the flowers in her nice 
garden were totally neglected, and none but a 
feeling and delicate mind could allow for all 
our good rector was suflFering at this retrospect, 
this step into past life, and the still yet faithful 
memorials of the furniture around. The bouse 
wanted much repair, and ought long since to 
have been examined: the floor of one atti,c was 
quite ruined by the damp. " This is sad negli- 
gence, but it falls where it ought, / only am to 
blame: Dr. Co^ always said he could not 
reside; and hift.e«D:ate was a man of family and 
fashion, and it^bould not be expected he should. 
Well, I must see about gardeners, carpen&rs, 
and masons; things must be put in order; I 
have a delicate wife and two dear little girla;^ 
and thoug-h I eannot help p^&^\w^ xXstcK^aEpr 

tbe$e rdoms with a sigh, wbeu 1 \mj^ iwgsss: 
a2 
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the scenes where so much patience was exer- 
cised^ and so much goodness practised, yet I 
must strip the veil of gloom from this quiet rest- 
ing-place, restore all its cheerftilness, and as 
niuch as in me lies bring back to this village 
the blessings my sainted parents were wont to 
scatter round them.** Michael was delighted 
with the condescending manners of Mr. Las- 
celles; and Mr. L. was greatly pleased witbfthe 
lad's respectful conduct. — It is worthy the ob- 
servation of young people, that nothing so much 
recommends them to their superiors a& respect 
and modesty. 

But we must leave this truly excellent 
divine to arrange his return to his native vil- 
lage, and follow our honest Michael in his fare- 
well to a house where he had lived four years, 
and his entrance on a new scene, in obedience 
to his master, and in the hope of being useful 
to the orphan and the widow. 

It was one part of our Michael's character, 
when he examined himself, to say, ^^ What are 
the duties of my station? I am a servant, and 
my place is to take the same care of my mas- ^ 
JsWrty a, I wodd if i. were my «w„, 
to put all tools by in their proper places; to 
clean the harness, and not leave the bridles 
trailing in the stalls; tboroughVj to cARaacw^ietf^i 
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sfable every morning; to see that all places are 
regularly shut up at night; to speak in time 
about broken gates; to take especial care of 
fire; to carry my lantern carefully, and destroy 
nothing through want of feeling for my master; 
to take care that gaps in hedges are noticed in 
time; to watch where the hens lay; to keep 
the wood-stack square and neat, and worn 
others to fetch the fagots regularly; if I see 
waste, always to tell them privately, and re- 
peat it till they are ashamed; if they are only 
careless, they will mind ; if dishonest, to tell 
my master: to carry out manure in its season, 
cleanly and completely; to have no waste of 
any kind ; to be carefiil always to put on my 
slippers when I come in to my meals, that I 
may occasion no unnecessary dirt ; and when 
all my business is done, quietly retire to reflect 
on that state where the weary rest.** 

But he was now entering on a new scene: 
he was to be servant and master. This was a 
compound which required care. He must not 
forget that he might at pleasure be deprived of 
■* the power with which he was entrusted;* he 
was still a servant to his mistress, though a 
master to others. He felt the difficulties of 
his new state, and prayed ttv^X \v^ \sssj^ 
Jmumrably acquit himse\£ t^ to»ss ^^^ 

OS 
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obe(U€Di|kr to G^D; ^nd kindly, faithfully^ and 
affectionately to his fellow creatures. In this 
state of mind was Michael when Wednesday 
morning came, and he thought it right to seek 
an opportunity of conversing with his master 
on his new situation ; and seeing the farmer put 
on his hat to go out, he ran up to him: " Sir," 
' Well, lad; " To-day is Wednesday, Sir." 
* Aye, lad, I know, and I am sorry, for to-mpr- 
row is Thursday, and you must go.' " Yes, 
Sir: and if you please I could be glad of a lit- 
tle conversation with you, about what I am to 
do when I get there." * That 's a moral im- 
niossibility, boy ; why every thing wants putting 
to rights: there's plenty without order, and 
every thing seems to be going wrong for w^nt 
of a master; and that master you ifhist be. I 
can say nothing to it: you have behaved well 
here, desperate well, and I dare say as you '11 
manage very well there. Now, my lad, #e 
must settle something, and I mean to fix your 
wages at <£30 yearly, and my sister will be 
kind to you, I'm sure; she'll be as pleasant a 
m&tress as you could wish to live with ; I know 
very little of the children, but I believe Jemi- 
ma is a modest young girl, and I suppose 
they 11 give the boy some learning. 'Tis a sad 
Jong way for you, forty miles Vu ou^ ^^ v V^V 
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I think if you take my black horse, he '11 take 

you to , and there you can hire a hack 

for the next twenty; William shall go with 
yoii, on the rough pony, and he can bring 
back the black horse. I think my sister will 
be sure to send a man to meet you/ As 
Michael was going to bed, he walked up to his 
master, with tears in his eyes, and said, ^^ I 
thank you, Sir, for all the kindness you have 
shewed me, and I pray to God to bless you " 
Here his voice failed, he could not speak, and 
the farmer looked on him with evident 
emotion : ^ God bless thee, lad ; my love to my 
sister and the children.' 

Jem came up to him — Good bye, Michael; 
I hope I shall see you again. 

Michael. I hope I shall see you again, 
Jem, and that you will not forget the advice I 
have given you; remember, it is all meant for 
your good. 

Jem pi^mised nothing; poor Johanna 
sobbed aloud; the carter wished Michael all 
prosperity; and the s;urly Cicely sniffed her 
nose, and asked if Mr. Michael would please 
to breakfast before he went. 

Michael. What say you, William ?^^ 

iViUiam. I am certainly for feucia^ onli 
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the cold, for now November's come, I think 
the mornings are rather chill. 

Here Jem, who loved txy plague Cicely, 
said, " I think, Mrs* Cicely, your master 
ordered you to get a nice warm breakfast 
ready, for the travellers, by five, that they might 
be off in time-, but a lady, who is fitty like, 
may not perhaps be able to bear such &tigues. 
Shall I, my lady, shall I light the fire for youT 
Cicely, tossing her head> ^ I '11 tell you what, 
Mr. Jem ; when you go, I '11 warrant 1 11 light 
.a fire, and a bonfire too; you are the imperti- 
nentest boy I ever see'd;' and so they parted 
for the night. 

November mornings are seldom brilliant, 
but this was uncommonly fovourable; mild 
air and gentle breezes seemed more like the 
infancy of the year than its decline. Cicely 
was up, and poor Johanna was r^ady to offer 
her services. Little did Michad eat, for his 
heart was heavy: he set off as the church 
clock struck six. The moon's decline rendered 
the light less brilliant; but the sun rose at 
seven, and the light gildings on the top of the 
Malvern hills, with gradual disclosure of the 
scene below, gave him silent pleasure, anjl his 
heart rose with his warm feelings in gentle 
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gratitude to the God who had led him through 
childhood, and continued to guide his youth; 
and that beautiful Pisalm, " The heavens de- 
clare the glory of God, and the firmament 
sheweth his handy work," that Psalm occupied 
Michael's mind, till the turnpike-gate re- 
minded him of poor WilHam, who came on 
quietly and spoke not, till the man at the gate 
said, " Do you pay for the man, Sir?" Michael 
stared, and asked ^ What man ?' and William 
rode up and said, " Michael, master ordered I^ 
to pay every thing;" then, and then only, did. 
Michael remember William ; and drew up his 
horse beside him as they rode on: ^ I beg your 
pardon, William .' " Oh, Michael, I 'ben't a 
bit offended: I knows as you was down- 
hearted Mke, at leaving the old place; and 1*11 
answer for it we be all mighty sorry to part 
with you, I *m sure I am for one." ^ Thank 
you, William. I hope you will e\er remember 
me with regard ; I can say I have ever desired 
to behave kindly to you. And you have be- 
haved kindly. I desire to do right, I am sure; 
but we are very imperfect beings, and in what- 
ever way I may have done wrong, I hope yim 
will place it to my account, and not to religioir/ 
ff^Uiam. Indeed, Michaidj^oxiV^bj^^xaa^^ 
ina like religion a pretty dea\ \>^\X« ^^wx\ 
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used to do; I can't say as ever I had iffticii 
fancy for*t before, but now I see4us you dee^ 
more than you says. I took notice, as you * 
was talking to Johanna about I this mornings 
will you tell me what that was. 

Michael. You will know, William, when • 
you get back. 

Michael had left with Johanna four small 
Bibles, one for the carter, one for William, one .. 
for Johanna, and one for Jem; the one for 
Johanna she was to offer to Cicely, and if she 
accepted it, Michael was to send another to 
Johanna; but if she despised it, Johanna was 
to keep it. 

When William reached the place where he 
was to part with Michael, the awkward sorrow 
he expressed made a deep impression on his 
heart. " Well, God bless ye, Michael." * And 
you too,* responded the traveller. " We shall 
hear about ye, whien 1 come with the hops 
here, and mayhap you may come too.** * I 
cannot tell: my duty to master; pray remem- 
ber me to all my fellow servants.* " Yes, 
Michael.** * Never go to Mrs. Pridders.* " I 
>iiever will" * Read when you can.* *' I will, 
indeed^ And here they parted, and soon lost 
sj^At ofeaeb other. 

The remainder of MichsueX^ V7«u ^^ ^: 
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ii0w:^nd all lovely; romantic hills, springs 
gushing from their sides, half hidden by the 

^ luxuriant foliage, rocky avenues, and peasants' 
huts, \nth now and then a house of prayer 

. civilizing the wilds. At the end of the seven- 

• teenth mile he entered the town of 

and going to the Blue Boar, he was soon ac- 
costed by a very good-looking boy, of about 
seventeen: " Zur, be your name Measter 

. Kemp?" ' Yes, my name is Kemp.' " Then, 
Zur, my mistress ha sent for 'ees, and she 
prays ye to take somewhat, because ye ha 
corned a long journey." 

Michael. 1 am very much obliged to your 
mistress, but I have no need of any refresh- 
ment, till I reach home: I had a very good 
dinner, and need no more. 

" Will ye take some ale ?" ^ Oh no, I thank 
yua, L am in want of nothing but a good 
nighfs rest.' They went on carefully, for the 
evening'was closing in; and they both thought 
on the death of poor Farmer Finch. As they 
drew near the spot, Samuel Brown said, " Zur, 
'twas here as we found poor measter: he hadn't 
a bit of sense!" Michael made no reply, but 
he lifted up his heart to God, to keep liim 
sober and temperate^^'ond prayed t\\^\.\i^xKv\^|Q^» 
bfi.9^ example to those undet \Ba cds^ ^i ^s;^a^ 
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industry in his station, and, above all, of piety 
and Christian love. They soon reached the 
farm: it was under a lofty hill, and in front 
was a level plain of many acres ; the house wfts 
large and comfortable. Mrs. Finch was, as : 
her brother said, a nice woman: she was '\ 
seated in a small room with her son and 
daughter; there was a look of composed sor- 
row about the latter, and the mother could / 
only weep when she inquired after her bro- 
ther, and when she remembered why she stood 
in need of such a servant. Michael delivered 
Moss's letter to his sister, who begged he would 
sit, saying, " You must be tired, Mr. Kemp.** 
^ I shall be very glad to go to bed, if you please, 
ma*am.* She ordered some gruel, took it up 
to him herself, and told him that the excellent 
character she had heard of him had impressed 
her with complete confidence in him ; that she 
should now feel as much at ease as a widow in^ ^ 
her circumstances could feel; and leaving the 
new comer to repose, soon withdrew. 

How Michael felt the following mornings . 

may be best conceived by those to whom a 

very responsible situation is new. It certainly 

was a time of deep thought, and more unmixed 

care, than ever Michael had \uaowtv\ ^sidVik 

Aad recourse to prayer and\iV^^>5ci\fc*»^^^' 
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termined to take Joseph for liis model, and to 
guard the property of his mistress with his 
most assiduous care ; and thus he said to liim- 
Self, ** I must examine my tools before I begin 

■ ^towork.'* rfe asked Mrs. Finch to allow him 
to see the servants. ITie shepherd and his boy 
came first: his name was John Clark, his 
boy's Joseph Clark : very pleasant counte- 
nances, Michael liked them both. The father 
said, " I hope, Sir, we shall give you satisfac- 
tion." Michael felt ashamed of the new im- 
portance of his station, but he checked him- 
self when about to speak, because he saw his mis- 
tress's success rested on his consequence ; there- 
fore he replied, ^ Be faithful to your mistress's 
interest, and I shall be sure to be satisfied.* 
The carter, who lodged in the house, had a 
very stupid appearance ; a dark bushy head 
and a bony figure, small eyes deep sunk, a pair 
of very red cheeks, thick lips rather under- 
hung, and an impediment in his speech. Mrs. 
Pinch smiled as this man entered: ^^ William- 
son, this is Mr. Kemp." ' Zu-ur-r Zur, I-I am 
ready to obey — to obey your ordei's.' Mi"S. 
Finch said, ^ Mr. Kemp, this is a very honest 
fellow : he has lived here thirteen years; iny 
poor husband had a very good opinion of l\iraSf ' 

, ^ AS^ikf&tresfs, ye be mam goo^'^ ^^ ^28te^ 
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rough carter. Tom, the other carter, was with 
the team; the boy, Charles, was gone with 
him, to fetch a load of coal from the next 
town. Stephen, the fellow, canie in; a fine 
specimen of a Bdtish peasant: dte^r, red, and 
white, well grown, a curled head of light hair, 
clean, and in a frock white and new, with a 
blue handkerchief round his throat, the nice 
collar of his shirt turned over; hardly shall 
one see a more interesting rustic lad. Michael's 
heart seemed to love him without leave, and 
the boy looked respectful and bowed These, 
vAiki the lad that came to meet Michael, made 
up the men-servants, and the two maids were 
very decent country girls. Every thing with- 
in doors was in beautiful order, but the want 
of a master and the confusion of circumstances 
had prevented what he saw must he his care 
without. 

And now Mrs. Finch desired Williamson 
to bring Mr. Kemp the horse, and to acconou- 
pany him over the farm. There was a mill on 
the stream, but it was out of repair, and the 
miller seemed not very promising: when Mi- 
chael got off his horse, the miller turned into 
the mill-house, as if he would have said, ^ Fare- 
welH to all jxxy gains.'* Though Michael per-* 
fectly understood his manner, Yie ig^&iMi wv^v^ 
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though he had ncrt noticed him; and, turning 
to Williamson^ fiaid, " Who manages here?* 
* Mason, Sir/ « Has he a family r '^ Y^, Sir/ 
** Where do they live ?" The saucy rogue hear- 
mg these questions, came out, and feeling his 
anger too strong for his prudence, said, ^ '^hen 
you are piaster j Mr. What-d 'ye-call-em, it will 
be time enough to know where I lives ; and 
BOW 1*11 tell you a piece of my mind, it 
would have been more decenter, if ye had 
staid till poor old master was clean decayed, 
like, afore you had come courting mistress * 
MichaeFs reserve had almost vanished, but he 
regained his composure, and turning to Wil- 
liamson, said, '^ This mill must be repaired,** 
and ordered the miller to come up to the 
house in the evening. After a ride of sopae 
hours, observing the state of gates> hed£^^ 
and ditches, the underwood that should be 
cut, and the trees which were to be felled, he 
returned to the farm. It was six o*cIock, and 
before the honest Michael could eat his dinner 
the impertinent miller appeared. ^ The mil- 
ler wants you, ma'am." * What do you want^ 
Mason? The fellow looked half angry, half 
impertinent, and said the new master o 
him. Mrs. Finch turned to Michael^ 

rose and said^ ^ Madam, 1 ad^^^sft ^wl \» #S! 

-.ma - ^ 
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that man a month's warning: I must have 
servants who know their places; Williamson 
will ii^rm you of the reason of my request,'* 
The imller said, in a muttering tone, * 'Twasn't 
a new tale, every body knew it, and time would 
shew.' " Mason, you have a month before you, 
suit yourself," said Mrs, Finch. Mrs. Finch's 
curiosity was on the fret, and she immediately 
called Williamson to know what all this meant. 
He told her; and, incfais stammering way, said, 
|[^ Mis-mistress, don't ye mind en, 'tis a ba*bar 
t>ad man, and Maister Kem-Kemp is quite in 
the right on't,' 

The warning given to the Miller produced 
yarious sensations. Mrs. Finch admired the 
penetratration of Michael. Williamson ap- 
proved* it, for he was devoted to his mistress, 
;and had no opinion of Mason. John Clark 
^d to his son, " Mind, boy, for we 've got a 
ghai*p master." When Tom (the other carter) 
retumeS, and Charles with him, they went into 
the stable and found Stephen; they had met 

f JMason, who, like many others of his cast, had 

ssdd more than truth warrants. " So, Stephen, 

.we're all going to be tumecj off; and mistress 

is to be married next Monday " Stephen 

fjstoppeA his business, to ask where he heard 

^at npnsms^. . '^ Why it came feomt\v^\M>\v»i^ 
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^ liideedr ^ Mason met me by the lower 
feeding-ground, and desired I'd mind my man- 
ners, for here was the new master wouM have 
me m to look at me; and he advised meko put 
my hands afor me, and look like a Presbyterian, 
and then mayhap I might keep my place.*' All 
this nonsense, and much more, passed; but Mi- 
chael kept on his steady way, and was not 
diverted from his purpose. • 

The mill was repaire(|iand a small cotta|[e 
added, and Michael daily attended to pu|^ 
things in train. His first proposal to his ^ 
mistress was to put Williamson into the house, 
but this honest fellow was so strong and so 
much attached to his mistress that she did not 
like to lose his protection. It was at lengra ^ 
determined to get a pa:'son as a mere labourer, 
who should board at the farm, and so have no 
temptation to dishonesty. Michael suggested 
to his mistress that the grinding should be p^d 
at the time, and the stupid and dahgerouck 
practice of taking toll be no more permitted; 
that the cottage should be let to some decent 
fimiily, and the miller sleep there. 

While these arrangements were taking^/ 
place time slipped by, and the pleasant month' 
of May dressed that lovely coimtry anew. 
Mhkfel bad made progress s\on?V:;i \^\)Xi «sn5^\ 
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every eye watched to oblige him, every step 
quickened when he asked a &vour; and 
though he spared no one's faults he was so 
very^Lst to their merits that they were proud 
of his praise, because it was always given when 
merited. There was a farmer in tiie village 
who was a great talker, a great drinker, a rest-. 
less irregular man, desirous of gain, proud of 
command, yet so unequal in his conduct that 
hie would sit on a gate, kicking his legs, watch- 
ing the boys at fives, and then get down, finding 
one of his lads among them ask what he meant 
by wasting his time, complain what a sad set 
he had, and walk home muttering all the way 
that nobody was plagued as he was with such 
a set of little idle boys and a pack of worthless 
men and women: this man, whose name was 
<5r^aves, called one evening on Mrs. Finch 
(who .never wished to see him), and said '^ he 
was glad to hear she was going on so pros- 
perous; but you are always in luck, and so is 
your brother always in luck. What do you 
give that young fellow there for looking afjter 
your business?" Mrs. Finch made no reply. 
^ I say, whatever you ^ve I '11 double, if you 
you'll part with him." ^ Mr. Greaves !' was all 
JMrs. Finch could say. She looked on Michael, 
wAo felt very uncomfortably \ \w& ^& "^x^. 
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Finch seemed to expect him to say something, 
he rose with respect, and said he was perfectly 
satisfied with his situation, and had no wish to 
change: he then went out, leaving Mr. Greaves 
in astonishment that a person should not avail 
himself of what he said was an uncommon 
genteel offer. 

The character of Michael gradually unfolded 
itself, and he became so beloved in the house, 
and so respected, that he could not help feel- 
ing how God had heard his prayer, and given 
him favour in the eyes of those with whom he 
dwelt. Now, for the first time, poor Michael 
began to feel the power of temptation: he 
thought he had attained, and began to think 
he stood firm, that nothing could make him 
forget his God ; and just then he forgot to keep 
his eye on that Saviour on whose arm he had 
hitherto leant : he was treasuring up in his re- 
membrance how his path had been hitherto 
marked by the Divine favour, and began to 
indulge the vain idea that he was a favourite 
of Heaven; he said, with the Psalmist, " I shall 
never be moved." And here every Christian 
reader will pity him, and every experienced 
Christian foresee what happened ; that, to save 
him from settling on |>ast<<evidences, to prevent 

Afe becommg independent oVl«!!^ ^iS^a^^^s«i5^ 

^- . 
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whose goodness was his only stay, he must be 
taught his own weakness. It was in the begin- 
ning of hay-harvest, a very dry season, the hay 
just cut, and some careless person had left a 
3cythe lying in the meadow. Michael not ob- 
serving it, for it was ahnost covered with grass^ 
trod on one side and turned his ankle so as to 
<£slocate the joint. He lay under a burning sun 
without power to rise till the people returned 
to their work, and to their astonishment found 
their beloved master lying in the distressed 
situation I have described. He was nearly f^dnt- 
ing when the people raised him and carried 
him home. Not to weary the reader wilh a 
tedious tale of afflictive remedies, the sprain 
was most distressing, and the restoratives of a 
very painful nature, from the necessity of dis* 
persing the extravasated blood. During the 
long sleepless nights poor Michaelpassed,he was 
<^n led to examine what needs be there was 
for this affliction, and why he felt so sadly op- 
pressed: had he not needed it, he was sure it 
would not have happened. Having no person 
to whom he could speak, drove him to earnest 
prayer: he repeated that part of the Psalms, 
^^ In my prosperity, I said I shall never be 
moved; thou. Lord, of thy goodness hast made 
mjrhUlso strong: but now^ a\aa\ 1 wci e:d&\. o^ 
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of the light of thy coimtenauce. But mine eyes 
are unto thee, O thou worship of Israel! O 
turn not thou thy face away, from me! I 
am poor and in misery, forsake me not! O 
Lord, thou hast been my succour; leave me 
not, neither forsake me, O God of my salva- 
tion !*' He remained in prayer, his eyes closed, 
and was relieved by these petitions which 
seemed to suit with his depressed state. Many 
days his pain of body and the darkness of his 
mind kept him sadly low, but He who waiteth 
to be gracious turned again in smiles, and the 
blessing of- God's presence was endeared by 
privations; then, as the Psalmist said, "We 
were hke those who dream;'* then was his 
mouth filled with praise. 

The return of peace to his mind brought 
concern for his mistress's temporal interest; 
and as he now rested on a cane couch in the 
bedroom, he begged to see Williamson, whose 
regard for his mistress made him his best instiii- 
ment. Williamson came up: Michael begged 
he would sit as he had much to say. ^^ Sir, we 
be all main sorry for your bad a-ac-ci-cident; 
we would all do what we could." Michael. 
* That is exactly what I wished to say to you, 
WilHamson; that your mistress will suffer if 
jwMf are Bot watebiaV " \ es, ^\t ^ \\y5rT\\aH^ 
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Terj* quiet, but I watches all one; and I think 
as ye 'II be particular pleased, when ye can 
walk, to see how well they behaves; and more 
nor that, they be main sorry for yon, Sir, and 
hope as you *11 do well, for they all loved you 
as much as thof you were their own kin, they 
think." It was vain for Michael to disguise;, 
he could not; he had determined never to wia 
their love by doing wrong, he had never hoped 
to be beloved; it affected him to tears, he could 
only thank God. Williamson could not under- 
stand it; he supposed Mr. Kemp must have 
been thinking of something else. 

When Mr. Powell came to see Michael in 
the beginning of August, he said, " Now, Sir, 
I would have you try your crutches, and gently 
exercise your foot without suffering it to touch 
the ground.** This was good news to MichaeU 
he availed himself of the permission, and ere 
September was over he could walk or ride a 
short distance without &tigue; but he felt it 
most true, that care on his part must follow 
the surgeon's; for tedious indeed had the coiv- 
finement been to him, and the protraction of 
of it was more distressing to him than any 
other sickness, because he was well enough to 
en/oy reading, conversation, to eat, to drink. 
Mid to sleep weUi in short, Nres^aves^ otSc^j ^'tfe- 
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vented his raising his limb, but patience must 
be exercised, he must not heed ill-natured 
speeches but resign his good name into God's • 
keeping. Nevertheless, James Finch's re- 
petition of a conversation he heard in the 
parlour between Mr. Greaves and his sister, 
Jemima Finch, did not increase his willingness 
to rest one moment longer than necessity re* 
quired. This gossiping man came in one 
evening when Mrs. Finch was gone to the rec- 
tory with a yearly present of the finest honey, 
and after a gracious nod, and well, young lady, 

and how are you ftpw, and how is Madam Finch 
and the young squire? he drew his chair, and 
asked for a little warm hoUands and water. 
^ My mother is out, Sir, and I am seldom left 
alone, so that I rarely think of the keys ; but I 
can get you some ale. Sir, if you please.*' 'Well, 
Miss Jemima, I'll take a little of your ale if it 
be fresh, for I should be mighty sorry to get 
the mulligrubs.' " Sir!" said Jemima won- 
dering, while the sapient Mr. Greaves sat on 
the hall-table kicking his legs about. 'I'll 
take some ale. Miss.' The ale was brought. 
^ And pray^ Miss Jemima, how is Mr, Kemp, 
your head man?' '^ He is much better, Sir, I 
thank you." * Oh ! you thank me: well^ here'^ 
botii your iiealtbs, and 1 \vo^ ^^^\^ 
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very happy/ " SirT said tiro very simple- 
minded girl. ^ Pray, Miss, is your mother 
coming in soon?* " I really catft tell, Sir, my 
mother is gone to Mr. Cooper's, Sir, and Mrs. 
Cooper is very fond of my mother, and she 
sometimes stops rather late; their servant 
always comes home with her." * Indeed, Miss ? 
" Yes, Sir,** ^ I 'm veiy glad, Miss, Mr. Kemp 
is so well ; pray when do you expect him down 
stairs?' " lie has been down to-day. Sir; but 
the doctor says he must have patience, or he '11 
be bad again." ^ That would be a sad pity. 
Miss Jemima.' " Yes, Sir." ^ I suppose your 
men have had a merry life on't, they don't wish 
him well as much as j/ou do, Miss: I never 
heard as the mice was fond of the cat.' " Sir,** 
said Jemima, whose mind was so unaccustomed 
to any but simple meanings, that these figures 
of speech quite confounded her, and she' 
waited with a natural look of inquiry to 
know his meaning. 'Why, Miss, did you 
ever see a mouse run after a cat?' "No, 
Sir." ' Well, Miss, I suppose as your men 
be pretty much like the mice, they have no 
objection to Mr. Michael being safe in his nest: 
I thinks as he must have had a mighty agtee- 
^jbJe tJ/n^0n't ever since the middle of June 
<*^ Ai^^Kftn flursed and coddietf), iMvdL\\s«fe\^ 
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'' September.' " He has suffered a great deal, 
Sir ; Mr. Powell said if the leg had been broken 
he would not have suffered near so much " 

* Indeed !* " Yes, indeed ; Mr. Powell said so.** 

* It has been a pretty little job for Mr. PqwcU, 
I suppose he '11 have half of Mr. Kemp's wages.* 
'^ I do not know. Sir." There was a natural 
good sense about Jemima, though she could 
not understand the low allusions of Mr. 
Greaves: yet she never committed any femily 
affairs to the ear of a stranger, ahd rested silent 
to all these observations. The undaunted Mr. 
Greaves said no more to Jemima, but asking 
for a servant to light him over the ploughed 

. fields, he began with Stephen, the promising 
boy I have before-mentioned, " So, Stephen, I 
suppose you've had nice holidays since this 
£imous Mr. Kemp has been in his state bed- 
chamber.'* 

Stephen. Sir! 

Mr. Greaves. You Ve had a merry life on't 
of late, I say. , 

Stephen. No, Sir, I can't say we have ; for Mr. 
. Kemp has been so bad, and we have missed him 
sadly; he knows business, and he's so thought- 
ful like, 'tis a pleasure to work under him. 

Mr. G. [Rather vexed to be disappointed.] 
And you ate all such good sXesvSi^ ^^^?^>s§j^ 
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tliat you like to be looked after? 

Stephen. Yes, Sir, we do; at least / do. 
I ^m sure we *11 all be main glad when- Mr. 
^^emp can come among us. 

This was very provoking to Mr. Greaves, 
whose whole visit was made with a view to/ 
pick up scandal. He reached home in^i^ence, 
and dismissed the boy without thankipg hii^^. 
and Stephen was full of wonder at Mr. Greaves's 
tiuestio^^^ Thusitis in this world: true excel- 
fence always raises the enmity of bad men; 
and whoever hopes to obtain the approbation 
of, the j{Vorld at large will be greatly deceived. 
The snule of Heaven, and peace in your own 
bosom, is your sure reward hei-e, and the con- 
solation of walking uprightly before God will 
support you in your hours of pain and weakness. 

We have hitherto been so much engaged 
with the inmates of the Valley Farm, that we 
have given no account of the village, the rec- 
tor, the school, &c. The village of 

was in a beautiful situation; a variety of MU 
and vale, a small regular street with the diurch 
at the end, and two roads branching one on 
each side the churchyard. The only really 
pretty part of the street was the village-p^en, 
which was planted in the corners with walnut- 
trees^ jSve in a clump: these trw^ ^«^ ^ ^^ 
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from the late rector to the children of the poor, 
and the viUage-green was the gift of the lord 
of the manon This was kept very n^tly ; and 
on a fine summer's eve it was worth any oneV 
while to walk to see the happy group at play: 
vthe old peasants would sit on the benches^ and 
<rften4v^ge of the merits of the young compe- 
iiltorsi. Michael had never visited the green^ 
he had only been to the church and hom!|; 
for in the week he was busy with arrangements^ 
and on Sundays the little }eisure he had was^ 
spent in reading and meditation. However, 
when he was sufficiently recovered, Mrs. Finch 
told him one mc^rning she thought that he had 
better go to the green, and take James with 
him; When they came to the first cottage, 
James said, ^^ Mr. Kemp, would you Uke to 
see our school?" M. * I should, indeed.* So 
they went in. At the top of the room was a,r 
very big rod, and beside it a long paper cap ' 
and tassels of curled worsted, and in a comer 
stood a culprit with his back to the little 
company. There were about thirty-five chil- 
dren variously engaged: the boys appeared 
very idle ; the little girls had work, and there- 
fore had less temptation to waste time and 
tear books. Michael ventured lo ^V^M ^\^. 
Fairbntber had ever beard oi \Jfta x^^ "^^"^^cw 
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which kept the whole school employed at once, 
by m eans of the children t hemsel ves ? The old 
woman rose, and. shaking with passion said, 
" I'll tell ye what, I'll tell ye what, I Ve taught 
school fifty years, fifty years; every farmer in 
this parish has larned of me and mine, and 
d 'ye think I be going to be teached by a boy." 
The children began to laugh, and look at one 
^miother, and Michael thinking it not right to 
invade the dignity of an instructress withdrew, 
not without hearings " Well, a good riddance r 
and then something about " Poor Mason T 
This went into Michael's heart with pain; but 
before he could shut the gate of the little gar- 
den, he saw the clergyman with his wife and 
Kttle girl coming near, and stepped back to 
re-open the gate. Mr. Cooper said, ^* I hope, 
Mr. Kemp, you have recovered from your ac- 
cident ?*' Michael bowed, and said he had, ex- 
cepting weakness. He passed to the village- 
green, and Mr. Cooper to the school. James 
being seated by Michael, under shade of the 
trees, could contain no longer: " What a shock- 
ing passion Mrs. Fairbrother was in T Michael. 
* Yes, really ; and I am very sony I spoke to 
her.' He sat down, and coidd not help reflect- 
ing how painful it was, that turn which way 
Ae would he gave offence. Poor fellow! th6 
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weakness of his body weakened his spirits and 
destroyed the calm he had felt at first setting 
out for his walk. Mr. Cooper s manner was 
very kind, but he determined to draw conso- 
lation from a better source ; and pulling out his 
little Bible, he read that portion of Peter, Ist^ 
epistle, 2d chap. " This is thankworthy^ i£^ 
man for conscience toward God endute grief^ 
suffering wrongfully." He could say he had 
never acted in any thing important without a 
desire to please God, and he took consolation. 
He sat readingunder the trees while James made 
himself a whip of a hazel twig and some string. 
In the mean time Mr. Cooper returned, and 
passing near Michael he rose to give him place 
on the bench. " Well, Mr. Kemp," said Mr. 
Cooper, " you have greatly offended our vil- 
lage Busby. How could you dare to propose 
^innovation to a person whose experience has 
carried her through half a century ?" Tb|« 
was pronounced with so grave an air, that' btit 
for the smile which accompanied the last sen- 
tence, he should have feared he had offended 
Mr. Cooper as well as Mrs. Fairbrother. Mi- 
chael replied, that when he sat out, he had no 
other thought but of going to the village-green, 
and certainly had still less intention of offend- 
iDglMErs. Fkdrbrother. Mrs. Cooper said^ ^ You 
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are^a young man, Mr. Kemp ; should you live 
to my age, you will find prejudice too hard for 
you, and when accompanied by ignorance it is 
impregnable. That good woman prefers hear- 
ing every child read singly, and leaving ten 
idle while she teaches one, to putting the whole 
party in motion, anfl employing every child the 
whole time of school-hours. I never like to 
think on the subject, it so vexes and mortifies 
me; but caU I must, because it is my duty. 
Good morning, I sincerely wish you better." 
Michael's heart inclined him to detain Mr. 
Cooper a minute on the subject of Mason, the 
miller; he looked, but did not speak. Mr. 
Cooper perceived he wished to say something, 
and turned back: "had you any thing fur- 
ther to say?** 

Michael. Yes, indeed, I had. Sir. Mason, 
the miller — I certainly wished Mrs. Finch |fa 
part with him, he did not appear to me a per- 
58on likely to suit: I am sure I had no personal 
^like to him, having only seen him once; his 
want of respeqt for Mrs, Finch's character 
led me to judge that he was . by no means a 
proper servant for her. 

Mr. Cooper. I believe every person in this 
parish^ wh6 has any regard for their own inte- 
reH^ is obliged to you; we aU faiA \)afc ^n|xv- 
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tage of an honest miller. But Mrs. Fairbrq^ther 
had two children of the miller's, and her ear 
was open to his exaggerated complaints. The 
miller has left the village, and you were the cause 
of his removal; these are unpardonable sins. 

Michael. I am very sorry. Sir, to have 
an enemy. • 

Mr. C. If you are determined not to have 
an enemy you must resolve to have no rule of 
action, but bend to the evil designs of evil men. 
Every man will consider you his enemy, whose 
conduct you do not approve ; and the very sins 
they themselves are most known to commit, 
they will be sure to cast on you: thus, for 
instance, Mr. Greaves will say you never speak 
a word of truth; Mr. Mason Mdll charge you 
with filling your purse at your mistress's ex- 
pense; and Mrs. Fairbrother will say you are 
a selfish malicious young man. Would you 
wish to enjoy the peace your own excellent ' 
principles entitle you to share, busy yourself 
only in your own circle; there i3 a restlessness 
in wicked people, and they enjoy inflicting the 
misery they feel, if they can but throw their 
wicked darts at the peaceable; these are all 
united at bottom, and 'tis a relief bad spirits 

^ttalways feel, to sink the worthy by their mali^-. 

^3^. You have suftpieut* €;m^\o^va^Tj^* ^S; 
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you have any hour of leisure let me see you ; I 
have an intention to establish a two-hours* 
school for all who can attend it. I mean to 
give a cottage in the centre of our pretty village • 
green, and I shall admit none who cannot pay 
three-halipence a-week: I shall alsp^give a 
milk-porridge suppeftoall who will pay a yearly 
subscription of six shillings. I shall be very 
glad to take the advice of any who will oblige 
me with it. It has strack me, that for a vil- 
lage, where they see and know so little, a moral 
catechism might be a good thing, besides the 
Sunday exercise of the Church: but more of 
this at some future day. 

Again Mr. Cooper bowed^ and again Mi- 
chael sought the Valley Farm. 

There is such a similarity in the days of a 
person only employed in the simple duties of 
Hie in a country village, that I must of neces- 
sity pass over some months, and inform the 
reader that Michael had quite recovered from 
his accident, that his health was perfectly esta- 
blished, and his respectabihty increasing every 
day, when he received the following letter 
from his sister: 

^' DBAR BROTHER, 

*^ I am very happy at home, only I h 
think * twould be better for the fomity if one ^r^* : 

^ \ 
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two of us could get out; and your master^ Mr. 
Moss^ came to a sale of sheep at P. and called 
on father to tell him as Mi*s. f^nch liked you 
so much, so I made bold to ask him if he knew 
of a place for me, and he said he shouldn't 
wonder but I might do for his sister, and he 
asked if I had been oiit. *Now, Brother Mi- 
chael, it would be so happy like, to live with 
you, do pray tell your mistress that I *11 be par- 
ticular happy to come; and teU her that I have 
bad the whole care of the rectory dairy, and 
made every kind of cheese, and that the butter 
has never been misliked but once, and that was 
when it was long in gathering and long in 
coming, and I am sure as I fretted enough 
about that, I have learned a little of every 
thmg at the rectory, because Madam Walker 
thought to serve me. — Pray try to get me to 
Kve where you do, my own Michael. 

" Your dutiful sister, 

'' FANNY KEMP." 
Michael shed many tears over this letter, 
the first he had had since he lived at the Val- 
ley. Nothing could be more agreeable to his 
feelings than to have his own Fanny so near 
him, but he dared do nothing of this sort with- 
out much thought, much pmyer, and quiet 
coHnderation ; but as his master could not 
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have proposed it if he had not, in smie degree, 
liked Fanny's appearance, he thought he would 
give Mrs. Finch the letter without any obser 
vatlon. He did so; and Mrs. F^ch said, 
" Perhi^s, Mr. Kemp, you may not know that 
Judith goes at Michaelmas?'* 

Michael. No, Ma'am, I did not. 

Mrs. F. She is to marry Joseph Clark. 

Michael. Joseph is a very good servant^ 
but they are botjii young. 

Mrs. F. I tlpiik so too, Mr. Kemp ; but 
they seem determined. Is your sister aware 
that ours is a farm-house? I fear our place 
may not be good enough, and that there is too 
much hard work. Is she delicate in her health ? 

Michael. Not at all. Ma'am; but I hope 
you will not think I wish to press you to take 
my sister. 

Mrs.F. No indeed, Mr. Kemp; but I should 
be very sorry to see your sister unhappy when 
she came. 

Michael remained alent; he saw Mrs. 
Finch was rather backward, and not knowing 
her reason, he determined to leave it entirely.^ 
Three days passed, and not a word was spoken. 
Michael longed to write to his precious warm- 
hearted Fanny, but he thought he would iiteigr 
tW the following day ; however, that veiyj ^^S(i^^ 
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ing, Mrs. Finch stopped him as he was going 
to bed, and said, '^ Mr. Ken)p, I have consulted 
Mrs. Cooper, and she advises me by all means 
to take your sister; and now I'll tell you the 
true reason why I thought it would not suit : my 
brother wrote me word Fanny Kemp wanted a 
place, and advised me by all means to take 
her. ^ She comes (says he) of a good stock ; I 
never saw a prettier girl, and she has an un- 
common genteel way with her.' Now, Mr. 
Kemp, it was natural for me think all this was 
above a farm-house, but Mrs. Cooper says if 
she will not do here she may do for her; so if 
you please to send word if she can wait two 
months, I shall be happy to take her."* Michael 
wrote to his mother the following letter with 
a postciipt for Fanny: 

^My dear 8^ honoured Mother^ 

^* It has pleased God to fix me &r 
away from you, but I never forget to think on 
you when the labour of my day is over, and I 
pray to God to take care of you all, and to 
bring us together again. I had a letter from 
Fanny. Mrs. Rndh is willing to take her, 
Yoa kAow how much I love her; and I hope 
sheiiplU not be at all giddy, because that would 
liA our hearts ache. Tell her there ia a 
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great deal to do, and pray her to think well 
on't before she comes. My duty to my father : 
my love to the children. " Your own 

*^ MICHAEL KEMP," 

" PS. Dear Fanny,,precious sister, I can 
hardly believe my own happiness; to see you 
in two months is such a pleasure ! But, Fanny, 
my dear love, do not be fond of dress; be al- 
ways clean, but never^we, as the silly girls call 
it; I never think well of a poor girl dressed 
up. I send half a five-pound note: three to 
buy father a great-coat, one for my mother, 
and the other for you ; I send it to you for • . 
fear my father and mother should thapk tOB, I 
will have nothing but their blessing. — Give ine 
a line soon, my dear dear sister, to let me 
know you have the note safe.** 

The note reached in safety, and the fond 
parents thanked God for his goodness in giving, 
them such a son. The prospect of Fanny'sl 
going out was such a comfort; and in the sofae 
house with our Michael too, said the fitther, as 
]be sat cowering over the blaze of a nice wood- 
fire. He looked up, smiling, ^^ A wise son «> 
maketh a glad father! but a foolish soq is the 
heaviness of his mother r his eye moistened as 
be spokey and he looked on his family* Joe. '] 
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burst into tears^ and every eye was turned on 
him. He was a slim boy, of 13 years, and his 
Jsither had taken some pains to teach him to 
"read, and given hinj the advantage of a master 
for writing in the winter; but the bo/s sense 
was not equal to MichaeFs. He continued 
crying. His mother said, " My poor boy, 
what can make you cry, now we are all so 
happy? He said not a word, but contined 
crying. Fanny went to him — ^^ Darling Joe, 
tell your own Fan what is the matter?** ^ Go 
to bed, foolish boy,' said his father. The poor 
boy went out and Fanny followed. She staid 
a long time, and when she came back, said 
^ Do; father, do. Mother, go and comfort Joe» 
He thought when you looked up that you 
meant hinij when you said ^ a foolish son is the 
heaviness of his mother ;* and then, when you 
said * go to bed, foolish boy,' he was sure of it, 
and I cannot persuade him. " Poor Joe! Poor 
Joe!'* said both father and mother, and they 
went to comfort him. 

Reader, pardon the digression ; I am sure, 
to all lovers of feeling and nature the fire-side 
of the worthy Kemps will not be uninteresting, 

Stephen, the lad whom I mentioned in the 
foregoing pages, had recommended himself 
to Michael by the most uniform good con<* 

K 
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dopt^y and the most pleasing attention to jbo^ 
^rsonal convenience. Never would he svi^' 
fer him to want a clean pair of shoes, ;jsi, 
coat brushed, or any comfort his attendanc;^ > 
could bestow. ITiis began in the boy's wait- 
ing on Michael, in his room, in the worst 
period of his accident; and as Michael had 
clwsen him for his attendant, the boy con- 
tinued aBbut him, and so endeared hinfl^lf that 
Michael felt for him a fondness be had never 
before experienced for a Strang. During his 
long nights .of suffering he used to repeat a 
good deal irf Scripture; and the faithful Ste- 
phen, hearing the sound of his voice, would 
rise upon his elbow — ^^ Mr. Kemp, Sir, I sleep 
80 sound; pray call loud, JSir^ if you want^ 
me. I'm sure Td be main sorry to sleep when 
you wanted me. Had not I better be up, Sir ?** 
^ No Stephen, it will make me very uncom^ 
fortable. I promise to call you when I want 
any thing.* It was now Michael felt the fulfil- 
ment of that promise, ^^ he that watereth shall 
be watered also himself:" for the many sleep- 
less nights he had passed with Jem had returned 
on his »ind, in the willing services of Stephen; 
aad^thcronly thoughts which occupied his mind 
were, how he could repay his temporal services 
i&^.^inV(iia/iiistructioa« Stei^veii^kvT^b^bs^^ 
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with respect, aiid used regularly to attend his 
order, where to find the three texts, which 
Michael wished him to read in the day. Mi- 
chael's plan was this: doctrine, faith, and prac- 
tice: ** All we, like sheep, have gone astray; 
we have turned every one to his own way." 
*^ Believe on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be 
saved."^ ^* Bring forth fruits meet for repent- 
ance.'* These he used to look out in the dav, 
and write th^ bpok, chapter, and vei*se.^ iSte^ 
phen was to read them first to him, and then 
again to himself, and at night he read them to 
Michael. The boy*s mind was not particularly 
brilliant, but truth once received, remained; 
and this habit was pleasing to him, first, because 
Michael wished it, and then he felt that he read 
with more pleasure when he understood how to 
^ply it; and latterly he went to the Bible in 
all his difficulties, as he would consult a friend. 
The gradual intercouse between Michael 
and this good boy never declined. Stephen 
kept the footing he had gained ; and when there 
Was no pretence for nursing him, he always 
found some question to ask ; as, " Pray, Sir, 
don't you think our house is improving? — Sir, 
I think Charles is got steady: I minds when 
he always went on & Sunday to the public. — 
To-morrow we are going to try to get a little 

K2 
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jtfohey for poor Da^^'s widow; 8he*s in a 
power of trouble, Sir. I remembers the mit0 
as our Saviour said was more than all the rich 
men's gifts.'' By these, and other little plan3, 
Stephen contrived to get Michael's ear; but, 
though he was very much delighted with the 
growing worth of Stephen, he found the excel- 
lent plan he first formed with a pure intentunii 
by degrees lessened his own leisure for prayer, 
and this he felt to be the fir^t Step to decline 
in vital piety, it led to the following con- 
versation between Michael and the pleasant 
improving Stephen : 

It was nine o'clock, and Steplj^en bad 
brought Michael his slippers and took bis 
shoes, and they were walking up the broad old 
staircase, when Michael turned to go into his 
room, and Stephen was full of questions on 
some subjects he wished to bring before his 
fnend. Michael, holding the door in his hand, 
S£ud, " Good night, Stephen" 

Stephen. May I speak one word. Master 
Michael? 

Michael. Certainly. 

Stephen. Are you angry with me, Sir? 

Michael. No, indeed: what can make you 
think so? 

Sfephen. JBecause, Sir, >fO\x\3i&eflL Vi \aa5.\o 
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meoi ei night, and I^ove to hear you^ it does 
me so much good. 

Michael. I am truly glad of this, Stephen: 
but. you will allow I ought to take some care 
of nay own soul; and I have found of late that 
my prayem are short and sleepy, after you 
leave me, and this must not be. Look in your 
Bible to-morrow, Stephen, and tell me what 
you think of the latter part of the 6th verse 
1st chapter of Solomon's Song; I feel that it 
applies to me. 

Stephen. I go. Sir, because you wish it; 
but cannot think God can be angry with you 
who are doing every one g09d. 

JMiehaeL You are very young, Stephen, 
and you know but little of me: as to my doing 
good 1 am sure I wish to do it, but I cannot 
neglect prayer; if I do, I shall very soon cease 
to deserve your's or any other person's good 
word. 

Stq)hen went»rfiip<ayy but he muttered all 
the way he went, ^ N6, no! Mr. Kemp is out 
there^ be can't help being good, it's his nature 
to be good." 

According td his usual custom, Stephen 
went to call him at five, and he took his bread 
and JDoiBr at six. He could uoY. xmsX ^d.^Kscw'?, 
tbC'meawMg of that text, " TX^e^ xk^^ ^«s^ 
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keeper of the vineyard, but my own vinej^d 
have I not kept." 

^^ Michael. In many parts of the Scripture 
the heart }s compared to a ^eyard, and I fed 
that in the upright desire to do good to others 
neglect of myself has crept in. We have an 
arch foe, who goeth about as a roariqg. tioQ 
seeking whom he may devour. 

Stq>hen (still warm-hearted, though silent) 
looked incredulous. 

Michael. Do you wish me well, Stq^ihen? 

Stephen. Oh, Sir! you know I do. 

Michael. Then let me hear you speak of 
the goodness of Him who died for us, and 
never more of my goodness. Remember what 
the Apostle Paul says, '^ I thank Gop, I b;^K 
tized none of you;'* for even in those days con- 
verts were apt to look at sinners, and not at 
the Saviour. Avoid this snare, my good fellow ! 
and nowfor business. ^^ I knowthat in me, that 
is, in my flesh, dwelleth noigood thing.** 

This conversation had a good effect. The 

affectionate heart of Stephen understood his 

master's meaning, and he no more intruded, 

but left him with a respectful smile the follow- 

wff evening. This little attention, and the con* 

tinuance of Idjsure every mg\it) vr^^wf i^med 

^nd irell if^ptoyedi and otlea w li^oiit ^&m ^ 
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his bedroom closed^ he would exclaim, in the 
fullness of his heart, " Praise the Lord, O my 
soul ! and forget not all His benefits T 

About this time, as Michael was in the 
fields, one morning about ten o*clock, a mes* 
sage came to him that a person wanted him^ 
and he returned^ giving his horse to William* 
son, with orders that he would see to some 
draining he was overlooking: with leisure stride 
he crossed the home-fields and farm-yard, and 
saw a tall young man sitting in the porch. 
The person rose as he drew near, and in a tone 
of fiimiliarity said, ^^How dost do, Michael?** 
For the first minute he could not tell who it 
was, but a flush of the countenance recalled 
him, and ^ Oh, Jem, is it you?* followed. 

Jem. I 've made bold to come and ask a 
favour of you, Michael; that is, as you*d speak 
to my character. 

Michael replied he was by no mieans a per- 
wn proper to give characters, being himself a 
servant. — He observed Jeip coloured veiy 
high when he replied he did' not want a cha- 
racter, for a place, but had got himself into a 
little trouble, and he hadn't a friend in tb^ 
world as could do him any good but Michael. 

Miclikel looked^ as he feVt^ ^x^xA^cd^ 
Sur^fJln^, Mr. Mow, your iawrt«c^\&^5o^V*5^ 

1 
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BOn to apply to, he its so well known, and you 
have been there so many years. 

Jem. Yes, so I have, biit I have left Master 
these four months, and I left him in a kind of 
a pet like; a&d I can't tell an he might choose 
to speak for me, because master 's got so ragmg 
religious since that niew Mr. Lascelles came: 
be 's for having prayers every night, and Sun- 
days besides; asleep or awake^ we must all 
down on our knees, and Master reads prayers 
himself. I*m sure, I' m content as he should, 
if he likes it: and one night he calls me up to 
un, and asks me " If I wa'nt asleep?* I said 

* I believed as I was.* He said, *^ He thought 
that wa'nt decent." And I answered tin again, 

* That I worked hard all day, and I didn't see 
nothing indecent in going to sleep whea my 
work wais done.* All the people stood round 
and stared at me, and Cicely burst out laugh- 
ing; so Master saidy ** You, Cicetyj may suit 
yourself when your year is up^ And so may 
you, Mr. Jem; but I once thought that^ou 
were better disposed.** I know what MastCF 
meant, thoi^h he never said; he meant when 
you lived at the farm t Master was^right enough^ 
that was my best time. Well, after my year 

was up, which was on? the ^5t\i o€ Masdi^ I 
tbauffht I'd see the votVd^ 8»^1 iw^ttVAom^ 
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uncle's, and left my box; and I took two pound 

of my money in my pocket, and three shirts, 

and three pair of stockings, and off I set. I 

took a little task work in the next village, and 

lodged; but that didn't do me any good. One 

day, as I was walking, not quite settled in my 

own mind what to do next, I see'd a young 

girl, about sixteen, coming up: she was an 

uncommon smart-looking girl, and fixing her 

eye op me, she said ^ Cross my hand and I '11 
tell you.' I pulled out sixpence, and she told 

me, *I was bom to live free; that I should 

find friends where I little expected them; that 

I was above labour; that I should rise high 

if I followed fortune;' and a great deal more 

as I liked to hear very well. But you look 

angry, Michael. 

Michael. No, Jem, but I almost know 
your story without hearing it. 

Jem. Well, I w6nt with them to the woods, . 
and to be sure I was surprised. There was a 
power on 'ejp: there was an old man looking 
very grand' arid cross; his wife, I suppose, by 
him; horses and baggage, and an old cart; 
and under a ragged rug lay three or four 
asleep; a number of little children; five or six 
young women smoking: every one very daxk^ 
with a sty uncommon look* HCVv^ ^^ \s>asx 
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.looked at Rose, the girl who led me to theiH, 
and asked what I came for. She said, " I was 
horn to live free " ' I see that,' said the old 
woman. It grew dusk, I didn't much like it, 
and I began to wish I was at prayers at my 
old master's. However, to cut my story short, 
one of the women told me I was born to marry 
Rose. I didn't believe that, but I thought I 'd 
get out as well as I could. The old man never 
seem'd to like me; the young ones took to me 
mightily. I continued there above six weeks: 
we lived weB, and I own I was very much at 
my ease; there was plenty of fan; good eating 
and drinking: but I am under a black oath 
not to betray them. Once, as I stood at the 
door of the tent, and 'twas really in my mind 
to make off, I heard a very gruff voice close to 
my ear, " Your heels are not feather'd ;" all the 
blood forsook my body, and I think if I had 
not coughed I should have been lost. Rose 
looked at me: ^ Have you done that net, Jem?' 
I have, and hope to try it to night. ^^ Not to- 
night!" said the same dull voice: but this did 
not frighten me. Yes, to-night. Father, said I, 
and I jumped, and crossed my legs twice. My 
spirit saved me from suspicion, and I presently 
after lay down by Sampson, a fellow I nerer 
Med; 6iit I thought best uott^^yxVj'P^S^^ 
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young fellow just of my own sort. Well, as 
good luck would have it, — 

Michael. I hope a kind Providence. 

Jem. Aye, yes, a lucky Providence, — I was 
off, and nobody missed me till I got to my 
uncle's. He was surprised to see me looking 
so dirty; and I didn't know what to say, for if 
I had told him how long I had lived in that 
place, I really beUeve he would not have let 
me in. 

MichaeL So then you told yoiir uncle a 
li^ James? 

Jem. Not quite that neither, I said I had 
been making nets, and that was true; but my 
uncle looked at me, and with horror said, ^ I 
hope my sistei^s son has not turned poacher, I 
never boded good since thee left tjby Master.' 
I told my uncle he was mistaken, and that if 
ever I was at liberty to tell, I would let him 
know where I had been. He turned away^ 
and I went to get work ; there was plenty then, 
and I got good wages, and paid my uncle well 
i<x my board. But last Friday as ever was, I 
came in, and I see*d two men talking to my 
micle: I heard him say, ^^ If I could believe it, 
IM give him up, I*dgive him up, I say; but 
justice 4^^a31 be done, I say justice shall Im^ 
daaeJ^yGS^ Sir/ said the taaix, ' \JoaJC^^^fiJX 

•- . ■ -. ■>■;::■■■ 
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is to be done. This man will swear to him, he 
Jived with him six weeks and more, and he 
was the man as robbed Farmer Moss, and 
brought the goods into our company, this map 
knows him; it's a hard thing to see a good old 
grandfather like to be hanged for such a pro- 
fligate young chap.' " If," said my uncle,. " he 
is guilty, I'll not harbour him, but I never 
knew the boy touch a pin as didn't belong to 
himi'MBHiF my sister s son shall not be hanged 
to saijNib old gipsy grandfather.'* ^Well, 
Sir, #B**fiave the King^s warrant.' Now my 
uncle began to tremble; and I staid not a 
moment, but crept up the chimney, ran over 
the roof like a cat, dropped down, crawled 
along the garden in the next field, lay there in 
a ditch two hours, and made the best of my 

way over the road till I got to ; then, 

seeing a waggon^il got in, and lay among the 
goods, determining to get out in the night, 
and walk on till I could find my way to you. 
Last night, for the first thne, I got some hours' 
sleep, and bought some decent things to come 
here. Now this is my story, Michael, and I 
am as innocent as you are of robbing anyone; 
but, Michael, who do you think that was as 
offered to swear to me? 
Michael. I cannot gvxees^ 
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Jem. Do. 
r Michael I cannot. 

Jem. 'Twas Robert; that boy as I saved 
han^ng. 

iliicftoe/. Oh! then, you did let Robert out? • 

Jem. Yes, I did; and tUs is his gratitude. 

Michael. Could you ecpect gratitude from 
such a boy? 

Jem. Why 'twas a good service as I did lum. 

Michael, Yes, indeed; but, Je.m,jfo>ihen(I- 
ship is sound which has sin for its M|ku^^~ 
pend on it, he is in danger of ha^HEimd 
he had rather you should be hanged ?Kan he. 

Jem. I 'm not of his mind, I 'd rather he 
than /. But what can I do? 

Michael. I'm sure I cannot teU. I will 
go and speak to my mistress: but first let me 
put you in safety. He led him up to his own 
r04»n, carried him refreshment, and seeking 
for his mistress, he told her tlie whole story. 
She was the kindest creature, and continually 
exckumed " poor boy," " poor boy, what can 
we do for him?" "1 knew his honest father 
and mother; never were honester people than 
James Brown and bis* wife. I wish I could 
see my brother; or you, Mr. Kemp, if you 
could goT 
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Michael. I could and would go, Madam ; 
but had we not better ask advice from Mr. 
Cooper? 

Mrs. Finch. Yes, that is true: I will put 
t>n my bomiet directly, uid go. 

She was soon out, and at the rectory. 
Mrs. Cooper was in her pleasant garden, and 
welcomed her neighbour very cordially j but 

r Mrs. Finch was too much in a flutter to 
kind inquiries. *' Can I seje Mr. 

•T. Yes; but are you in any 

\ Yes, Madam, I am; though 
- not exactly I, but I feel very sorry for the 
poor yout^ man. 

• ^w. Cooper went in, and was followed by 
Mrs. Knch. Mr. Cooper soon joraed them. 
^ Well, my good Mrs, Finch, pray Ht down, 
and t^ me what I «an do to serve yon." 
Mrs. finch told her story, fuid Mr. Co(^)«- 
remmned very thoughtfol. "Can you give 
any ojanion of this young man's character?" 

Mrs. F. He has lived many years with my 
brother, Sir, and his Wiily have always been 
very bosest respectable people. 

Mr. C. How has he behaved at your 
brotheifa} 
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Mrs. F. He was what you may call a clever 
boy, Sir; not idle, but not exactly to be trusted. 

Mr. C. Aye; I know many such, who 
have very pleasant qualities, but who want 
steadiness, which can alone give confidence. 

Mrs. F. Yes, Sir, that is it. l' am sure the 
boy's honest; but I never knew my brother 
tiTist him, as he did Mr. Kempi 
- Mr.C. No, indeed; Mr. Kemp L 
of no common character; bis Idj 
composed, that a physiognorai^TT 
him before knowing him; aad<v 
every favourable impression is confinnJL- 

Mrs^ F. Indeed, Sir, I am vei*y sensible of 
his worth; and I think him, in every respect, 
the best young man I know. I'm sure he 
has savcfl^me- a hundred pounds, in times he 
has been here. — But, Sir, what can we do for 
poor James Brown? 

Mr. C. What is the charge agmnst him? 

Mrs, F. Robbing my brother;, hut of 
what, I don't think the boy knows, for he 
camels' to Michael directly. 

Mr. C. Shall I write to your brother? 

• ■ Mrs. F.. Sir, you're very good; but hadn't^ 
I better send somebody? I could go myself,. 

• or I could send Mr. Kemp-, fot Vl^ffiassfiR«\. 
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was always trusty^ and be 's got so handy like^ 
since Mr. Kemp lived here. 
Sir. C. Has he, indeed? 

Mrs. F. Yes, indeed. Sir, he has: Mr, 
Kemp has got such a head to plan things, 
and such a sweet temper. 

Mrs. C. Mr. Cooper has often remarked 

him. When he first came, we were told that 

. ke^was a Methodist, and we were sorry for 

^e have heard enough bf those fana- 
lit *s clearly proved his method is a 
method. 
Mr^ C. Come, come, my good ladies, keep 
to the point: you call on me for advice, to 
save a poor boy from hanging, and now where 
have we got to? 

Mrs. F. Well, Sir, you think we had bet- 
ter send? 

Mr. C. I think no advice can be given till 
we knaiv the case. 

Mrs. F. True, Sir, true. Good morning ! 
Thank you, Sir; thank you. Madam. 

The good woman was met half way by 

Michael, who had his horse's bridle in h^ 

hand, and a small bag packed; for thus he 

thought, 'If I must go, I '11 be ready; if not, 

no barm is done.' So as sooii ^a^NVra^^wcib: 
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said, " You are to go, Mr. Michael/' he put 
his foot in the stirrup, and bending from his 
his horse, said, 'I have told James Brown 
what to say to you. Madam, and have di- 
rected the servants as to his employment; for 
he had better be employed: and this active, 
us^ul servant was soon out of sight. ^' God 
bless you, honest faithful young man,** said 
Mrs. Finch: " God will bless yoaf She ?^ 
tered her house, and Williamson ^^ Jj$lf9 - 
looking very arch, and, in his odd lODtfi W^ 
said, ^ Could ye have beleft it, Misti;^!! be 
the master; they be all to obey I? I knows 
all as be expected; and I Ve got a brisk young 
chap under me, with a charge to take care on 
him ; and if any body comes here after him, to 
keep him close till Master Kemp comes. I 
ha*n*t seen aiad I liked better for some time; 
and I thinks he *s some kin to Master Kemp, 
and we be all the better pleased. Mrs. Finch 
suffered Williamson to think this still, as she 
saw it would be for Jem*s advantage. 

We must now leave Williamson to look 
after the Valley Farm, andgo with Michael tp 
the house of his old master. 

Michael travelled speedily, yet caiefiilly. 
His horse was the same vahiaJ^Aft \ks^ n»\sw<^ 
jbad'/so often carried poor Yaroiet Yym^\ ^ 
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creature was now in better hands; and Mrs. 
Pinch, as a proof of her regard, had given 
him to Michael. It was the be^nning of 
September; and thongh the moon M^as not 
full, it added something to the day-light, and 
he performed with ease his journey to that inn 
where he had last seen William. The vqgLgh 
yet honest face well returned to his mind; 
and he anticipated the pleasure of meeting 
Inm on the morrow, with his other old ac- 
^naintances. 

He looked to the safety and comfort of his 
iaithful animal, and then ordering a slight sup- 
per, retired to a comfortable bed. As he 
■closed his eyes, his last words were, *^Who 
am I, and what is my father's house, that 
thou thus crownest me with thy goodness?" 

He was called at four; his breakfast was 
concluded, and his account settled by five ; the 
road good and well known. As Michael 
drew near the farm, the first object he saw 
was Johanna, carrying out some skim milk to 
the pigS: down she set her pail, and away she 
ran into the house. She was soon followed 
by the Farmer, in a fright, to know if all were 
weU at the Valley: "All's well. Sir,** said 
Michael the first word. * Thank God,' said the 
JFhrmerj 'J was afraid. Well, come in, my good 
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lad, come, it 's heartily welcome, always welcome 
here;' and he stared out of the window. ' Al- 
ways, always:' he could say no more, for tears^ 
choked his utterance: and Michael could only 
take his hand, and reply, " My dear master r 

Farmer M. Oh, Michael 1 you'U be sorry, 
main sorry, to hear it; Jem, as you nursed so 
kindly — oh, the poor boy, he'U come to be 
hanged ! and I shall be thq cause on \ that 
pifiiches me worst. 

(Michael determined to hear th^ Fanner'is 
story before he owned any knowledge of the 
afl^r) " Sir ?" said he, in honest concern and 
MgTkiA surprize. 

Farmer M. Yes, indeed, he stole all my 
shirts early one morning last July, all my 
striped waistcoats, two of my bed-quilts; not 
to say any thing of poultry, &c. 

Michael. Are you sure. Sir, it was Jem ? 

Farmer M. Too sure, too sure. 

MichaeL How did you find it out, Sir? 

Farmer M. Why, one day, as I was sitting 
under that fine oak yonder, up comes a little 
^P^y gi^'l with one of my neck-handkerchiefs 
round her head : I could swear to the handker- 
chief, I bought it at , when I went to see 

my sister. I looked at the girl, and she said 
veiy boldly^ " Cross, my hand, Sir, tisnt too 
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late. YouVe a handsome man, Sir, and there's 
a pfetty lady in this village as fancies ye. 
Will I shew ye the first letters of her name, the 
colour of her hair?" While she talked this^ 
nonsense, I said ' You 'd like a bit of bread and 
cheese; stand here by the gate, I'll bring it 
you.* I went in ; told William to watch and 
follow her; and taking a good strong party, in 
case of mischief, and a legal officer to apprehend 
her, I returned to my friend, who promised the 
pretty lady. I gave her a draught of my strong- 
est beer, and the promised bread and cheese ; 
crossed her hand with a shilling, and proved 
how little she spied into faturity . She. gave me 
riches, and the lady, and the rent-roll of the 
next manor; and if I, had not bidden her 
good night, I should soon have been in my 
coach and six. William knew where the camp 
was pitched, and soon followed the light-footed ' 
and light-headed gipsy. His men lay in am- 
bush, and he went forward with a careless air, 
keeping the legal officer near. He walked up 
to the tent, where there were many stretched at 
ease, covered with my coverlids ; and the old 
Don was dressed in one of my striped waistcoats. 
He looked surly enough, and William gave a 
double whistle: all my men, all farmer New- 
ton*s^ and a dozen more, surrounded the tent. 
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** That's your man, Mr. GifFord: I'll swear 
to my master's striped waistcoat." Now the 
watch-woi-d went round, and up started the 
sturdy clan. '^ Off, gentlemen," said Mr. 
GifFord, " beware how you resist the law ; it 
will be worse for ye. If this old gentleman 
can prove how this waistcoat came into his 
possession, and if honestly, he will be honour- 
ably acquitted ; if guilty, let him look to't. 

A gruff fellow, no^ swinging along his 
ragged figure, wrapped up in one of the cover- 
lids, and then, as if he recollected himself, let 
it drop, saying; ' Well, Mr. Limbo, I can hand 
ye to the man who brought us the gear.' A 
squalid woman, sitting with her pipe, said 
* That 's what ye can, Sampson.' 

There was a confused look about this man. 
William said he liked him the least of the 
party: however, his offer to produce the man 
had no effect on the officer, for he only replied, 
I shall lodge the old gentleman safely, and 
return to you in half an horn*. William ran 
home to tell me how they had sped; and I was 
just rejoicing in the breaking up of the camp, 
when our poor old clerk, Westripp, came, look- 
ing the colour of the church- walls, and wiping 
his eyes — " O master! that I should ever live to 
see it ; to have the King's officers after my own 
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sister's son ,after Jem. Oh ! Sir, it's as true as 
daylight^ clear and clean. Sir, 'tis he as have 
robb'd your bucking. Sir, 'tis he. I have put 
it all together, Sir; 'tis he. If he had told me 
where he had a been, when I missed on him so 
long, I 'd a been satisfied: but it 's all clear, Sir. 
Oh! the shame. Well, thank God as my 
mother's dead ! and all my family 's dead." 

You may suppose how I was distressed, and 
howl am distressed. Oh! Michael, I wouldn't 
hang any body ; and to hang Jem, the curled- 
headed boy as I hae seen holding by his tidy 
grandmother's apron, times and often — ^if I'm 
the death of that boy, I shall never know a 
bit of peace again.. 

Michael. Sir, I do not believe tliis boy 
is guilty. 

Moss.. God bless thee^ Michael, for that 

bope. 

Michael. No, Sir. I shoi^ like to see 
Sampson, 

Moss. That you may easily do; for he is 
in custody on suspicion. The officer thought 
ill of him; and when the trial comes on, and 
witnesses are examined, he '11 be brought up to 
give the evidence he says he can give In the 
mean time, where Jem can be I cannot think;. 
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and if he is innocent, why he ran away I 
cannot think. 

Michael. If you approve, Sir, I should like 
to go to Mr. Lascelles and consult with him. 

Moss. Do, Michael; but first, lad, have a 
glass of ale. 

Michael But not gipsy ale, if you please, 
Sir. 

3fass. No, lad, no. Here, take abiscuit and 
a bit of the Brow Farm cheese ; 'tis a long time 
since thee*st tasted it. — And so, Michael, you 
think the poor boy Jem's innocent? I*d be 
glad to tell poor old Westrip of it* 

Michael. If you please. Sir, after my judg-> 
ment, we'd best see Mr. LasceUes first. 

Moss. Aye, true, Michael. 

Michael. Sir^ do you know the exact time 
you lost the cloaths? 

Farmer M. Yes, I do; and I suppose 
Westrip can tell when Jem came back to 
him; I dare s^y he can. 

Michael went to Mr. LascellMll^: he waa 
engaged with company. Michael i^^beid as he 
heard it, ^ Couldn't I speak to him in the 
evening ?" *No,' was the abrupt reply fixim a 
lacquey crossing the hall with a loaded tray. 
^\ Wharf; does that young man want?" said a 
/ Ji^ry good-looking man, who met him« - O^l^*, 
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Sir, said Michael, to have that slip of paper 
delivered to Mr. Lascelles, and to be allowed 
to wait here for his answer.' He had written 
these words: *^ Michael Kemp, the poor boy 
whom Mr. Walker spoke for, to Mr. Lascelles, 
would be glad to speak to him on a matter of 
life and death.** 

Instantly Mr. Lascelles was in the hall. 
After kind notice of him, he said, ^^ Well, 
young man, are you come about poor Westrq)*s 
nephew?" ^ Yes, Sir.* "But where is 1^? 
do you know ?** ^ Yes, Sir, I do. He is mider 
the same roof with me.* " Is he so ? well, 
thei), I begin to hope better things ; but, young 
man, I have in the dining-room friends whose 
advice may be useful to you ; and he stepped 
towards the room. 

In about five minutes the bell rang. " De- 
are Mr. Kemp to walk in.*— Now you noiay 
teU your tale to that gentleman." 

He did so, and related all Jem's story; 
dwelling particularly on that part where he 
discovered Sampson to be Robert ; and then 
related the manner in which Robert had left 
his master s house. 

Mr. Lascelles. It is very clear to me now; 
and his poor uncle has suffered so mueh^ tbf^j 
I should like to send for lum. / 

1 
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Michael said. If, Sir, I may be permitted to 
offer my opinion, Jem ought to be kept a short 
time in suspense, because he really is not 
frightened much, and I want to see him in 
more fear of bad company. 

"Bravo! bravo!, my lad,** said the Coun- 
sellor, " that is sound policy; a month in the 
bouse of correction would do that boy good." 

Michael. I think, Sir, a month at the Valley 
Farm would do as well; he is kept close through 
fear of being caught, and he never liked con* 
finement. 

Westrip soon came, looking ghastly pale, and 
when he saw Michael he shuddered. " Come^ 
my good Westrip, here's good news for you; 
take this glass of wine.** * Good news, Sir? no. 
Sir, no more good news for me, Sir:* and 
the poor old man sunk in a fainting fit. He 
was carefully raised and laid on a couch in the 
istudy; his wife sent for, and medical help. 
They watched him carefully, and returning 
reason repaid their care; yet his first word was 
^ No moreT And Mr. Floyd said no explar- 
nation could be of use then^ and whatever was 
4old him must be carefully told. It was the 
fligbt of Michael which had so distressed him ; 
tliue comparison between that youth and his 
poor J(em: the one respected even by the come- 
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pany present, and the other a desolate wan- 
derer. A few hours passed and the matter 
was gently unfolded, and he desired to see 
Michael;^ who went and comforted his aged 
heart so judiciously, that what was feared 
was averted: hope revisited his bbsom^ and 
he wept, and looked for the time when he 
should again see his poor wild Jem^ and see 
liim without a sigh. 

Michael returned to the farm; looked at 
his old horse Bonny, and then repaired to the , 
kitchen; but the farmer was patiently waiting^' 
for him in the inner room, and when he heard 
his voice, called out ** Michael, lad, come, 
opme here, I want to know — ** ^ Yes, Sir.* The 
whole being related to Farmer Moss, he laughed 
and shook his head, " You young rogue, Mi- 
chael, you young rogue, you knew more about 
it than I did, and stood so innocent; oh, you ' 
sly fellow. (And again Farmer Moss laughed.) 
But why didn t you tell me^ 

Michael. Sir, I wanted to hear your part 
of the story, that I might know .how to 
believe Jem. 

Farmer M. Very good, very good ; ?uid it 
all agrees ; the boy's innocent, — I 'd lay my life 
the boy*s innocent. 

Michael. Ofthe robbery, St, IVen^^oobt , 
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Farmer M. Hun^h! c^the rd[)beiy. 

Michael. But he Kved six weeks with 
these people. 

Farmer M. Aye, that 's bawl. 

Mkhael. Yes, Sir, it i* ,mio mind of a right 
cast could willingly have remained so long. I 
would have Jem acquitted, but I would make 
hislM^eady reform sure before I accepted him, 
or shewed him favour; I would let the law 
take its course,, and circumstances unfold natu- 
rally: this is Mr. Lascelles* advice.. 
jBf^ Farmer M. Mr. Lascelles is a nice man. 

Michael. I love him; " I owe him a great 
dea]^. 

Farmer M. My boy, (the Farmer rose to 
shut the door, and lowering his voice) my mind 
is quite altered, Michael: I thinks well of all 
religious people, no matter to me now what they 
are, poor or rich, I love them if they love God, 
and believe in Him whom He hath sent. 

Michael. Oh, my dear master, I do rejoice 
to hear this. 

Farmer M. It's very true. *^ The vrind blow- 
eth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh.'* 
And however / came to believe, I cannot say : 
it mimt be God's own doing, Miclvaftl. ^^x V 
Jka^reUgioQS people; 1 bated \)afc ^a^^^ejJass^ 
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of the poor; I hated Sunday-schools; and I 
shall never forget that Sunday night that I first 
saw Mr. Lascelles, how ashamed I was of hav- 
ing prayers in my house. Wretched, ungrate- 
ful creature! I, who had all my heart's desire^ 
plenty and prosperity. 

Michael. Ah, master! we are ungrateful 
creatures by nature. 

Farmer M. We are indeed, my boy. — But, 
come, it 's time you should go to bed. 

Michael went after a slight repast. He 
said nothing of prayers, for he thought Mn 
Moss might not like to have prayers before 
him that evening. Religion had made this 
boy feeling and delicate; his prayer had been 
answered, he had been blessed and a blessing. 

The following morning Michael sought to 
find his old associate William $ he was indeed 
glad to see Michael, and greeted him most 
heartily, adding, ^^ Poor Jem ! I counts as ye 
be main sorry for en; he was a merry lad, but 
I thinks as there was no harm in him." 

In William's sense of harm Michael agreed, 
yet he thought, as he wished William well, he 
would make a distinction. 

Michael. I do not think Jem would steal, 
but I know he was always ready with a lie, 
and I never saw him careful to keep the Sabballi; 
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holy ; and as our master did not swear, but was 
decent in his conduct, he could not be profane, 
and call on God to punish him to all eternity, 
which prayer, so often repeated, will be heard, 
to the horror of many a careless souL 

fVtlliam. What prayers, Mr. Kemp? 

Michael. I mean the common oath. Awful 
words I uttered in asseveration of things which 
never happen.. If these desires are granted^ 
th^se shocking prayers heard, who shall say 
that sufferings thus repeatedly^ asked for are 
not justly granted? 

fFilliam. Oh ! Mr. Kemp, often and often 
have I said those words ; and do you think my 
swearing prayers will be answered ? 

Michael. Not if you feel the sin, and humble 
yourself before the Lord, and have a horror of 
oaths and curses. I have heard boys not ten 
swear with rapidity, boys whose only prayers 
were oathsy and I have marked that such boyi 
always beat the cattle most unmercifully, and 
cheated their masters in every way: few farm* 
ers know the harm their bad conduct does 
themselves. Our master was strict/ but he was 
just; he would not lie. I never saw him 
drunk ; and as forswearing, youknow, William^ 
lie never swore if he was ever so angry. Well,' 
QwiMB given him love to his fellow-creatures 

* ; ■' vilv,; 
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utd to his own souL Our master is now a 
Christian indeed and in truth. He seeks only 
tp live so as he may live for ever; and he would 
be ^fiaid to ask any thing at God*s hand 
which^ if granted, would plunge him in misery 
without end. Michael returned to this, because 
be wished William to remember and feel what 
be had said about cursing and swearing* 

Farmer Moss was up, and no nurse look^ 
Ifiore fondly after her charge than the fenner 
did after t^s good lad. 

Johanna, where 's Michael? 

Johanna. I see*d him with WiUiam, Sir^ 

Rurmer ifef. Aye; he'll be looking after ye 
all. No pride, ye see, Johanna. 

Johanna. Not a bit. Sir. 

Farmer M. And yet, ye see, how genteel 
be looks! 

Johanna. That he do. Sir; no lord, fike, 
c<{oId be better to see to: and then. Sir, Mr« 
Michael is so good, he s all for the hearty Sir; 
tbe inside. Sir, that's what Mr. Michael always 
aays as Gon looks upon. 

Farmer M. True, Johanna. 

By this time Michael returned to thahouaq, 
i^d the fanner began ^ O, Michael; ha^seyoo 
XftSQxd from Fanny, your nice sister ? I told bw 
she might suit at th& Val% F^im.* 
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Michael Yes, Sir^ Mrs. Finch is so kind « 
to promise to try her; and in two or three 
weeks she is to come. 

Farmer M. I hope they '11 be kind to her. 

Michael. Oh ! Sir, I havetio doubt of that; 
for Mrs. Finch has the kindest manner. 

Farmer M. Aye, didn't I tell thee, Michael, 
what a nice woman my sister was? 

Michael. Indeed, Sir, I am under great 
obligations to you and to her: to you for r€^ 
commending me, and to my mistress for the 
kindness and consideration with which she 
always treats me. 

Farmer Mi- As to being obliged to me, 
Michael, that's nothing; I sent you there to 
do them good, and you have. My sister says 
]iou are perfect: but you and I have learnt 
better, thank God for that ! 

Michael. Thank God, ind«sd, Sir. I never 
saiv imy person more discreet l^nd wise than 
my mistress; so equal in her temper, it 's a plea- 
sure to live with her: and I always think of 
Cornelius the centurion when I think on hen 
I doubt not but her ^ alms and her prayers 
"nU rise for a memorial before Heaven.*' Sbt 
is quite a blessing to the poor. Sir. 

Farmer M. Dear creature! (weeping) sh« 
ktts tlie natural touch of kindness. Oh! she*)l 
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make a pretty Christian when she has*, her 
new heart. 

Michael could not help smiling when he 
heard his master thns describe his sister; and 
he replied, " Yes, Sir, she will, indeed; and I 
think she is by no means puffed up with any 
good she does. It is a very pleasing sight to 
see her with her two children in the evening^: 
Miss Jemima with her work, and James read- 
ing the Lessons for the day, and the Psalms. 

Farmer M. Oddz^o! Do they, Michael? 
I*m glad of that: poor dears! poor dears I I 
hope they *11 take to a religious life. 

MichaeL Our Clergyman's a very moral 
man. Sir, and he's very fond of Mrs. Finch; 
he says she is an example to all farmers' wives« 
Such very nice order in her house; and her 
servants hired from year to year: and when 
they have staidj;hree years, she gives them one 
pound; and i^^en six, two pounds; and so 
on. She gives no better wages than others^ 
but she says long service and faithful service 
merits reward. 

Farmer M. Michael, it does my heart good 
to hear it. What sort of a young person 
is Jemima? 

MichaeL A very nice young fedy. Sir, and 
I believe is pretty much sought after by tl^ 
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rich fiEumers* sons^ but her mother says^ unless 
she has any very great regard for some one, 
she should wish her to wait ; so that at present 
no person appears preferred. 

About noon Mr. Lascelles came. He in- 

• 

quired how long Michael was to stay. He 
replied he could wish to return soon, but not 
till he had seen Sampson. '^ Pray, Sir," said he 
to his master, ^* did William see Sampson?" 

Farmer M. He 's like enough, lad, foi^.^he 
was there when they took him off in a cart ; for 
he swbre he couldn't walk. 

Michael. And where is he, Sir? 

Farmer M. In custody till we can tell what 
to do with him. 

Mr. Lascelles. That is my business with 
you this morning, Mr. Moss. I am thinking 
of having that fellow brought i^fi to my house, . 
and I wish you, Mr. Kemp, to j^present ; and 
you, Mr. Moss. — Could you swear to the per- 
son of Robert, your old servant? 

Farmer M. I should wonder if I couldn't: 
his hair is as white as flax ; he has a fair skin^ a 
wide mouth, he is broad set, has two mai*ks as 
b'ell carry to his grave; one as he caught in 
the rat-trap, on his fore-finger, when he was 
after something in one of the closets; and a 
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tnte from one of the hcH^, on the left arm, fbr 
he always used the cattle very badly. 

Mr. L. Corae, come, these are pretty sure 
marks ; we shall have him yet. 

Not to weary the reader with tedious 
descriptions, I will only take him to the ser- 
vants* hail, at the Rectory, and introduce him- 
to Mr. Lascelles, as magistrate, and the butler^ 
93 his clerk, seated at a small desk; where his 
m^^er, with all his^ natural dignity and a large 
portion of assumed severity, ordered in the 
prisoner. The constable who had him in^ 
charge, and an arcb« strong fellow^ to whona. 
every child in the village waa perfectly known^ 
came bringing in their unwilling captive. Moss 
. jumped up and looked aghast: 

" Oddz-so! it can't be, it cant be; a black 
fellow! O de^r And the poor man looked 
ts though h# would say, ^^ Poor Jem will be 
banged yet." 

" Please, my good friend,** said a gentlemaa 
who was there, " a word with you. A bit of 
sponge, and that scratch wig off, will bring 
about a change. But do you rest: no man in. 
Efigland is to be prejudged, every one is sup- 
posed innocent till he is proved guilty; 

Farmer M. True, Sife thank you, SSr^ 
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The reader must remember that the phantom 
of Jem's han^ng was rarelyabsentfrom his mind 
five minutes together, and the most delightjful 
sensation rose with the hope of his innocence. 

Mr. Lascelles began: you have offered vo- 
luntarily to swear to the person who stole sun- 
sundry articles of wearing-apparel from the 
Brow Farm. 

"What is your name?** ^ Sampson Gwyrau* 
^ Enter that name, Robinson.*' *Yes, Sir.* 
^ Sampson Gwynn — where is the person whom 
3rou accuser For the first time, the prisoner 
looked up, squinting horribly. ^ There 's one 
or two here as can answer that better than 1 
can. Bring him here, and I '11 swear.' 

" There are persons here who will swear ta 
you; but first let the cook bring a sponge and 
bason of sope*suds, Robinson.'* ^ Yes, Sir.* 

And now the sturdy rogue began to twitch^ 
and look about for escape. Just then, Farmer 
Newton, who had been sent for, entered witli 
William. " Good morning. Sir. Is this your 
gipsy beggar, Sir?" 

Mr. L. Yes; and as he has not lately been 
washed, nor had his hair dressed, we are about 
to give him this refreshment. 

The cleansing began by main force: tte 
wig was thrown out4)f window, and the ejyov 
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brow and hair, though short, shone in primi- 
tive silver; the hands and arms cleansed, the 
two marks appeared in all their pristine form; 
and, by the help of a box of salt of lemons, the 
&ee took its natural hue; and in the fright, 
the squint was forgotten ; and again the abject 
boy fell prostrate, and howled "O Lord! 
O Lord T' Not one heart compassionated, not 
one voice pitied, tiU Farmer Newton said 
" Aye, Robert, my words become true. Thee'lt 
be hanged at last.** — ^ God forbid!' ejaculated 
Moss ; for hanging was the horror of his miieid : 
find that for his goods a life should be cut off, a 
soul lost — "Oh! no, no; God forbid !*• and he 
turned his agonized looks to the wall. 

Mr. L. We must commit the prisoner, 
Robinson. 

The ci-devant Sampson was fully committed 
to take his trial at the next quarter session. 

Mr. Lascelles now turned to Moss: ^ My 
good friend, quiet your fears, and rest assured 
this lad will not be hung, but, I suppose, 
transported. You can have no objection 
to that? You shall come in with me and 
take a glass of wine. He went in ; and 
being convinced that such a boy as Robert 
could not come to good in England, began to 
Jiope Botany-Bay might mend his manners i 
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and he rested in that hope. The end of 
Michael's journey being now answered, he told 
the farmer he must go home next day. 

Farmer M. And what shall hinder me frona 
going to see my own sister, Michael ? and her 
daughter, and her son? 

Michael. Nothing, Sir; nothing, I hope. I 
little expected such a pleasure when I sat out. 
Farmer M. But, Michael, man, thee'st 
seen nothing at all. Not one walk down the 
village; not one call at the new school; not 
one peep at the workhouse; not one look at 
my new garden! no, Michael; you shall not 
go till Friday. Does my sister expect you? 

Michael. No, Sir; she does not expect me 
till Saturday. 

Farmer M. Well, then, stay you must. 
This was hardly fixed before a message 
came from Mr. Lascelles, that if Mr. Kemp 
lyas not gone, he should be very glad to speak 
with him. 

When Michael came, he said, I hope, Mr. 
Kemp, you will do all you can to quiet your 
good mastei^s mind. I should be as sorry as 
he would that death should be the sentence; 
bttt I own I wish the boy transported: such an 
example is useful in such a parish as this, where 
•t)be people are in a sad state of neglect, fiora 
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aon-regidence, and the lax government of the 
fermers^ who are never awake to misrule till 
they feel it by destruction in their hedges and 
their trees, besides more glaring depredations. 
I do not send for you to speak of my own 
regulations, but I want you to see how much 
may be done by a little care and patience, and 
as I have no doubt you will one day be a&r- ' 
mer^ I wish you to see the change which steady^ 
lodng, hand-in-hsuod industry will produce. 

They first walked round the churchyard: 
every tombstone was in order ; the wall was in 
complete repair; new gates; the walk round, 
broad, and rolled. But how was Michael sur*- 
prised to see a neat, square building, with two 
wings, broad gravel court, and seventy children, 
neatly dressed, at play! 

This is my school, on the Enmwe plan. I 
am delighted with our progress ; but we have ne 
time for shewing you this, further than the oirfr 
fflide. A little beyond, where there had been a 
dilapidated bam, was a long room, with four 
fire-places: it would admit twenty round. ea(^ 
fire-place, being on the plan of the Oxford 
kitchen grates, very shallow and wide. This 
room I devote to my old men and women, to 
my weak women and girls. Here I h^ve a 
j3^ft-spinning^ and a weaving manufactoi7^ 
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All my people are paid every Saturday, and no 
one need come who does not chooBe it, but then 
I allow no one to buy my cheap eloth who 
does not help in the manufaetory. My chil- 
dren come here, and have spun merrily last 
winter. When it is damp, and thef cannot 
t€^ other exercise, away to my smnnmg* 
school! The street, wMch was formerly a qiKig- 
mire, waa now a nice gravel road. Every cot- 
tstge in repinr, and jessamine and roses in plenty. 
Just then they came iq) to Mrs. PriddelTs door; 
and indeed it was a sad s^t to see how vice 
tramples down its votaries. Poor Mrs. PHddel 
was this mcHiiing selling the scanty remnant of 
her goods. As they passed, a very tawdry- 
looking woman brushed, as though she would 
pass; but Michael, turning rounds saw Cicely 
Jones, and was about to address her, when with 
an indignant toss she said ^^ No, Mr. Kemp, I 
AMi't wish to be hanged; two out of one house 
is enough. I hopes as you be satisfied.** 

Poor Michael was so shocked that Mr. Las« 
ceUes stepped back, and rising in dignity as he 
rose in anger, stopped the bold insulting woman^ 
and awed her with a look under which even 
Cicely quailed. 

^ Stop," said Mr. Lascelles, ^^ where 4b 
yofu five nowr ^I, Sir; I? ^^Y^»\^i5(tefe 
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do you live?'* ' I lodges here, Sir/ "This 
woman is going away, you cannot live here ; 
this is my house, I have bought it. Persons 
who have no visible means of support are 
obliged to give an account; they are sometimes 
dangerous, and always suspected persons. Per- 
sons who are abusive in the streets are amenable 
to theTaws; persons who injure thecharacters of 
their neighbours are liable to punishment.** 
She was going — " What do you mean by say- 
ing ^ two in one house is enough ?' What do 
mean by saying ^ you don't want to be hanged?' " 
She attempted to go. At this moment poor 
old Westrip.went by. ^^Westrip," said Mr. 
Lascelles, " stop one moment, while this woman 
hears what you have to say.— What do you 
think of this young man?" ' That he's been a 
comfort to my poor old heart. Sir; and saved 
my poor foolish boy.' " Do you think if Robert 
comes to be hanged, Mr. Kemp had any hand 
in it?" ^ No, Sir; no. But I believe that 
woman had, for many 's the pound she has got 
through Robert's sly ways, watching while she 
cheated her master; but he's forgiven her, and 
that 's no business of mine." 

Notaword, notalook; but sullen and ter- 
rified she stood- " May God for^ve thee!* 
ssid Mr. Lasceliea. Never let me see you in 
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this village, unless in service." She was glad 

to go: no one stopped her. 

A new walk by the river, winding to the 

church and rectory, pleased Michael beyond 

expression, and had he been inclined to talk on 

inferior subjects, he could not, for Mr. Lascelles, 

willing to cast far from his mind the wretched 

subjects which had occupied it, looke^to the 

river, rippling to the breeze, and the lonely 

fertile vale ; the old and ruined mansion of the 
Squire, the Church, ivy-grown, thfe Brow-farm, 

and many others in different positions : turning 

to Michael, he said ** ^ The lot is fiiUen to me 

in a fair ground I' " * Yes, indeed. Sir; 

Where peaceful rivers, soft and slow. 
Amid the verdant landscape flow." ' 

How naturally do we turn disgusted from 
malice, from lies, and insincerity ! To the re- 
newed mind these sins are hateful. It has often 
stmck me, what a constant suffering our loving, 
lovely Saviour must have experienced, in living 
with beings depraved and gone astray ; in know- 
ing every thought of every heart. Only think 
of the love and patience displayed in such a 
state! Could we ever keep our hearts reflects 
iug on His glorious perfections, it would smooth 
our rugged path, it would soften our irritibls 
feeUngSj and bring us in humble adoratioB tm 
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the Cross, and to faithful reliance on JRhn^ who 
crowned a life of forbearance with a death of 
agony, for us men, and for our salvation. Let 
Ufi pass this, and view the rising Lord of life and 
glory, meekly joining his mourning and scat- 
tered disciples; let us look on that wonderful 
display of power in the resurrection; let us con- 
sider me ascending God ! O my Christiaii lad ! 
let us ever bear in mind that He will so come 
in like manner as we have seen Him go. Wily 
m It that huinan science tends to harden w& ? 
]mde is at the root. Wherefore is it that those 
most frequent in attendance on sickness and 
death so Bttle feel its portentous consequences? 
the pride of the healing art, and the hurried 
succession from one sick-bed to another, shut 
out reflection, and too frequently it is unpleasing 
to the medical attendants to h^ the sound of 
eternity in the sick-room^ whereas, ta the pre- 
pared soul, it is the loveliest landscape, the most 
perfect view, on which the eye ever rested. 
Glory! O inconceivable thought! and to live 
in sweet anticipation, with peace on the earthly 
border, fellow travellers, in his own house, and 
many more occasionally joining, and liaking 
sweet counsel — O Mr. Kemp ! this is bliss to 
wMch the world is a stranger. Surely, surely 
we have a goodly heritager 
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Michael was about to reply, when two 
sweet girls, healthful and happy, caught each a 
hand of their delighted father. The servant 
said, ^^ If you please, ladies, shall I take your 
baskets and the book?' * O, Yes, Phoebe.' 

Mr. Lascelles. What have you found? any 
new flower? 

Ladies. O yes, papa ; yes. 

Michael seeing the young ladies engaged 
their Either, advanced respectfully, and said, 
" I humbly thank you. Sir, for aU your con- 
descending goodness to me.** 

Mr. Lascelles looked on him benevolently: 
*^GoD bless you; young man ! keep your con- 
science tender, and may the angel of His pre- 
sence be with theer 



END OF THE FIRST PART. 
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PART 11. 



fT E must spare the reader the 
languor of a journey over an oW road. Farmer 
Moss and his companion travelled pleasantly; 
one subject warmed their hearts, and the 
Farmer saw every thing with new delight: and 
oh ! how differently did he view the place from 
which Finch started the night he was killed! 
Here^ thought he^ the poor creature took hn 
last farewell of aH^earthly ! And where, where 
is the soul? He%ribd like a child. Michael 
came up Math him, and looked concerned. 
" rU tell thee, lad; I'll tell thee, Michael, bye 
and bye.** ^ My dear Master, are you well ?* 
"Yes, Michael. When we are on forwards 
ril tell thee." * Do, Sir, pray: if I can do any 
thing' — ^ No, thee canst not; no:" and here tl^ 
poor creature wept anew^ 

Michael hesitated, and was ricfing in tbti 
Farmer's track, admiring the singular lovelinesi^ 

'^ ^ 2 
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of the setting etm on the changii^ foliage, when 
suddenly the farmer called ^^ Michael^ lad, I 
want to go in cheerful, and so I shan't talk 
now; but sometime afore I go home I 'd be glad 
to talk about them as is gone."* 

They drew near the Valley Farm: some of 
the workmen passing ran back to tell the family; 
and the inmates came running out, with glad- 
ness in their looks, to welcome the unexpected 
visitor. How cheerfully the eyening passed in 
the parlour, may wdl be imagined. Miehad 
was aiudous to see Jem, and to ease his mind 
as to the banging; but, for the other part, he 
meant to make him fieel how near his poor uncle 
was becoming the victim of the palsy, from the 
horror with whidi he was seiased while the 
March was makii^ after his nephew, and bis 
continued agitation while hA^sared iof his life. 

Jem heard it with mueimore concern than 
.he had expected; aiul though he thought it 
right to keep him awake to past imprudence, 
yet he fek so gratified that the boy was affected 
with his uncle's indisposition, that he was not 
disposed to press the matter too closely at that 
time* But when Jem, on the following morn- 
ing, said " I am glad it is over,'* Michael per- 
ceived how difficult it was to make a lasting 
Impression on a light mind: and he replied,. 
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with his usual energy, ^ James^ the trial is not 
over; there were many in that company who 
bore you ill-mil/ Jem felt the rebuke, and 
was silent; 

The Farmer, in the course of the morning, 
was planning and consulting with his sister 
what to do with Jem. It was settled, if Stephen 
and his friends would consent to it, that Stephen 
should go to the Brow,*nd Jem remain at the 
Valley. And in order to make the change 
agreeable to Stephen, he was to have his wages 
raised. Stephen was called up from his daily 
employment, and bid to ^ into the parlour. 
When he entered the door was closed. He had 
be<»i so much in the habit lately of being busy 
with his own mind, and had seen so much 
reason to doubt himself, that his first idetf 
was, what is the matter? what have I done^ 
" Stephen,*' said his Mistress, " you have been a 
^ood lad: I should be glad to be of use to you." 
!>tephen bowed. ^^ My brother is willing to 
take you; he will advance your wages.** The 
boy looked thunder-struck. * Are you angry 
with me, Mistress?* *VNo, indeed, Stephen! 
do you think your father and mother will have 
any objection ?** ^ O Mistress, I could not gof 
**Poor boyr said Moss, ''h^Sli got ai- feeling 
heart. J[.6eesit; he don*t like to leave bis oM 
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mistress.'* The boy was honest; he did not 

choose^it should rest there. 'No, Sir; Mistress 

has been very good to me; and beside, there's 

Mr. Kemp, Sir; IVe been so used to work 

under him.* " Oh ! Mr. Kemp ; that 's it r said 

the farmer; '* well, boy, what has he done for 

thee?** for the Farmer longed to hear some of 

Michael's praises. ' Sir,' said he, * he has shewn 

me the right way to do every thing. I am 

sure I never knew the use of my Bible till he 

came here; and now I finds a bit for every thing, 

and I's never without company in my own 

thoughts. Oh ! I don't think I could leave Mr. 

Kemp, Mistress, of my own will ; and I pray 

you not to name it to father, (afeard he should 

be consenting, and desire me to go;) and then, 

ye know, I couldn't go clear against duty.' 

All this while Farmer Moss listened with 
evident satisfaction. " The boy is quite in the 
right, sister: I should be just like him, if 1 
were in his place. I'm sure it went to my 
heart to part with Michael; and I had not 
such good reasons as this boy, though I ' ve got 
them now, boy (nodding) ; and if you* are one 
of the little children Jesus Christ speaks of, 
here, take my hand, for we are both of one ' 
heart and on^ mind." Mrs. Finch stared: 
jsihe thcfoght her brother very much altered; 
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greatly improved in some respects ; but that he 
should shake hands with one of her servants, 
seemed out of place, and she was sorry for it. 

As soon as the boy was out of the room 
(and glad enough he was to get out), '^ What an 
uncommon-looking lad that is! why, sister, 
you are main lucKy, I can tell ye:** and here the 
Farmer's heart smote him. ^^ I should say, 
God has been very good to you. Ah T said he, 
muttering to himself, " bad habits, bad habits ; 

old sinners! Luck, indeed; luck!** 

The tear was in Mrs. Finch's eye, for she 
began to think there was something wrong 
about ber brother's head; having heard him 
mutter all this in an. under tone. " My dear 
brother, shall we take a wdlk ?" ' Yes, my dear, 
with all my heart; but, as I was saying, I don't 
think any farmer round the country can have 
» two such lads as Michael and Stephen.** 

Mrs. Finch was relieved ; and she said "Well, 
now, my dear, let us walk. But, brother, what 
did you mean about old sinners, and luckT 
^ O my dear, I meant that there i^ nothing 
comes; by luck i itis^all ordered by God. God 
sent Michael to you^ niy^ dear, and He had 
changed t^ie heart of Stephen ; and God has 
A^ changed my poor old heart. You know; 

1 *.-.. ^ r 
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Sister^ I alwajrs went to the church, that is, my 
body went; but my soul was in the fields and 
in the stable.' ; . 

■ 

Hexe poor Mrs. Efhch looked again. She 
sighed inwardly, but said no more. Farmer 
Moss felt the sigh: he understood it. * Sister, 
said he, there is a great change in me; a great 
change for the better, sister. God has granted 
me, hardened old fellow as I was, a new nature: 
I hope He will grant thee a new nature, sister. 
Read the third chapter of St. John, my dear; 
theGospel, mydear; oh! that *s a fine chapter; 
that^s what Mr. Lascelles calls the grammar.' 

Mi's. Fipch calmly smiled; and in her own 
mind she said, ** My poor dear brother! he is 
not mad, but he has been among the enthu- 
siasts." — * Well, now, sister, it seems you have 
a DDtan more than you know what to do with; 
and we are no nearer about providing for Jem. 
I thinks I should like to have a little conver- 
sation with Michael, and hear how the boy; 
seems to take this business;* so the Farmer put 
on his hat, and went to search for Michael. H^ 
had hardly got out of the yard before he met 
Williamson. " Where is your master T *He*ll 
be in, Sir, in a minute,' stammered Williamson. 
It just then struck Moss that Williamson would 
b0 a good person to question as to Jem*s behftr- 
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vionr^ during Mtehadfo abamce: so he begaiu 
'^ What do yea ikiok of that Jem, chap, as 
came from the Biwrr ,^ He's not, as I may 
say, Znr, a Measter Keitll^, He*s a very fine 
boy, Zur.* " How did he befaai^e while your 
Master was away? * Why, be was like a 
spirit, neither eat, drank, nor slept; if he saw 
a strange man, he was off hke a bullet from a 
gun/ " Ah, Ah r said the Farmer, *^ that was 
right, sure enough.** 

Williamson stared, for he could see nothing 
light in what he had been describing; for 
Williamson knew nothing of Jem*s story. 

By this time Michael joined them. The 
tall Farmer laid his hand on Michaers shoaL 
der. " Come, lad, I want to talk with thee ;* 
and Williamson, \idth a humble bow, and his 
natural satisfied grin, took his way to the house. 

Farmer M. Well, Michael, what are we to 
do with this Jem ? 

Michael I'm sure. Sir, I don't know; that 
lies heavy on my mind. Jem's almost top 
much for me. There is but one way. Sir, that 
I can think on; and that is, if good Mr. 
Lascelles would takei him into his service. > 

Farmer M^ That is a very good thought 
of yours, Mlcfaaet Well, 1 11 take him home 
4111 that speculatfenw '^ I have not had one mou 
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ment's talk with thee, Michael. I'd like to see 
the Village-green, and those fine walnut-treei 
in which I always delighted. 

So they, walked dawn, and it being mid-day 
they had the green ta themselves. Thece, 
under the venUint canopy, ideated quietly. 
Moss began: 

Farmer M. I can't forget poor brother- 
law, when I come beret he wajs a good-natured 
man: I'd&.in hope he's go;ie to Heaven; but 
^twas so sudden. 

: Michael. It was, indeed. Sir, said he^ very 
gravely. 

Farmer M. What do you think of it^ 
Michael? fVhat do you think (^it? 

Michael. I think it was very shocking, Sir. 
I think unprepared death is the most shock- 
ing thing. 

Farmer M. And so you think there is no 
hope that he is happy? Poor soul! poor soul! 

Michael. O dear. Sir! I should not dars to 
think with any thing like certainty about it. 
It is dangerous to the living to think Mghtly 
oi a sudden departure in the midst of sin ; and 
it would be presumption to doubt God's mercy. 
My dear Master, we must leave it. 

Farmer M. I believe we must, MiebaeL 
fori don't see as we caiki settle it, Xcanit 
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help thinking, sometimes, as it would havebeeu 
a good thing for him to have had somebody to 
speak to him. I think on him sleeping and 
waking, now I know the value of my own soul. 
And my poor sister, Michael, I don*t think 
as she knows much about the matter. 

Michael. I think. Sir, that my Mistress is 
faithful to the light she has, and I firmly believe 
BB God win ^rant her more. 

Farmer M. That's a blessed thought to me, 
Michael; that's been a comfort tome, lad: and 
here the feeling Moss wept again. 

Michael. My dear master, I'm a weak 
creature. I learned that lesson more perfectly 
in my confinement. When the Lord laid his 
hand upon me, I felt that my heart was even 

*' as melting wax.** * Tis all delightful where 
tlie sun shines, Master; but when God with- 
draws his smile, O the darkness of the human 
foul! He has been very gmcious to me. What 
fiiends I have hadi what prosperity. Sir! 

Moss had it in his mind to say, " Aye, boy, 
youVe deserv^ it" but he stopped with this 

reflection, ^* what have we that we have ii0t 
received?" , 

Farmer M. Then you think, Michael, ag 
lanj poor dear sister iis in the way to become 
a Cbristian? 
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: MichaeL Indeed^ Sir^ i do, 

Earmer M. It's good ixms, Michael; the 
. best ncfws I Gookl bear* We must leave them 

x^xJ^'^ S9^^ Michael. 

^i,, MichaeL Indeed^ Sir, we must 

They returned to the house; and as they 
Mrent, they saw Mrs. Fairbrother at her cottage 
door, and the little tribe just let loose jfrom 
confinement. 

Farmer M. O Michael, you haven't got a 
National School here. The old dame is at the 
head of it still. 

Michael made no reply, for he- had not for* 
^tten Mrs. Fairbrother's abuse. 

Farmer M. If I had seen Mn Cooper, I 'd 
,been speaking to him about it, I think. 

StUl Michael was silent 

Farmer M. Why thee does not seem to 
like these j^lans, Michael. 

MichaeL Indeed, Master, I do^ Biit I 

have rtfo power in the place* You forget I att 

cmly a servants <and he then mentioned the ill- 

.will he bad incurred by only hinting at the 

*new ^plan. 

Farmer M. O Michael, don't you know 
we-must pass through evil and good report? 

Michael looked at him benevolendy, vA 
thought ^ how my master is changed f Wh^ j 
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God becomes the teacher, who teacheth like him ? 
By this time, they reached the Valley. As 
they went into the house. Moss said, in a halt 
whisper to Michael, " You look up Jem, and 
be preparing him for his journey, Michael.** 

When Michael and Jem were alone toge- 
ther, Michael informed him of Moss's plan. 
Jem looked rather shy of it. Said he thought 
he could have done very well at the Valley, and 
that he thought Mrs. finch liked him ; and at 
last betrayed a secret which had been lurking 
in his mind, that he thought Miss Jemima 
liked him. 

Michael looked at him in unfeigned astonish- 
ment at his vanity and his presumption ; and, 
in order to crush it instantly, he gave him the 
solid observation of Jemima upon his character. 
^* I heard Mrs. Finch observe to her daughter, 
that you were an active clever boy; and Miss 
"Jlneh, with the good sense and discernment 
nalHral to her, said, ^* Mother^ that boy is quick. 
He tlunks himself handsome. He has very 
little principle: he is not to be confided in ; and 
requires veiy firm authority to keep him in his 
place." I think she was right, Jem, don't you." 

Jem made no reply, but pulled his shirt- 
sleeve over his knuckles. 
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Jem. And so^ Michael^ you wish me gese? 

MiphaeL Indeed I do. I think you want a 
master, a man of yeans and authority. 
i: Jem. I sha*nt like to be under very muoh. 

Michael. You think you are fit to govera 
yourself, then? 

Jem* No: I don^t say that, neither. I know 
I be very foolish, and I know I am very much 
oblig^ to you for all the trouble you've taken 
with me; and I am very sorry as I told you 
what I had in my mind about Miss Jemima, 

Micheteli I *m not sorry for that ; I promise 
you never to mention it. Behave modestly; 
keep your place. Go home quietly with your 
master, and follow all the advice he gives you* 
Depend upon it I am too much your friend 
ever to betray you. 

This kind speech of Michael's sunk into 
James's heart with more impression, and bound 
him more closely. He looked up with an ex- 
pression Michael had never seen in him before. 
He had been betrayed by his natural character, 
vanity and lightness. He thought, and he 
thought truly, that he was a handsome boy; 
and he fancied Miss Jemima admired him, 
because he was on the look-otlt for admi* 
ration ; so that every civil speech her huma* 
nity had pointed he believed to be an evidence 
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^ btr partiality fiE>r Inau Biit what Mieha«l 
had told him had completely conyinced hiin^ 
and this folly of Jem's was at an end; and 
when Michael promised that it never should 
be mentioned^ he felt as easy aa though he 
bad never betrayed himself. 

MichaeL And now, my dear James, I have 
nursed you in sickness;, often have I prayed 
for you, and with you. I have exerted myself 
to bring you out of this trouble; I hope you 
win be safe. Let me give you this parting 
advice ^ If all the advantages of marrying a 
person much above your station could be yours, 
depend upon it the event would not bring hap^ 
f inessi. A man would feel too much obliged 
te a wife (if not ungrateful), who had raised 
him from a state of servitude, to be master 
over property he had no natural right to expect. 
No, my dear Jem: let me advise you; go on 
0teadily for some years, your good master has 
a kind plan for you. Be sure you behave your- 
self prudently. Above all things, my dear 
fellow-servant, do pray to God to keep you in 
His way. Read your EKble; go to church 
regularly; listen to the advice of Mr. LasceUes^ 
and may God be with yo«i^ my dear J^^es. 

For the first time in his Mfe Jem had iM^d^ 
to say; but be looked very grare^ attd Mii^^M^I 

.3 2 
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liked his manner: and it will be pleasing to the 
reader to know that this spring of hope respect- 
ing James^ the first which ever had risen in the 
bc^om of Michael^ this spring was never cut 
off. At last the boy gained power to speak. 

^,^em. I do love you, Michael; you have 
^-Been more than a brother tg^ me. I will try 
to do as you desire me. 

Michael promised him a note to Mr. Las- 
celles ; and James departed with Farmer Moss^ 
in k>wer, yet happier spirits than he had dsen 
in the morning. 

" Fare thee well, my good Michael! and 
do not forget thy poor master;" were the last 
words Moss spoke, as Michael saw him out of 
the yard; and Jem said, in a tone of the highest 
feeling, ^^ I owe you every thing, Michael; I 
owe you my life.** 

At the foot of the Pen-y-Vale-hills, stood the 
cottage of Meredith. It had been two tene- 
ments, and for want of repair was sinking fiast 
into decay. The one in which Meredith lived 
was best defended from wind and rain; but it 
had a comer-chimney, ill-built, and suffocating 
with smoke when the blast blew one way. This 
was an inconvenience borne heavily by the 
wife, who brought up seven fine babes, by 
tim one fire-side, and whose pride lay in their 
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bright hair and clean-washed clothes. William 
Meredith was head-gardener to a gentleman in 
a neighbouring parish, and the cottages in 
which he resided were on a small spot of ground 
belongplng to his Master, who had frequently 
offered him a better cottage, near the Park» but 
he was greatly attached to his old residence, 
and he constantly preferred walking a mile to 
his work to any other spot. It was situated in 
about half an acre of ground,, which was culti- 
vated with the most sedulous care; and though 
the cottage might be deemed a ruin, yet care, 
and a hod of mortar now and then^ had made 
the ruin so very decent, that the ivy and roses 
bloomed in security on the well-cemented walls. 
Ellen Meredith was the best of wives. She 
bad devoted herself, with all the powers of her 
soul, to William and the children. Never had 
children a mother who doated on them more 

fi>ndly, and never had mother a more lovely 
set of children.. Her husband and herself 

were remarkable for their strength and activity, 

and in the eyes of each other were the flower 

of the parish where they 11 ved. Ellen spun the 

flax her husband raised, in small 4juantities,,it is 

true; but what will not patient industry eflfectl 

Every child spun lambs -wool, and knit its own 

•toelAD^i and never did William MeredMMi 
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bab«s leave home ragged or dirty. EUen (for 
I mart tell tnie) was proud of lier husband^ and 
praod of her cfaildrea* Nature had made them 
lovely, and it "Was her pride to adorn them. 
^A§ white as EUen Meredidi's home-spun/ 
mod ^ As clean as VtHAliam Meredith's piece,' 
w^ere common bye-words in this parish. Each 
of this decent pair had a hobby; and each 
laughed at the other's folly, as they called it. 
William collected every blu&-looking stone he 
could find, and hoarded them in the corner of 
the ^ned dwelling; and EUen had discovered 
a blue dye with which she coloured all her 
boys' htodkercfaiefiu and when Edien laugbed 
att William's blue stones, William iaaigbed at 
Ellen's blue dye. EUen spun her own thread 
4md her own worsted. Shesetherchildi'en to 
various employments, according^to their ages. 
In the evening, William heard fads cfaildi en 
read ; and as he sat, he generally thnew a stone 
in the fire, and then Ellen would laugh; and 
when she laughed, he would untie his blue 
handkerchief, and laugh in hi* turn. Years 
rolled round; and every now and then a half- 
day was be^ed for labour at home, and some 
pateSi on the low dwdling, till not an aperture 
was Wt. One day, at the close of this^^ patient 
JabouTj EUen said, " Now, William, I liejpe you 
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have finished my laundry outside?" * I have,' 
said William, oidside' " Why what may you 
be going to do?" *Not to dye it blue, EUen?' 
(Ellen laughing) "No,' no; I da« say. But 
you'll be paving it with blue stone, I'm think- 
ing?" ^ Now come here, £llen, and see what 
1^11 do with my blue stones.' He took an old 
plate, and pouring some water over it, Ellen was 
aatonished to dee the whole fall to powder. 

" Now, &tibier,'* said the oldest boy, "ye*ve 
fold Mother your aecBet-- ^ Not all, Ned.' "No, 
not all," said the rosy roonfidant. 

In another comer of EUen'«. laundry lay 
.some small stones, as nearly of a size afi the 
^fatldreB could collect them . ^^ And pray," said 
Ellen, " what are these fr'r, here r 

Hie father and his boy laughed, and would 
not fspeslk a word. 

flftem years of life had passed ere the 
patient husband had accomplished his purpose. 
1%e stones at which Ellen had sooften laughed, 
were laid with the nicest care; and the inter- 
jstidfis were filled with a compositioaof lime and 
8and; and now very gravely did iWiUiam beg 
Ellen would confine henself to the jsittiDg^oom^ 
and promise notevw to look in at the windov 
as^she passed. William, the second boy, .wa^ 
in iuis fotherjs jconfidfluce. lie had \keQit tlae 
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secret where the larch was gone. Which lay 
seasonmg two years; and all the questions 
about the beautiful auriculas were evaded: 
the quantities of white Provence roses, too, 
whicdfi had been reared with such care, where 
were they gone^ and when? 

^ It's a thievish country, mother,"* said 
William. ^ Aye, Willy,*' said his mother: * I 
know you and your &ther would never have 
been so quiet if you did not know pretty well 
where they were/ WiUy sai49 " Qh! moth^, 
you always think you know our business; 
and I am sure you cannot say &ther or I ever 
does any think sly, but what is for yours asMi 
and the children*s advantage.'* Here young 
Ellen patted WiU/s cheek. 'The children, 
hey, Willy r Willy laughed aifd ran away. 

The week came which -was to terminate 
Meredith's labour; and at three o^clock mle 
mormng, young Ellen ran into her fotber's 
room, " ITiere'S surely some one getting mr 
' Nonsense, child,' said Meredith. ^^ Go to bed^ 
jnake yourself easy, my Ellen," said her mother. 
^I have no^ doubt but your fM^her knows 
who's there, or he would not lie here like a 
coward, and hear that hammering.'* 

Meredith feigned not to hear it; and did 
jQOtrise tiZI vIXL was quiet When they rose a| 
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five, and had made the fire and finished the 
frugal meal^ ** Now, my dear Ellen, come to 
the parlour, and see how you like it." This 
worthy wife was indeed delighted; and the noise 
she had heard was found to proceed from the 
glazier, who had been putting in a veiy nice 
casement. But nothing gave Ellen so much 
pleasure as the fire-place, with its cornel's for the 
kettle; it was all plaistered and white-washed, 
and the ceiling complete. " But, mother, only 
look at the floor T ^ It's all beautiful, my dear; 
it 's like your nfce father, and his nice boy. 
I *m delighted with it all.* * Well, we will have 
somethingfor dinner.* ^Mother/ said Rose, Mo 
you see the shelves, and the wooden closet, and 
the window-seat?' ^^Aye," said the happy Willys 
" this is the larch, mother; and the gmte is the 
auriculas ; and the windows and the fire-irons 
are the Provence roses." ^ Dear good Willy/ 
said Rose, who doated on him, ' how he must 
have worked!' " That he has, indeed;** said his 
father: and he shall have a new pair of shoes 
the first money I can spare." 'Dear Wijtfy!' 
said the mother, as she wound his curling aii- 
bum tresses round her finger, and lookcfd <hi his 
lovely face. 

Just then Frank ran up. "Where's tfe 
dowr Ellen took up her pet boy. * Love thee. 
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babe^ thee 'st more sense than all of us. Where 
is the door, Willy?' " Mother, it *s sto{^ped up, 
and father took in a bit to make that fine win- 
dow. He said it would be more lightsome, and 
that a window and door too would n^akeitcold.'^ 

" Now, my honest man, I have only one 
care; I think you have labo«ired for others.**^ 

^ No, my good wife: my kind master has 
g^ven us the piece, out and out ; signed and 
sealed with his own kind hand. And this even- 
ing, wife, we must send for our Stephen from 
the Valley^ and let the chHdren be dressed ; 
for the Lord and Lady come t^-night to see 
the piece and the cabaneJ 

Ellen's eyes glistened; and young BUen 
was sent to the V alley-farm, to pray mistre&es to 
spare Stephen, to come to the level bit, which 
was the name given to the half-acre granted 
to Meredith. 

Moss had but just left the Valley, when 
young Ellen, modestly curtseying, entered the 
porch. The inmates were passing, eack to bis 
own engagements, when Ellen begged to know 
if she might speak to. Stephen Meredith^ .| ^ 

One of the maids said " I 'm sure I ca'n't 
tell you where he is. Mr. Kemp; Sir, dp you 
know where Stephen is? The wench, hisi iwiister,, 
wants him." 
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Michael turned round to speak to the girl; 
whose modest appearance struck him very 
much. The natural grace of £llen*s figure 
appeared, though her dress was of the plainest 
and the coarsest materials. But the scrupulous 
cleanliness in which Ellen had brought up all 
her children had given them that natural 
attraction which every pure mind feels. 

Michael felt a sort of surprize at the girls 
appearance, and answered her inquiry for Ste- 
phen by a promise to send him down. 

Ellen dropped her curtsey, and went home^ 

Michaelmas was now come, and Michael's 
own Fanny had put all .her wardrobe into a 
new deal box, and had got a present from her 
mother, and a present from her father, and all 
wm ready; and she tripped to the Rectory to 
tak0 her leave of them, and to thank them for 
all^heir goodness, and to pray to know if they 
bad any word for their Michael. 

Faany was much beloved at the Rectory ; 
and every female hand had been employed in 
making something that might be useful to her% 
and it was all put up neatly, and directed for 
* Fanny Kemp, waiting her arrival.' 

There is no doubt but Fanny was very 
grate&il, and pleased; but this last kindness 
only 'Blade up the sum of their goodness, and 
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every instance added, swelled the tide of Fanny's 
sorrow for the parting hour ; and strongly and 
painfidly did she feel the separation. 

" How do you go, my good girl?** said Mrs. 
Walker. ^My father takes me, Madam: we 
are to have the carrier's double horse, as far as 

H ; then we are to walk ten miles, and to 

get on as we can.' 

Mr. Walker addressed Fanny^ with that 
smile of henevolenco which ever accompanied 
his advice. "Be always clean, Fanny; never 
fine. Dress is the snare of young women. 
Never do any thing without consulting your 
veri/ worthy brother. Do not expect to be 
perfectly happy; in every new place there are 
new trials. Read your Bible, my dear child." 

Fanny stood twisting her pocket-handker- 
chief from one hand to the other, and curtsied 
at the end of every sentence ; the tears running 
down plentifully: and good morning. Sir; and 
thank you. Madam ; and good bye. Miss; good 
bye, Master Edmund ; and she took up her new 
blue box and returned to her father's cottage. 

He was looking out and getting impatient 
Fanny, child, it 's nine o'clock and past ! WeVe 
twenty miles to ride, double horse ; and the j 
beast must rest. I wish thee 'st taken leave 
last night. We shall be dark in at H — =— ♦ 
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Fanny said not a word. The children clus- 
tered round her: Joseph and Jslne^ pet Sarah, 
and Samuel ; and the dear mother, who could 
only say, "Fanny, my comfort, be sure be 
guided by our Michael^ Not a word could 
Fanny speak. She embraced them all in turn, 
and last, laying her head on her mother's shoul- 
der, then remembering her father was waiting, 
slie clasped her closely, and left the cottage. 

There was one piece of kindness I omitted 
to mention in Mrs. Walker: she considered that 
when the father and Fanny got to the inn, at 

II J the poor child would be overlooked, 

or, at least, badly accommodated ; so she gave 
Fanny a letter which she desired her to deliver 
to the landlady. 

Little passed during the journey. They did 

not reach H till nine in the evening: Fanny 

got down in the inn-yard. Joseph Kemp 
sought a place for his horse, and was eyed by 
the smart Ostlers with that impertinence com- 
mon to low minds. Joseph was not a man to 
feel it, for his mind was pre-occupied ; the care 
of his dear Fanny filled every avenue. He 
took her hand, and led her to the house. 

They stood a considerable time, waiting ia 
the kitchen; at last a waiter said, ^^ What did 
you want, good man?'* Joseph Kemp replied. 
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^e are come twenty miles, double horse, and 
we are tired; and we could be glad of a place 
to sit down in;* and Fanny whispered her 
&tfaer, " We 'd be glad of something to eat.*' 
'I*m sm'e I don't know where to put you/ ssid 
the waiter . ^ Cook, can you let this man and 
his daughter sit here ?* ^ I m sure, I wish there 
was no travelling people,' said the cook. The 
waiter turned round: ^ Indeed, this is not a 
house for travelling people' ^^l thought it 
had been," said Joseph Kemp, quietly. Just 
then Fanny remembered the letter she had in 
her pocket, and said ^' Could I speak to the 
landlady?" Her &ther gave her a push: ^ No, 
Fanny!' ^Indeed,' said the waiter, with a 
supercilious air, ^ I think my mistress is engaged 
with company; and we can settle all the busi- 
ness as well without her.' 

Fanny's spirit was entirely unchecked. The 
girl was not what you could call a proud girl; 
but she had a natural talent for putting bade 
every impertinence; and she replied, ^ She had 
business with the landlady which she could not 
settle with her servants." Joseph stared, and 
Fanny pulled out her letter. The man was 
greatly surprized; said ^ He did not think; he 
did not know; he could not say. His mistress 
n^ht. He'd go and see if she could be spoke 
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with.* Mrs.Jenks.wasavei7iinportantlady,and 
the idea of a letter to be delivered iato her oum 
hands filled her with many conjectures: she 
hoped it wa4s good news. The waiter said it 
came by a girl who rode double horse^ behind 
her father. Mrs. Jenks was the very essence 
of every thing that was elegant. She had rings 
on her fingers, necklaces round her neck, and 
ear-rings in her ears. She was in pure white; 
and came tripping along the passages in deli- 
cate kid shoes. She eyed Fanny with some 
surprise; took the letter, and read as follows: 

" Mrs. Jenks, — ^The young person who de- 
livers this letter is one for whom I have parti- 
cular esteem. I beg she and her worthy father 
may be accommodated with a comfortable sit- 
ting-room, good beds, a supper, and a breakfieist, 
at our expense. I hope your poor mother 
is better, and that your little g^rl is gaining 
strength. Believe me your faithful well-wisher, 
p Rectory. S. WALKER." 

As Mrs. Jenks read this letter, the father 
and Fanny kept watching her eyes ; and Fanny 
gradually saw the sharp look of her counte- 
nance soften, and the smile succeed, 

" Waiter!" ' Yes, Ma'am/ " There's a nice 
little room number twelve.** ^Yes, Ma'am.* 

C2 
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" Youll shew them into that room. And what 

would you like for supper, Mr. ?" * A little 

bread and cheese will do well enough for us. 
Ma 'am.* "Aye, you need not think about it ; it 's 
to cost you nothing. Madam Walker has sent 
her orders about that ; so I think / shall send 
in your supper. What o'clock do you go to- 
morrow?" ^ At six, Madam, we must be off.' 

Not to weary the reader's patience, the 
landlady sent in a roast chicken, mashed pota- 
toes, and tartlets; and Joseph Kemp observed 
to his daughter, that it went against him to eat. 
This certainly was not the case wjith Fanny. 
She made a most comfortable supper; but 
Joseph Kemp was so upright that he begged 
onqe ihore to see the landlady before he weij^t 
to htdy and told her, if * she pleas^, he had 
rather pay for what they had had ; for he could 
not bear to take the advantage of Mrs. W,'s 
kindness." The landlady told him that could 
not be, for she should follow the order of the 
letter: "and if," said she, "good man, what you 
liave ate here troubles you, I don't mind 
telling you that Mrs. W.'s father was the maKing 
of us ; and I 'm very glad of this opportunity 
to shew her I don't forget it. Not a penny of 
either her money or yours will I ever see for 
this ; make yourself easy, honest man." 
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j Two very comfortable beds were provided 
for the travellers, and they went, to sleep, under 
the impression of Mrs W/s kindness and the 
landlady's gratitude. — Our travellers reached 
the Valley-Farm, by the help of the honest 
carrier's horse, and a stage-coach, and a few 
miles' walking, at half-past nine in the morn- 
ing, after having slept comfortably at the Blue 
.Boar. They got in too late to see Michael, 
who was some distance with the people ; but 
Jemima was all kindness, though it was 
quiet kindness, and Mrs. Finch, who felt her 
obligations to the brother, didn't suffer the 
sister to feel that she was in a strange country; 
but addressing her with a look and voice ot 
kindness, took her blue band-box from her 
hand, and asked " if she had brought her other 
box to the Boar, or given any orders concerning 
it?" Joseph Kemp said, * I managed pretty 
well. Madam ; for I inquired for one of your 
waggons, and they said one would be in to- 
day; " That was right, said Mrs. Finch ; that's 
just what I was thinking of.** " We sent off 
a lad for your brother directly," said she to 
Fanny, whose eyes she saw were wandering in 
.every direction, 

Michael was not long ere he returned ; and 
wlM&tl]^ joy or sorrow prevailed in Fanny's 

C8 
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mind, it is difficult to say; for the poor chil4 
smiled through her tears. She clung to her 
father^ she embraced Michael ; caQed him her 
own dear Michael^ and told turn more than 
once she had nobody bill; him now. He told her 
* she would soon be comfortable, for Mrs. Finch 
was the kindest mistress^ and Miss Jemima.a 
very good young lady ; and beside^ my dear 
Fanny, I hope you know where to go for com- 
fort ? Remember, the earth is the Lord^s/ 

Mrs. Finch very kindly told Joseph Kemp 
that she had such a regard for his smi, that she 
hoped he would stay as long as he could makeit 
convenient. ' I am very glad, Madam, to hear 
as my son gives you satisfi^tion. He has always 
been a dutiful boy, and uncommon steady. I 
thank you, Ma*am if you *11 give me the ikvour 
to sleep here to-night. I must be oiF to-mor- 
row by then the birds whistle.* 

Michael took his father about with him, '' 
and Mrs. Finch took Fanny over the house, 
and told her " that, all that, must be her care ; 
for that Sarah had the care of the dairy, and 
was cook ; which, though she had a girf to assist 
her, was plenty of employment for one. My 
Jemima is a very usefiil ^rl, and you will find 
her hand in every thing. I myself see to the 
Jinen, and a) waops asmst in the ironing ; and 
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after having put you in the way, I shall depend 
on you for in-door comfort, as I do on yoxir 
excellent brother for every thing without." 

F^nny curtsied, smiled with the tears in her 
eyes, listened attentively, and promised nothing. 
She said, ' If Madam pleased, she should like 
to change, and make herself comfortable.* 

She was shewn into a neat little light closet^ 
In which Mrs. Finch, from regard and respect 
to her brother, had given her a small bed. 

And now, reader, behold our poor Fanny 
indulging the pleasure (natural to a young 
mind) of opening her band-box, and examining 
for the first time the nice things given her at 
the Rectory. She had found the box heavy. 
The first thing was a very neat straw bonnet, 
with a muslin band and bow : in this was packed 
two nice plain caps, to each of these was pinned 
a yard and a half of salmon-coloured ribbon ; 
two nice cane-striped gowns ; a plain white 
fringed shawl, and two of every article of ne- 
cessary dress ; and a pair of strong York-tan 
gloves: the clothes were marked at length. It 
is natural to suppose Fanny was pleased. I 
hope the feeling reader will not be offended to 
hear that she dried her eyes, and completely 
dressed herself in one suit. Nature had curled 
her hair, and as she looked in thesmall glass that 
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hungagainst the white wall^ shesaid, ^^ I wish my 
mother could see me now!" and she was pleased 
with the idea of appearing before Michael 
and her father in her. new dress. It had a 
contrary effect on Mrs. Finch, for she sighed as 
she looked at her, and said to her daughter, 
" this is just what I was afraid of; Fanny 
Kemp is too genteel for my service." * O mo- 
ther,' said Jemima, * if she is like Mr. Kemp, 
she *11 put her hand to any thing, and look 
always nice, too.* " True, child; true/' said 
Mrs. Finch. 

Joseph Kemp, when he returned from the 
field with his son, and saw Fanny in new dress, 
took her aside, and said, ** Help thee, child; 
what dost thee dress thyself out for? dost thee 
think thee Vt come here to sit with thy hands 
before thee?" *Dear no, father! but Mrs. 
Walker gave me these tluttgs.* " Well, child; 
you don't look like a servant ; I suppose Madam 
i^eant it for Sunday. Why, you look as gen- 
teel as Miss Jemima." The poor girl liked the 
rebuke (I am sorry to say) ; and her appearance 
had really one good effect: every servant in the 
house looked on Mr. Kemp's sister as a superior 
being; and MicHael himself had a brother's 
weakness, when he watched the light animated 
motions of his darling Fanny. 
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The day wore away, and the morrow came; 
and Joseph Kemp left his children, with a sigh 
and a tear; commending them' to Madam 
Finch, and, above all, in the silence of his own 
heart, to God. Fanny entered on her new 
business with alacrity; and the next morning 
saw her dressed suitp.bly for her employment: 
her neat brown stuflF, short sleeves, with a white 
cuflF turned over; with a yellow handkerchief 
and blue checqued apron; and she tripped 
about, marking the place for every thing; like 
the little fairy order; leaving no trace but that 
of improvement, wherever her honest industri- 
ous hand went. Before eleven she was in the 
little parlour, curtseying, and praying to know 
" if there was any sewing as she could do?'* 
Her mistress was surprized, but she did not 
express it. She gave her a shirt to make for 
her son; and observed that she took it, without 
inquiring how to make it or fit it ; and she said 
to Jemima, " My mind is easy; that girl is as 
clever as her brother." Jemima was pleased. 
She had taken a strange liking to Fanny. 

We must now leave the Valley-Farm, and 
follow Moss and Jem Brown to the Brow and 
the Rectory. We will pass the journey, as wa 
have travelled it so frequently, and inform the 
reader that at ten o*clock the day after Jem 
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scampered down to his uncle's^ who greeted hii 
with honest heart, and eyes tearful and joyfu 
"But I have a letter for the Reverend,** sal 
he, " and I must run with it.** 

He went to the Rectory; and after Mi 
Lascelles had read the letter, he. laid it on 4u 
library-table, and rising from hiftV<^hau^> !^ 
" I suppose you know the coQteD^s pf ^^ 
letter?'* 'No, Sir.* "Pray what di> you iaij^ 
to do with yourself ?*• The boy :b}ushed> |^ 
^he did not know; he thought he opuld^gc 
work.* " I should think you bad bettet^ |^ 
yourself somewhere where you witt be aiig|^ 
countable being, for I do not thiok you are^]^ 
to live free.*" Jem blushed still more dei^ 
and cast his eyes to the ground. '^ Young mat 
I would gladly serve you, but your residence i 
that gipsy camp is very much against you. 
could not recommend you to a friend. I shoul 
be sorry your life was made unhappy in m 
house particularly ; and your story is so we 
known here, that I much fear you would b 
looked down upon by my servants." 

The fidgety uneasiness of Jem, the twistin 
of his stick in the side of his shoe round am 
round, the deepening crimson of his cheek, an 
his glance, directed to a winding patli whici 
led through Mr. Lascelles* shrubbery to ti^ 
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»ad out of the village, spoke eloquently to the 
ind of Mr. jLascelles, though Jem was silent; 
id the form tBese varied actions and emotions 
K>k with hdm was, * No ; I'd be oflF directly/ 

Mr. L.meant to prove him, andheasked him 
us question: ^^ TeU me sincerely, young man, 
re you sorry for ybur sin, or for its conse- 
newes?" ^Sir? teaid Jem, for he did not 
gfatly understand Wyoa. " I say, are you sorry 
irsin?" a think i am, Sir.' 

Here I wish the reader to observe that Jem 
"as never a premeditated liar ; the boy was 
6t a coward when he had time for reflection ; 
ut, to. shun a present evil, to get out of any 
UScolty, to cover any fsasit, either of himself 
r another, a He was his short cut, and he 
Iways took it. Yet, after all, Jem was not a 
ypocrite, and the penetrating mind of Mr. 
jascelies iimticipated good from this careful 
cply- 

Reader, beware of prevarication : take the 
oad of truth wherever It Iteds thee. If thmx 
last a Bible, search the will of God concerning 
iars. Take warning from a friend, and remem* 
»er that no liar can have peace in his own 
K)som ; it injures the character, eonfuses the 
mud, multiples every difficulty, leads to mis^ 
rtot and disgrace, <falve8 the spirit of truth 
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far from us^ and the end is fearful. Read Re- 
vdations, chapter 21st. 

Mr. Lascelles rang his bell : Robinson his 
personal servant appeared. " Tliis is West- 
rip's nephew : do you know of any situation 
where he could be safe and happy?'* * The 
gardener, Sir, wants a helper in the green- 
liouse.' " Well, but about boarding and lodg- 
ing? I rather wish to put this young man 
out of danger." ^ He could board with his 
uncle. Sir, I dare say.' " But his uncle has 
very little influence over him, I'm afraid." 
Jem bit his lip, and began to fidget his stick 
again. " Do you think, young man, if I en- 
gage you at fourteen shillings a week, and so 
board yourself at your uncle's, you could stea- 
dily keep to your work?" Jem's temper was 
almost too high to make any promise^ and 
he twice thought to himself " I'd rather keep 
sheep on Salisbury plain;" but just then Ro- 
binson, looking piteously at his master^ said, 
^ Sir, he puts me so much in mind of my poor 
boy; you remember him, Sir?' "Yes, indeed, 
very welly ^ Come, my lad, do you be steady; 
and if master is so kind as to take you, you . 
shan't want a friend below stairs.' 

Jem, the natural texture of whose mind was ^ 
to catch at every advantage, and to anticipai^ 
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promotion from the slightest hints^ underwent 
a complete revolution of feeting^ and the place 
now appeared very desirable. He looked up, 
i|;hanked Mr. Liascelles, thanked Robinson, 
made two steps toward the door, and considered 
every thing settled. The master and the man 
smiled on each other, and the affair was settled. 
, It was a rapid journey back to old Westrip*s. 
*^ Uncle, I am hired to live at the Rectory.*' 
^ God be praised T said the old man. ^^ Do 
you know that that servant of Mr. Lascelles 
has taken a great fancy to me, and said some- 
thing to me about being his son ?*' ^ Lawk, Sirs ! 
why he is rich;* said the old man. * Why, Jem, 
this is promotion.* 

Moss's benevolent heart rejoiced in Jem's 
safety; be thought no boy could be otherwise 
than safe under such a protector; and when, 
on Wednesday evenings, he attended Mr. Las^ 
ceUes' Prayers, and saw Jem regularly come in 
with tlfe servants, he thought, * This looks well, 
the boy is in the way.* He was in the way. 
His reverend master said little to him. He saw 
he was one of the world*s-spirited children; one 
who, as William said, had no harm in himi 
who would do no one an ill turn, but to whom 
the ways of religion were ways of dulness, and 
ail her paths heavy.^ Mr. Lascelles had there* 
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fore treated his diseased mind with wise con- 
sideration. He talked a little to him on the 
subject of prayer; he did not press the Scrip- 
tures upon him, tut as he was walking in his 
garden or conservatory, he would make-cibser- 
vations on the variety and beauty of plants, and 
just glance slightly on the wisdom of Him who 
made them. He was an acut3Bj>otanist, and 
completely understoood plants and their ^oses; 
and the hefbal train were liis^ familiar acquaint- 
ances ; and a smdllpart of hislcnowledge would 
have raised the fame t)f a good wifein any part 
of the'kingdom. 5ie saw that James bad no- 
thing contemplative in his nature, and to be 
busy weus the leading feature; and it struck him 
that fiilly to employ him was the way to keep 
him Irom mischief. One morning, as he was 
walking in the garden, and Jem stood piping 
pinks, the gardener beside him, he said ^'I am 
preparing aset of lecturesfor my Sunday-sebooii; 
you, Alex, have a family; perhaps yhu will 
oblige me so far as to look out a few texts wlnoh 
you think most likely to attract the notice of 
children: perhaps you would hdp me, James?* 
James thought himself fairly honoured, 
and replied, with readiness, that he certainly 
would; and the next morning brought the fol- 
lowing: Genesis^ chap. 37, verse 3; 1 Samuel, 
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chap. 3, verse 10 ; Psalm 4, verse 8; Psalm 20, 
verse 7-y. Psalm 23, verse 4; Matthew,, chap. 2, 
verse 16; chap. 26, verses 12 and 13 ; chap. 18, 
verse 28; and chap. 17, verse 2; Luke, chap. 
23, verse 42 ; Acts, chap. 6, verses 3 and 4^ 
Revelations, chap.-l, vers&^18. 

Mr. Lascelles was extremdy pleased ; his 
parish was large, and visiting the sick was 
always very near his heart, and he often observed 
to Mrs. Lascelles that he thought he should 
like to have a curate who would help him; yet^ 
after all, there are ways, and I must devise them, 
of communicating knowledge, and: of. reaching 
the sick, through the medium of nurses and 
fiiends ; and as Mr. Lascelles' fortunewas ample, 
his plans were proportionally liberal: he had 
four nurses whom he kept in constant pay, and 
who were instructed by his cook in making 
broth, gruel, &c. &c.; and Mrs. Lascelles never 
failed to ^ve them such 6'ooks as were useful to 
read to the sick ; they were chiefly written by 
Mr.. Lascelles ; they were, short,, pointed, and 
contimially referred to the Scriptures ; his great 
aim waS). to make the people search, compre- 
hend^, and study^, that sacred book. Jem's 
readiness in looking.outthe texts had suggested 
a new thought to him: he determined to employ 

a few of the young men of the village, in going 
ii2 
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to read to the men who were sick, and in order 
to make the visit pleasant to them, they were 
empowered to see what temporal necessity 
might be relieved. He never gave them money 
lest it should prove a snare: but if there was a 
blanket wanting, linen of any kind, a ticket for 
the shop, which he had established on a bene- 
volent plan, to make the money of the poor go 
farther, was granted them in aid of the wants of 
those they visited. After Jem had resided some 
months with Mr. Lascelles, he had, by his acti- 
vity, good-humour, and ability, greatly worn 
upon his esteem, and he ventured to ask him if 
he would oblige him so far as to gbvand read 
to old Beal once a week. Jeta would never 
have chosen this office, but he could not refuse 
his master, and Mr. L. had wisely chosen this 
old man ; not that James^ might do him good, 
but that he might be useful to James. He 
was the husband of a wife who tenderly loved 
him: they had no child surviving. They had 
wept and smiled together through many a 
wintry day, and worked through many a sultry 
harvest ; and it is hardly to be told if the joys 
or the sorrows they had shared had most en- 
deared them to each other. Cleanliness and 
care had preserved every early comfort, aiid 
never had Margaret Beal suffered her good mail 
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to knowa want which her care could supply^^er 
to suffer a privation which her lorecoHld bestow. 
They were both attractive in person; faded^ it 
is true, but health and cleanliness, and actiye 
out-door employment, had preserved the bloom : 
though they were withered and wrinkled, there 
was the streiak of health remaining in its wonted 
seat, and the eyes had not lost their fire, and 
the temper had not been soured by discord, 
and every wrinkle had been traced by smites; 
or those which sorrow had left, had so much 
the cast of resignation, that they rather dig« 
nified than disfigured them. To this worthy 
couple our animated, but heretofore slippe 
James bent his way. He stooped, as he swung 
too the gate of their little garden, to gather a 
clove pink and a bit of thyme. " I never liked 
sick rooms ; they are a kind of unwholesome 
places: beside, they are awful, like; they seem 
to mc the first steps to the churchyard.** 

This was Jem's natural character^ but his 
heart had been attacked, and he could not now 
utter these light speeches with the ease he onoe 
did. Ere he got to the end of the garden- 
path, he said. " God forgive me ! I am a wicked, 
hard-hearted boy." Margaret met him: "Well, 
JamesBrown, I am glad to see you. Ah! I knew 
your mother, my dear; and your poor grand- 

J)3 
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mother too. We were at the school together; 
she was bigger than I, to be sure. I believe 
she looked at my first hemming, and the first 
stocking I knit. Aye, she did many a row of 
them.*' * How is your husband, Mrs. Beal ?' 
*^ He suffers a deal of pain, my dear; but I 
think he is better since he had the couch from 
Mr. Lascelles: what a good man that is, James, 
he thinks of us all." When James was shewn 
into the pretty little room where John Beal 
lay, he looked at his clova pink, and this thought 
passed his mind, ^ I have no need of ye here*' 

The patient sltfferer extended a thin haiid^ 
•* If ye be come of your own will, James BroWB, 
it does my heart good to see your father's soikT 

James was sincere; he would not deceive; 
but he was not humble^ and would not wil* 
lingly expose himself. He only replied wifch 
a smile, * You remember my father^ it 's more 
than I do. I came to read to you; you have 
books, I dare say. What would you like? 
**We have but one book that we ever read; that 
is the Bible. Choose where you wilL" * Sup- 
pose we read Joseph andliis Brethren, or David 
and Goliath?' The old woman was going to 
propose some of the Epistles, but John Beal 
said " No, Margaret; he cannot read better, 
/ should like him to rea^d David and Goliath.*^ 



'^ 
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James sat down to read the story. When 
they came to read that part where Saul armed 
Da^d with his armour, ** Now, my good boy," 
said he, "observe: David could not use the 
armour of Saul, he had not proved it ; I hope, 
James, you will never use any defence against 
worldly enemies, and the enemies of God's 
cause, in which you cannot feel confidence. I 
think you will not, James; I think you are an 
honest lad. You see, now, James, how the 

I^listine cursed, and how he despised David for 
his youth, and for the simple weapons he was 
about to use. Now> my dear, if ever you have 
any enemies, who, like Goliath, seem strong 
and powerful, think of the replies of David to 
the PhiUstine; ^Thou comest to me with a 
gword and with a spear, but I come to thee in 
the Name of the Lord.' Think of this good 
boy, my dear; the youngest of his Other's 
family. Think how he spent his time; in 
keeping the sheep ; and do look at that 23d 
Psalm, and when you come again tell me how 
you like it.'* 

Jem bade them good evening ; and as he 
walked home, he felt a pleasant lightness of 
mind, very far removed from his usual gaiety, 
yet much nearer allied to happiness. He felt 
Ibdt he had been doing right; and he really 
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had enjoyed the visit. Margaret Beal and her 
husband seemed to like him. James had, as 
yet, felt uoeasy in the society of good people. 
Michael had alvmys been very kind to him, 
)but there was a pride about Jem's heart. Mi- 
chael was but little older than himself; and 
though he had never taken upon him any undue 
authority, yet the serious light in which he 
viewed Jem's i^ults, whioh be himself always 
thought harmless, had worn away the edge of 
affection on Jem's part ; and the society which 
awes us, and makes us internaHy uneasy, is? 
never our voluntary choice. In sorrow he was 
sure of a frieftd, and he always went to Michael; 
but if he wished for amusement, or to enjoy 
himself as he called it, never did lie seek it in 
Michael's society. 

Not to weary the reader with a long descrip- 
tion of the state of Jem's mmd, it is sufficient 
to say, the visits to Beal's cottage were freqn^it 
and voluntary; and the Bible opened upon Mm 
in a new light: he was not only profited, but 
delighted ; and the activity of his raind, once 
turned into this channel, instead of his loitering 
with his back against a wall, to see youn^ 
boys play; instead of being the companion of 
idle maid-servants and giddy-brained boys ^e 
himself^ be was writing down tesLts andcoiB^ 
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paring them; and finding sermons on Sunday 
and evening prayer, not only instructive, but 
really a pleasure to him. We must leave Mm 
awhile, and visit Fanner Moss, at tht Brow, 

This good man, whose softened heart and 
affections shone through his conduct, and were 
evident to every beholder, was not in health. 
There was a lassitude, a weariness of limb 
when he walked ; relaxation of body, without 
any visible cause; and as Mr. L. addressed him 
one day, and seemed to think he looked poorly, 
he repUed, " I am poorly. Sir ; I have very Utile 
appetite; I get up unwillingly;** and, vrith a 
smile, ^^ I can't help thinking I am going home, 
Sir.** Mr. Lascelles looked and felt grieved; 
and yet he was pleased to mark the composure 
with which he said this ; and he asked him if 
he would not like to see his sister? * Why, Sir, 
I have very little to say to her as respects her- 
self; she is going on very prosperous; that 
Valley-farm is in good order; she has got 
a Joseph there, as I may say; and the Lord 
blesses every thing he puts his hand to. And 
then, dear Sir, he 's so little for himself, that 
when I spoke to him about having his wages 
doubled, as they ought to be for the next year, 
he begged I would not say a word ; that he was 
quite contented that he was able to send his 
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father ten pounds a-year : this may content kim, 
Siu, but it do'nt content me. * My sister has got 
ia plenty^ but I sha'nt forget her; I shall leare 
her five hupdred pounds ; I shall leava Jemima 
five hundred; and I shall leave the boy five 
hundred: but I mean to leave Michael the lease 
of my farm^ the stock, and the rest and residue 
of my estate, which will make him. easy; and 
I shall desire him to allow a. poor drunken 
cousin of miae twoshiUing^ a-day, and to give 
him ck>thes twice iu the year. I could not 
think of the poor creature wanting, but I am 
sure if I was^to^ leave Him all I had, it would 
only kill him. the sooner ;^. and by &stemng him 
en Michael, and by this daily allowance, I think 
I give the poor soul a chance.'* Mr. Lascelles 
entirely approved of the farmer's arrangement^ 
of his affairs ; and smiling benevolently, said, 
^^ My gpod friend, and so yau have Canaan full 
in. view. Well, you shall go over dry-shod: 
theSe waters shall not prevail; when thou wa3k- 
est through them He. will be with thee.'* There 
was a languor in Moss's smile. Mr. Lajscelles 
gave him his arm, and accompanied him home; 
andgave orders to Robinson^ before he went 
out,, to beg Mn Floyd would meet him at the 
Brow-farm. He came down, accordingly, and 
pronounced it dropsy on the chest. The usuaI 
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renie(fies were tried; but the Farmer got so HI 
that it was thought adviseable to send for the 

► family from the Valley, and particularly to 
desire Michael might come. William went 
on this errand, and was to renmin to assist 

^ at the Valley while Michad was detained 

R at the Brow. 

The whole party arrived: it was a relief to 
Moss to «ee them. Though there was no appa- 
rent expectation (^ a near departure, yet some 
one at hand to whom be was dear gave a tran* 
sient brilliance to his eye and an air of cheer* 
fulness to his manner. It was the doctor*s opi« 
uTon he might linger many months; but hit 
universal debility made him fear for the event. 
Mr. iLascelles thought it right that some oae 
should remain ; and at length Mrs. Finch was 
prevailed on 'to leave Jemima. Mr. ^LasodOes 
daily visited the farmer, and told his excellent 
lady that he realty went to learn, and was never 
disappointed. One morning during Mrs.Finch's 
fitajr^^when Mr. LasceUes was sitting by his bed- 
dd^ he thus addressed him: ^^I have been 
telling my sister if she had had two boys, I 
should have thought it my duty to have left 

^ the lease of my farm and the stock to one of 

^%^thafki but as it is, we are both agreed. Sir, that 
that g^oodlad deserves wfaatlhave done forhim."* 
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^ Indeed, we are/ said Mrs, Finch, with a glow 
of satisfaction on her benevolent countenance. 
Michael returned with Mrs. Finally and 
found all well. James Finch had behaved very 
steadily, and Fanny was delighted to look 
again on her dear brother. Affairs went on in 
the same train. The spring advanced; theyt 
received Mfeekly accounts from the Brow, which 
Mr. Lasce^es was so good as totvrite; and he 
was extremely pleased with the conduct of 
Jemima, of whom he spoke in the highest 
terms. Sometimes there was a flattering hope 
that the Farmer might recover; then^ agaiQi ' 
he sunk, and hope fled. ^ 

While matters were in this fluctuating state^ 
as Michael was one morning standing in the 
porch, Fanny passed him ; and he looked up^ 
after buttoning the last button of his gaiter: 
" My dear Fan, have you been crying?** No, 
brother, I am not crjring; but I cannot keep the 
water out of my eyes.' ^' Why you must have 
a very bad cold, my dear." ^ It is not like a 
cold, neither. I am so heavy all over; and I 
am very hot. Do feel me.* *^ Indeed you are, 
my love." She turned to her brother: ^ Oh! I 
wish I was with my mother.* *^ My dear 
Fanny, make yourself easy ; if this is any; thins 
more than a cold, yowt m^XXv^i ^Sosi^X^^fd^ 
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you. He called for Stephen; he was not in 
the way. He had the presence of mind to 
desire Fanny to go and sit down quietly in his 
hed-i*oom: found his mistress, and said, ^^I am 
sorry, Madam, to alarm you, but I greatly 
fear Fanny has the measles; has your son 
had this disorder?" Mrs. Finch*s countenance 
instantly betrayed her state of mind: she sunkj 
and seemed to anticipate evil. ^* I have sent 
for Stephen from the field ; I have one ques* 
tion to put to him, and then I think I can 
quietly arrange the whole." Mrs. Finch was 
very amiable, but in any thing which concern^ 
ed her children, her want of confidence in Go0 
was most evident: she said, James had never 
had the measles ; but she should be very sorry, 
it would go to her heart, to put Fanny 
out. Michael looked very decided, thanked 
her for her kindness, but he said, he should 
remove Fanny within an hour, (he hoped). Mrs^ 
Finch was going to say more, but Micharf, with 
a respectful, firm, and penetrating4ook, which 
seemed to say, don't let us talk nonsense, said, 
^ Fanny must be removed. Madam." 

Mrs. F. And who is to attend her? 

Michael. I will let you know as soon as I 
have spoken to Stephen. 
'■■^- Mrs. Finch left Michael, and was in that 
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awkward state of qaind which most people 
have felt, at some period in their lives, when 
they press a thing outwardly, while they se- 
cretly determine it shall not take place. 

Michael was the last young man to favour 
deceit: he wished his mistress to suffier,J[)ecause 
she was practising that which was incompati- 
ble, with true piety. 

By this time Stephen arrived. When he 
heard what Michael had to say, he replied, 
*^ Fanny mwt not be moved.** * Fanny must 
he moved.* " She shall not be moved,** said 
Stephen. Michael looked at him, ^who is to 
prevent it:?* (blushing deep scarlet) "i^Sir, / 
say it would endanger her life." * Nonsense, 
boy! dp you step directly for Mr. Eowell.* He 
did not need bidding twice, and while he was 
gone, Michael busied himself in doing kind 
offices for Fanny; but his mind was full of 
3tephen*s boldness, and it gave him no small 
uneasiness when he thought on Fanny*s youth, 
and his responsibility for her happiness. He 
felt *Stephen*s words opened upon him a new 
scene of care; ,and ^thoi^h he loved Stephen 
more than -any you j\g man upon^earth,.he was 
not ^d of the discovery. As soon as the 
doctor came, Stephen was at Michaers b^ 
room-door; ^* Sir, Mr, Powell is come:" m^^ 
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following Michael down stairs, "it's just as I 
thought. Sir ! " 'As you thought ? what V " It 
will be a very dangerous thing, Sir, moving 
Fanny; I can't bring my mind to 't." Michael 
made a fiill stop upon the stairs, * I wish to 
hear no more of your mind, Stephen,! This 
thought crossed his mind: what a powerful 
principle is this, which can give a modest 
Christian lad courage decidedly to oppose, who 
otherwise has never betrayed a will of his own)! 

The doctor confirmed their feai-s>. it was 
the measles; she might be removed^ if she 
were removed, instantly. Stephen lingered to 
hear what the doctor said, and he thought the 
next best thing to having her under his own 
eye was to get her to his father's; and as soon 
as the doctor was gone, he came forward with^ 
this proposal: "All my brothers and sisters,* 
Sir, have had the measles, down to the baby: 
we hav« a very tight upper room*^ and my 
mother is a very clean woman, and she will 
be proud to attend your sister. Sir, as if she 
were her own child." 'I believe, Stephen, I 
must accept your oflFer; but I shall go to your 
mother first.' 

Accordingly Michael went to the Level- 
Bit, a place he had never visited before, for 
Ktisons known only to himself. Mrs. Mei-e- 
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dith thought he was proud, when in fact he 
was only prudent. When the mother saw 
him, she instinctively stroked down her apron, 
as though she wished to appear to the best 
advantage: there was no need of this, for the 
habitual cleanliness of that familv, the out- 
door and in-door neatness, made themselves, 
and all belonging to them, objects of admiration. 
"Will you please to be seated. Sir?" Michael 
excused himself, saying he was in great haste. 
He first asked her if all the children had had 
the measles. She was surprized by the ques- 
tion; but replied, " Yes, Sir, down to the babe 
on my knee." He then told her his present 
distress, and she was ready to follow up all 
Stephen's invitation. Before Michael quitted 

^ the Level-Bit he stepped back and said, " Mrs. 

*. Meredith, your son has greatly surprized me 
this mornings and indeed he has made me ra- 
ther uneasy." Ellen, who received every secret 
of Stephen's heart, looked conscious, and said, 
^ Well, Sir, to be sure, my Stephen is but a 
working lad; and, no doubt, you look higher 
for your sister.- but though he is my boy, he is 
a good boy, and a good-looking boy, and I 
hope he may do in the world.* Michael said, 
" Don't mistake me, Mrs. Meredith ; but before 
I tell you my sentiments, let me know if I 
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may rely on what I say resting betwttn yon 
and' your husband.** Ellen Meredith promised 
that she would do exactly as Michael desired. 
" Then," said Michael, ^* rest assured, there 
is not a lad upon this earth I should so soon 
wish^for a brother as Stephen; industrious, 
sweet-tempered, cleanly, devout, a sincere wor- 
shipper of God. in spirit and in truth: but^ 
Mrs. Meredith, if my Fanny does not already 
know of this preference, I beg she may not 
know it for at least a year to come. If her 
life is spared," and the tear came into MichaeFs 
eye, " most willingly should I give her to my 
beloved Stephen; but she is i^^ry ill^ Mrs. Mer 
rith, And God. only knows^** 

Ellen, who had nursed all her babes with 
great success^ was not at all alarmed; she 
knew what was good^ and she would take car^ 
and she did not at all doubt. ^^ Under the 
blessing of a kind Providence, no more do I, 
Mrss Meredith, but in. present circumstances 
you will see the prudence of silence." Could 
the reader have seen Ellen Meredith during 
Michael's speech, he would have marked how 
the mother^s heart drank in the praises of her 
son Stephen; she promised every thing that 
Michael desired, assured him that Stephen had 
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neyer informed Fanny of his preference, and 
they parted mutually pleased with each other. 

Michael stepped to the only inn in the vil- 
lage, hired the only post-chaise, and in one 
hour removed his beloved Fanny from his own 
bedroom to the clean quiet Level-Bit. And, to 
ease Fanny's beating heart, he assured her 
that, as soon as their mother could be fetched, 
she should be with her. 

Young EUen Meredith went to the Valley, 
to take Fanny's place, and Stephen was des- 
patched to P f to fetch Mrs. Kemp. Tins 

patient Christian heard Stephen's tidings with 
Tso much resignation, that Stephen thought her 
hard-hearted ; he could not conceive how any 
mother coiild hear of such a girl as Fanny 
being so ill, and say only, " It is the L^rd, let 
him do what seemeth him good." Mrs. Mere- 
dith received the excellent mother wAh the 
greatest attention, and Michael took care that 
iK)thing should be wanting at the Leviel-Bit. 

As the shades of evening drew on, Efiza- 
beth Kemp knelt by the side of her dear child; 
prayed fervently for ablessing on the means used 
for her recovery; and, with the tears streaming 
down her cheeks, closed every petition with, 
** Nevertheless not as I will, but as Thou wilt.'* 
JBUen had frequently been spoken to . t>n reli- 
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gious subjects by her son Stephen: he had 
always spoken with respect; but the subject 
was unpleasant to her, it had only been tole- 
rated because her Stephen said it. She felt 
that she was an excellent mother, and was 
ready to say, what would they have more? 
She did not remember that the first thing in 
religion was to love God; indeed, Ellen Me- 
redith was like many other excellent wives 
and mothers, apt to idolize her husband and 
her children, Ellen rejoiced when any one 
paid, " What a nice fiamily those Merediths 
are!" but she was a stranger to the joy 
which David felt when he said, " I was glad 
when they said unto me, let us go into the 
hoijse of the Lord." The whole of Sunday 
morning was spent in dressing her family 
and getting the dinner; the greater part ^f 
the time they were at church in the afternoon, 
was spent in dressing herself, and in clearing 
away the dinner. Thus sabbath after sabbath 
passed, as though she had no soul. But now 
she saw a mother using every means for the 
recovery of her child, begging a blessing on 
every medicine, and practising at the bedside 
of a very lovely daughter the last earthly vir- 
tue, resignation; and troignation, too, to the 
\os9 of so sweet a creature! She was of St6* 
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pbeu's: mind, and the virtue she could not 
practise she censured. 

The very evening of Stephen*s return from 

P ^ Michael took him up and down the 

gravel-walk of their neat garden, and said, ^^ { 
am vejry much obliged to you, Stephen, for 
the kind interest you take in my sister, and for 
the active attention you have paid: to my mor 
therJ* ^ You are not at all. obliged to me for 
that. Sir; I could not help it; Fanny 's as. much 
to m£ as to you, and mare.* *[ I would just 
mention one thing to you, Stephen: I am 
grieved to tell you a very important truth ; I 
have no reason to think Fanny a religious^ 
character:, she has good habits, honest princi^ 
pies, and a sweet disposition; but I do not 
think the pride of her heart has been brought 
low. You can best tell how far such an objec- 
tion wdghs with you, butlknow how it ought: 
we are commanded to pluck out right eyes, if 
they interfere with our eternal peace." ^ But> 
Sir, I am sure Fanny is always very attentive 
to every thing serious.* *^ She is, Stephen, and 
I hope this sickness may be very useful to her. 
I assure you it would be very grateful to my 
heart, to confide her to one whom I love as a 
brother; but I have seen unequal unions pro- 
duce great discord^ and divide families.. I 
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charge you, Stephen, to have clear proof that 
Fanny is in earnest, before you say one word 
on the subject; and even should this sickness 
be of use to Fanny, which I trust it may, 
give me your promise to wait one year. Fanny 
is only eighteen, you are one-and-twenty; you 
have plenty of time before you, if a gracious 
Providence sees fit to continue your existence." 

The kindness of Michael's declaration re- 
stored Stephen to a more quiet^ rational state 
of mind than he had been in for some time 
past. They were turning towards the house, 
when Michael laid h}s hand on Stephen's 
shoulder, and said, ^^Mind, Stephen, while ^ 
Fanny continues at the Level-Bit, I forbid your 
going there, unless any part of your falmiy 
should immediately require your attention." 
Stephen promised, not very willingly it is true ; 
but he did promise. 

Mrs. Finch was all kindness now her heart 
was at rest about James. Fanny wanted no- 
thing, Mrs. Kemp wanted nothing; and this 
good woman had but one concern during her 
stay at the Level-Bit; and this vrajs, how she 
might improve the religious principles of Me- 
redith and his wife, and lead Fanny to profit 
by her illness. Often would she say to her 
host, ^s she walked about their nice gardeoj 
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** What are these things, William Meredith, if 
they lead us not to Him who made them-. 
'JThe^poUtition of the firet paradise was caused 
by disoI;>edienee to God*s command, and a de- 
sire to live independent of Him: hiding from 
His presence followed; but let us be thankfiii 
we are brought nigh;" All this was an unknown 
tongue to Meredith and his wife, and when they 
werealoncj they could only«ay to one another 
that 'twas afine thing to have learning, and that 
Mr. Kemp's mother was a very sensible person. 
Fanny's disorder had been of the mildest 
land*,, she was soon wdl^ sooa gay, and. too 
gay, her mother thought: often had 6he occa^ 
sion to remind her, how the goodness of God 
had raised her to^life and health; and though 
it became her to enjoy this blessing, she wished 
to see her more quiet and composed; but Ellen 
Meredith, with her husband and family, thought 
Fanny the sweetest creature; Rose Meredith 
would creep in to dress her; the lovely pet 
boy would come to kiss her, William had 
always a flower for her^ and all this attention 
80 delighted Fanny, that her mother said> with 
a smile and a^ sigh, ^^ I hope; child, thee'lt not 

Ibi^et thyself." 

As Fanny was quite recovered, each one 

returned to his post. Elizabeth Kemp ce^ 
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turned toP , where she was gladly received 

by her anxious family. 

For about -a month things weitt on in tneir 
usual train, when a letter from Jemioii again 
summoned her mother to the bedrside of Far- 
met Moss: there was a^postscript, that her uncle 
Vould not wish to distress his sister^ but if 
Mr. Kemp could come with iier, he should be 
very glad to see him ; and as Stephen and Wil- 
liamson were both so well-principled, there 
was no hesitation. The travellers set off im- 
mediately. They reached the Brow. William 
had come to jneet them a mile from the place, 
to inform them his master was rather better 
Jthat day, and was expectiq^them with great 
satisfi^ctionu: .that Miss. Jemima thought it bet- 
-ti6r to send, that they might .come in cheerful. 
This was indeed considerate, for Mrs. Finch 
was spiritless, and weary with her journey, 
loqjking on every object through her own 
gloomy feelings, weeping and drying away the 
tear, and putting a sad constrainton her ach- 
ing heart. This little good news had the hap^ 
piest effect, and ere they got to the farm the 
traces of sorrow had disappeared. Jemima 
met them at the door, and ^Dear mother!* and 
•^ My own good maidf was all they could say. 

^ Your uncle is better^ my love?' ^^ Alittle betteiy 
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my dear mother; yet he is very ill: but it is a 
pleasure to be with him ; I would not but have 
been with him.** Mrs. Knch could not com- 
prehend it. They soon went to the chamber_of 
the sick man. 

Moss received his sister with great plea- 
sure, and the colour that lit up his pale face 
deceived her at her first entrance; -she thought 
him better, and she turned to Jemima^ " My 
dear, your uncle does not always lie in bed, I 
hope?'* Moss, smiling said, * No, my dear, 
they let the old man do pretty much as he 
likes; I get up when I can't lie, and I lie when 
I can*t sit up; so I sometimes turn night into 
day, and day into night. But all times are 
pleasant to me, ra;^ dear Jane, for I have the 
best company, and we are all agreed^ and my 
dear Jemima, she hasn*t come here for nothing, 
sister; she has got a rich inheritance.' Mrs.* 
Finch could not understand it, she concluded 
her brother had altered his will. The tear 
came into Jemima's eye, and she hid her &ce 
in her handkerchief. Mrs. Finch whispered 
her, " Ah ! my child, that's just like me, thee'dst 
rather keep thy uncle than gain all the ir he- 
ritances." Jemima would have suffered her 
mother's error to pass, but Moss called ovt^ 
^No, no, sister, she's sitting at the feet fid^4ipr 
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Master, she has chosen that good part which 
shall not be taken away from har; she is clothed 
and in her right mind;* Mrs. Finch thought 
it 's more than my poor brother is. 

The day passed, and Michael had spent ad 

hour with his master*s hand in his, and the 

good creature bolstered up in his bed: ^^No 

night there, Michael; for the Lamb is the 

light thereof. No night here, Michael,** said 

he, pointing to his bosom, " for the Lord ii 

my light, and is become my salvation. What 

could all the world do for, me now? I have 

tried it; I have thought erf it; broken cisterns, 

Michael. There 's my pretty Jemima, she thai 

holds my head when I cough; she that weeps 

when I suffer. What can she do for me? She 

can only go to the river's brink with me. No, 

no; I qiust have a stronger arm ; and I have it, 

Michael: there's the joy; I have it. O what 

can make a death-bed easy? None but 

Jesus ; none but Jesus ! I should not like to 

come back, Michael. IVe had some pretty 

prospects as I lay here.** 

^ Mrs. Finch was gliding into the room at 
this moment, and Mr. Lascelles was behind 
ber. She turned back to him, and closed tbik 
door again: r 
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-fl/r^.JPTncA. There, Sir; it *€ just as I told 
you; he is lighMieaded again. 

Mr. L. O Madam; I Ve seen nothing of 
that sort. He is light-hearted, but I think his 
head is as clear as yours and mine. 

Mr. LasceQes now entered: ^^ Wellj.Sir,'' 
fiaid the poor sufibrer, ^^ this is a pleasant meet- 
ing of us all here together.'* 

Michael rose; and Mr. Lascelies, bowing 
from his height, with a look of penetrating 
benevolence said, ** Young man, I am rejoiced 
to see you ; and with that qiiiet grace with 
which he did every thing, drew his challr to the 
bed-side, and bent his looks towards the sick 
man. Jemima and her niother stood by the 
window, and Michael at the bottom of the bed^ 
with that settled, humble, affectionate com- 
posure which so remarkal)ly distinguished him. 

Mr. Lascelles began : " * In my Father's 
house are many mansions;'" — the Farmer 
went on, ^th his eyes sparkling: ^ ^ tf it were 
Hot so, I would have told you.' Yes, Sir; He 
is gone to prepare a place for me. Sometimoi 
Sir, I have had a i&sjr whether He was gone 
to prepare a place for me ; but then, when I 
read tha^ '* not only for them, but for all that 
belieVe on Him through their word;' — ^Well, 

Sir^ I won't talk of doubts and fears; there's ouo 
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use in \. The Good Shepherd \fi with mei and 
you, my earthly Shepherd, don't forget me. 
You Ve been a blessing to me, Mn LasceUes;^ 
and thiAt boy has been a blessing to me ; and 
there's my pretty Jemima.* Jemima thought 
he called her v she was at the bed-side in a 
momenta ^ No^ my good maid; Idid'ntwant 
you* We are looking to the hills, Jemima;^ 
the everlasting hills, seeing goodly sights, my 
love.' " Those are fine lines of Watts's," said 
Mr« Lascelles; 

** But novr, the everhstiiig hilb* 

*' Through every chink appear; ^, 

** And something of the joy she feels, 
'* While she's a prisoner here." . 

^That'^s very true. Sir; that^s very true; I 
can feel it/ ^^ I think you will be glad ta hear,*^ 
said Mr. Lascelles,, looking at Michael, ^^ that, 
James Brown is under deep eoncern about his 
soul. He came into my study last night pre^ 
cisely in the same state as the jailer, *^ What 
must I do to be saved?** The reply was brief f 
you know it, MiehaeL — * Ah !' said Mosn; 
* * believe on the Lord Jesus Christ>;' ' (length- 
ening out the words as he spoke). "But 
James Brown is a character," said Mr. Las- 
celles, " I have rarely met with. There is 
^ghtness, and yet truth and steadiness at bot- 
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torn. I am careful not to mislead him; for 
when in any distress he catches at air, and 1 
am careful not to give him comfort too soon, 
lest he should make an unsound believer.** 

' He is in good hands', said Michael, respect- 
fully : he was too much for me, but God has 
put him under your care; and these ccmvictions 
coming when he is in no outward trouble, 
give me hope that his soitow for sin is genuine.' 

Mr, Lctscelles. I think and hope it is. 
He has visited a very good man in this village, 
lately, who has great hopes of him. He seems 
to pursue his present course with the same 
spirit and activitiy^ which he heretofore em- 
ployed upon worldly objects, and there was {i 
sincerity about him which I always liked. 

The days passed in delightful conversation, 
though the paroxysms of Moss's disorder grew 
more and more frequent; and one morning 
Jemima ran to the bedside of her mother, 
" O my dear mother I I think my kind uncle 
is going. \J^e have sent for the physician, and 
Mr. Kemp is gone for Mr. Lascelles." 

They were all soon assembled around the 
bed of Moss. He could, not speak just then ; 
but in the intervals of suflFocatipn had a smile 
for each; and Mr. Lascelles, in pursuance of 
his office: " He is faithful who hath promisedT'jj 
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the everlasting arms are under your head; and^ 
though worms destroy this body, yet in thy 
flesh tiaou shalt see God. This mortal shall 
put on immortality.'* 

Moss's eye was fixed on his reverend friend: 
Michael held his post at the bottom of the bed; 
Jemima was* kneeling behind her uncle, rais- 
ing him, as occasion required. Mrs. Finch was 
m a further part of the room, talking tq the 
Doctor, and Moss heard him say, ** Mt. L. is 
a good man, certainly ; but it is not judicious 
in the state your brother is." Moss, who had 
recovered his speech, and had never lost his com- 
posure of mind, said, " My dear sister, do come, 
and do you. Sir, come, and let me speak to you 
both. You have thought, sister, that what I have 
said to you was very strange ; I know you have: 
it is strange ' till the heart is changed." — " Oh! 
Sir (looking at the Doctor) ; you can do nothing 
for me now. You know all your presciiptions 
have failed. My disorder is too strong for 
human help: now let me try to do you some 
good. I hear you never go to church. I have 
heard you don't like to see Mr. Lascelles in 
the bed-room of the sick.'* (Seeing the Doctor 
colour up highly, and about to take his leave): 
*^ What, Doctor ! will you leave a poor man 
whom you will most likely never see again?. 
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and wiU you leave him in anger, because he 
tells you the truth? give me your hand: you 
are not young; you must soon follow me. Oh ! 
think of your soul, dear Sir; think of your 
soul ! Do you think, Doctor, if I was to see a 
person walking in the dark, who didn't know 
the coimtry, d 'ye think as I would'nt be fright- 
ened to see him stepping off the Brow? D 'ye 
think as I would'nt catch him by the arm? 
Do you think I should mind pulling him a 
little roughly to save his life? Now, Doctor, 
you don't read the Scriptures, I know: I am 
afraid you don't beBeve them," 

The Doctor liad recovered his surprise, 
collected his scattered thoughts, resumed what 
he thought his dignity, and was waiting with 
frigid and stoical feeling (or ratl^r numbness) 
'till Moss should finish ; then, drawing his hand 
from Moss's, and adjusting his collar, said, 
with a forced smile, ' Really, Sir, I do not ccmb* 
prehend your allusion.' ^^ Poor soul! I thought 
he did not" (looking at Mr. Lascelles). 

Mr. Lascelles was silent: but again, seeing 
the Doctor was about to depart. Moss said, 
"Thank you, Doctor; thank you for all your 
kindness to me; may God reward you seven- 
fold! May what is dark become clear as ijte^, 
written with a sun-beam on your conscieife^4 
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And then, as though there was no creature pre- 
sent, and with his eyes closed, "O Lord, 
have mercy upon his soulT* The Doctor es- 
caped, being glad to avoid further conversation. 

It is worthy of i^emark how little the con- 
stant sight of diseiase and death afiects the 
human mind: 'If they hear not Moses and the 
Prophets, neither will they be persuaded though 
one rose from the dead.' If they read not the 
Scriptures, if they value not the exhortations 
of the ministers of God, every day's experience 
proves that the most awful sight which huma- 
nity pi-esents, shall work no permanent change. 

Moss had several times sent for Farmer 
Newton; he had always promised to come, 
and when Kemp had called the day before, had 
toid him that he could not come, it hurted him 
so bad, Michael replied, '^ I hope you will. 
Sir. I think you will be sorry if any thing 
ha{>pens to my poor master. I think you '11 be 
sorry if you have not seen him ; you 've always 
been such good friends. Sir?" f ^^ 

Newton. Aye, so we have, indeed; we be 
old companions. 

This conversation had its desired effi^qt; 

and as Mts. Fioch retired from shewing the 

P^i^tor out, she came on tip-toe to -the bed-side 

• fUfsp^^ ^* Brother, here is Farmer Newtoa; 
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should vou like to see him?" The Farmer 
smiled, and said ^ Yes.' 

NeTii;on came in ; and Mr. Lascelles moved 
from the bed-side to make way for him. As^ 
lie quitted it, he presseil the Farmer s hand ; 
' God bl^s you I Sir.' The Farmer only re- 
plied by pressing it. 

'^ You Ve come at last," said Moss. " I 
thought I should never see you." 

The tear w£us in Farmer Newton's eve : *I ' ve 
had a cold, and my wife han't been veiy well; 
and we've had some dull weather lately; and 
besides, it do cut me to the heart to see you 
look so bad.' , 

Moss made no reply, but turning to Jemi- 
ma, said, " My dear, do you. and your mother 
raise me up a bit higher. Michael, bring' me 
the cushion of the great chair. — There; now 
I'm easier." 

The colour which had risen to his brow 
gently subsided; and after a minute's pause: 
*^ Old Friend! we must all die; but there's no- 
thing here to hurt you. I am going to be hap- 
pier than ever I have been here. I 've been a 
prosperous man, but I am getting old ; I could 
not have kept it. I 've kind friends, but I must 
not stay with them! It's a great matter, old 
fiiendy to say I am ready, I am willing to ^ 
'la// have a new body •, aoA ^ Wtw^^ 
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^11, 1 hope, follow me:" and he kept his eye 
fixed upon his sister. 

Farmer Newton did not want kindness of 
heart ; and he was struck with all his old friend 
paid ; but his heart was like dry ground ; the 
impression of the dews of heaven were jsoon 
absorbed. It was " Yes" to every thing; yes 
and a tear, and the matter was ended. Poor 
Moss saw and felt that he made no impression. 
Weary and exhausted he remained silent. 

Farmer Newton was not sorry to withdraw 
from a scene, in which he felt and discovered 
liothing but gloom. 

Johanna and William sat up with him that 
night, and about three o'clock alarmed tli« 
family. They were soon round him: with 
Jemima's hand in one and Michael's in the 
other, he said, " GO0 bless you ! the angel of 

His presence ** and he finished his sentence 

in Heaven. * 

Silently they retired. There was sorrovr 
without regret : they felt that every tear they 
shed was selfish. " He is risen to life immor- 
tal!" said Michael, as he closed the door. 

Michael immediately set out for the Valley. 

He was to bring James back with him on 

the following Thursday. His journey was 

<: mournful ; but he found it good to meditate 
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on this change from time to eternity. He could 
not help saying to himself, as he rode beneath 
the blue arch of Heaven, " He is beyond the 
reach of seasons. ^ He shall hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more; neither shall the sun 
light <^ him, nor any heat; for the Lamb 
which is in the midst of the throne shall feed 
them ; and shall lead them unto fountains of 
living water; and Go]> shall wipe away all tears 
from thdr eyes.* I have had a great loss^** said 
he; " I haye lost a friend who loved me. One 
with whom I could take sweet counsel zT (and 
the tears chased one another down his youths 
ful cheek.) He was so absorbed that be was 
riding through the tumpike-gaie wnaom re** 
membering he had to pay ; and the man came 
up rather rudely, and d^nanded the money. 
TTie interruption was good^ as it enabled him 
to pursue his jommey with more vigour, remem- 
bering that he had many miles to go before he 
could reach home. He was obliged to rest 
that night, and did not get to the Valley till die 
morning. Fanny ran out to meet him : 

Fanny. My own Michael; how is your 
master? 

Michael. Would that we were all as well 1 
my Fanny. He is in the presence of his Saviour. 
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^ Fanny. And how is my Mistress^ and 
Miss Jemiflfia ? 

Michael. As well as possible^ considering 
9 their loss. 

Fanny. What will be done at the Brow? 

Michael. I know not ; for there is no one 
fit to take the lead there. Have you heard 
from your mother, Fanny, since I was away? 

Fanny. Yes, my dear brother, 1 have ; and 
they are all well at home, except poor Joe : he 
has had the ear-ache sadly. And my mother 
says he is so impatient that h^ almost wears 
her out. 

Michael. Ah! my dear; it's a sad pain; 
none but those who have it, can tell how hard 
it is to bear. 

Every being at the VaUey rejoiced to see 
Michael; and Stephen hung at his chamber^ 

f door to ask a few questions concerning the 
death of his Master ; and Michael invited him 
in, and related the whole ; and when he with* 
drew he said, ^^ O Sir! * let me die the death 

I of the righteous, and let my last end be like 
his.*** Michael smiled, and they parted for 
the night. 

Mourning was provided ; and the travellers 
dqittlied with a heavy hearty on their affecting 
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journey. They did not reach the Brow till 
eight in the morning of Thursday. They fpund 
Jemima and her mother in tranquil pursuit of 
their sorrowful duties. Several of the neigh- 
bouring formers were invited; and among* 
them -Farmer Newton. Mr. Lascelles attend- 
ed at the house, and every thing was conducted 
in the most respectable, modest manner. A 
long train 'of farmers, domestics, voluntary 
poor, and little children, hand-in-hand, with 
chastened looks, followed the slow procession 
down the hill. The singers at church met the 
corpse with a soft dirge ; and MichaeFs heart 
throbbed almost audibly, as his reverend friend 
pronounced, " ^ I am the resurrection and the 
life ; whoso believeth on me, though he were 
dead yet shall he live.' " 

To those who have never witnessed a fune- 
ral in a village, faint would be the idea they 
could form of its solemnity. There no indiffe- 
rent eye witnesses the scene : every infont has a 
sigh and a iast piteous look for the departed 
" Dust to dust,*' and the rattling mould thrown 
in, was the signal ; and the tears gushed out ^ 
amain from every eye ; and Mr. Lascelles him- 
self could scarce utter the parting blessing. 
He walked home with them to the Brow^ and 
Michael had son^e sweet condoling cooyenH^ 
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tion with him ere they entered tRb, house. 
Afterneedful refreshment, Mrs. Finch requested 
him to read the will of the deceased. 

When they came to that part where Michael 
was particularly mentioned, the honest surprise 
and even revolting of his feelings was visible. 
He put his handkerchief to his face and went 
out of the room. ^ 

As soon as Mr. Lascelles had finished the 
will, he retired. Michael had waited for him : 

Michael. I dare not. Sir — I dare not take 
it; it would be such a stain to religion. What 
would my mistress think of it? No, indeed! 
I am Satisfied, Sir; ^having food and raiment, 
I am therewith content.* 

Mr. Lascelles. For your mistress, my good 
young man, she is perfectly satisfied with her 
brothers arrangement; and it was settled on 
all hands that it was best you should remain 
ignorant of the disposition of your masters 
property till his will became law. 

Michael. I cannot tell you how I feel. Sir; 
never before have such sensations had place in 
my mind. I feel now that I am open to' the 
charge of fawning on my master, to gain his 
property; and if I come to this Brow-farm, and 
should be suspected of any base conduct — 
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Mr. Lascelles. Come, come, young man; 
leave your good name with God: while your 
hands are clean, and your heart upright before 
Him, He will not suifer your enemies to prevail 
over you. In this parish I Tbave some influ- 
ence. Depend on me for .repelling every false 
charge^ and that not for your sake, but ior 
Him whose cause is nearer to my heart than 
any thing earthly. 

He left him, full of an uneasy sensation, to 
which he could not give a name. He was sit- 
ting in the first kitchen, very mournful, when 
Jemima came up: " Mr. Kemp, we were won- 
dering where you were; my mother wa^ts to 
see your 

Michael had never "answered a call of Mrs. 
Finch's with so much reluctance. When he 
went in she said, *^ I hope, Mr. Kemp, you may 
Kve many years to enjoy this house, and aW 
things my dear brother has left you.** 

Michael wept, and held his handkerchief to 
liis face. * I can never forget your kindness, 
Madam; but I cannot be happy to injure you 
and yours.* *^0 Mr. Kemp,** said Jemima, 
^' we knew it all; we knew that your kind heart 
wouldn't approve it, and that \fi the reason my 
mother never mentioned it to ^u.** ^ Depend 
upm it, Mr. Kemp/ said Mrs.$1nch> ^«nai]r 
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friends shall know how little you desired this 
property; and if my son should grow up such 
a young man as you are, so honest, so generous, 
I am sure if he had not a shilling in the world 
I should never be uneasy about him ; fiaragood 
name is better than great riches, and that I see.** 

No greedy miser ever more eagerly sought 
to accumulate property, than our honest Mi^ 
chael to dear his profession of religion of every 
stain, and he concluded by saying to Mrs. Finch^ 
" If you could spare me two days. Madam — I 
could not accept the property till I have seen 
Mr. Walker ; and if you will grant me this 
favour, I will set oflF immediately.'^ 

Mrs. Finch looked at her daughter mth an 
expressionof surprise andadmiration. Shesaid, 
" Mr. Kemp, you are your own master; you 
are in your own house, every thing here is yours, 
and yet you ask my leave.'* 

Michael. Madam, I consider myself your 
servant. My time is yourSi 

Mrs. Finch. You did not hear, Mr. Kemp, 
what you are to do for our poor cousin: he is 
to come to you every day for two shillings; and 
you are to clothe him twice a year; 

Michael, ^o ifou mean poor did Richard 

Moss, Ma'am, who used to give my master so 

BfijBC^ trouble? 

g2 ^ 
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Mrs. Finch. Yes; the same. 

Michael. Well, Madam, I must see Mr. 
Walker, if you please; and if he thinks it right 
that I should come here, I will then talk with 
you on the subject. He accordingly sat out, 
promising to be back on Saturday, that they 
might all go to the church together on Sunday. 
During the journey Michael was planning what 
he should do in case Mr. Walker thought it 
right he should accept it. He wished to send 
for Stephen, for he was determined unless he 
was there himself, not to leave Fanny under 
the same roof with him. But he was fearful 
Mrs. Finch would not be able to spare Stephen, 
mho had become so trustworthy that she could 
confide in him entirely. He meant unre- 
servedly to speak to Mr. Walker of every thing, 
and thus, in ruminating, in prayer for direction, 
every now and then a wheln^ing tide of feeling 
for his lost master (the excellent Moss) brought 
the tears to his eyes and a sigh to his bosom. 
He determined to put up at the first inn; take 
his quiet refreshment there, order his bed, go 
down to Mr. Walkers, converse freely with 
him, but not to see his father and mother till 
all wets settled. « ^. 

He arrived at the Rectory: was sorry. to 
hear from the servant that Mr. Walkercfesd 
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sprained his a:ncle, and was cohllhed to his 
study. The servant, who rememberefd Michael 
from a lad, 'ran gladly to infcirm his master 
who was come. He 4soon retarned, desiring 
he would walk in. There he found his excel- 
lent friend reclining on a sofa, looking rather 
pale from the confiddni^nt; Miss Sophia stand- 
ing by her father, aiirfd Mrs. Wklker sitting as 
his nurse. Miss Sdphia dropped a kind ex- 
pression, bent gently, and passed from tlie room. 

Mr. Walker's hand was immediately ex- 
tended: *' Truly glad, truly glad to see you, 
my good young man.** Mrs. Walker said, 
^* Pray sit down, Mr. Kemp." 

Michael looked full of business; ^I have a 
long story for you. Sir; I hope I shall not be 
troublesome.' " I hope all is well," said Mr. 
Walker, looking with some anxiety. * Yes, Sir,' 
said Michael. They suffered him to relate every 
thing that had passed without any interruption, 
excepting that now and then, during the relar- 
tion of Moss's illness, Mr. Walker took off his 
spectacles, and wiped them and put them on 
again. But when they came to that part where 
they heard thereason of Michael's visit, Mrs. 
Walker loolc^NM^h^i* husband wittt an eye of 
sparkling approbation that seemed to say, 'Hhis 
18 ipst what I should expect from him." 
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'^ And what do you mean to do, Sir?'* said 
Mr. Walker. 

Michael. You must decide that, Sir. 

Mr. fValker. I do decide it: but, before I 
upeak, what says Mr. Lascelles? 

Michael. He says I ought to accept it. 

Mr. fValker. What says Mrs. Finch? 

Michael. The same, Sir. 

Mr. fVdlker. I am entirely of their opinion. 
What does your father say? 

Michael. I have not seen my father, Sir: 
the poverty of our family is well known to you, 
and I was afraid they would not be able to 
give right judgment; so I did not choose to 
consult them. 

Mr. fFalker. Right. 

" Pray," said Mrs. Walker, ^* how is your 
own mind disposed?" 

Michael. To say, Madam, that the power 
of doing good to my family is not a pleasure 
to me, would be wrong. 

Mrs. Walker. And perhaps you would like 
to marry, Mr. Kemp? 

Mithael. Not at present. Madam. 

Mrs. Walker. [Smiling.] Perhaps you 
have some*one in your e ye? * |% 

Mr. fFalker. Hush ! hush! my dear: we 
iave no right to inquire. 
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^^ Fare thee wellT said Mrs. Walker, rising, 
Michael knows I wish him happy. 

Michael. Thank you, Madam; you have 
always been very kind to me. 

After Mrs. Walker was gone out, Michael 
said, ^^Sir, I should never have taken thq 
liberty of intruding my private feelings on your 
ear, but as Mrs. Walker has touched that point, 
I will just say, a very nice young person I have 
sometimes met (the sister of a young fellow I 
have had under my care for some years) returns 
often on my thoughts; but though she is every 
thing I could wish as a moral character, I 
have no reason to think her mind has as yet 
been immbled for sin, or that her virtue is more 
than morality would teach. She has been 
brought up in habits of the strictest economy 
and honesty. Her person is remarkably pleas- 
ing; so much so, that I do not trust myself to 
speak to her or of her; and I only do it now, 
that I may have no reserve with you. Sir. 

Mr. fValher. And your objection is only 
on the ground of want of piety ; in all other 
respects, she is the person you would choose? 

Michael. Exactly, Sir. 

Mr IFalher. And she knows nothing of it? 
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Michael. Nothing, Sir. I hai^y know it 
myself, for this is the first time I ever sipk)ke of 
it; and I'm very much afraid of liking her too 
well, and therefore I will say no more of her 
at present. — Suppose, Sir, if I accept this farm, 
I was to pay Mrs. Finch a hundred a year out 
of it; I think I should be easier. I think I 
should be more like her bailiff. 

After a few minutes' silence, his reverend 
friend said, '^ Give me your arm (turning him- 
self gently on thesofa with Michael's assistance). 
*^To the excellent spirit that is in thee ; to the 
guidance and the good-will of Him who dwelt 
iil the bush, I leave you. If there is any error 
in your conduct on this occasion, it leans 
so to the side of virtue that I 'dare, not com- 
bat it. One piece of advice I give you: keep 
very short accounts, and send your mistress the 
money yo;u intend to pay, quarterly. If it 
should at any time be inconvenient to you to 
continue this allowance, be sure to have your 
books regular, that you may have a fair debtor 
and creditor account to show. Another thing: 
do not immediately remove your family from 
this place ; which I dare say you are disposed 
to do. Remember, it is large. Try a year at 
least; and when you do remove them, 1^ them 
come to yovL in all the deceucy of hunjl 
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and hold out no golden prospects to unsettle 
their minds or their principles. It is not every 
mind can stand a sudden reverse. The piety 
of your father and mother is unquestionable ; 
and as they are my children, their safe walk ig 
a part of my happiness: so you see I am selfish 
after all." 

MichaeL I have done wisely. Sir, I think 
in one thing; I never have leaned to my own 
understanding. You have been the guide of 
my youth. 

Mr. Walker. My good lad, Michael Kemp, 
this is a very common error. If you had had 
no better guide than George Walker, you 
would not have been so correct as you are. 
And oh ! said he, joining his reverend hands 
together, may the good Spirit which hath begun 
the good work in your soul, make it perfect, 
strengthen, stablish, settle you! You may 
perhaps think I am too particular in casting 
from me your approbation and your confidence; 
but ministers are men, and are exposed to very 
great temptations; more especially if they are 
the means of doing any good in their parishes. 
They are surrounded by grateful and loving 
children, who over-rate their characters, and 
spoil what they admire. They set up a human 
creature like themselves, they sit in his shadow 
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till they lose sight of the sun. Paul may plant, 
ApoUos may water, but God only can give 
the increase. 

Michael rose to depart. ^^PuU the bell; 
Mrs. Walker will like to say good evening." 

Shecameat her husband's summons: " Wellj 
Mr. Kemp; we get a peep, but it is hut a peep 
of you, I could have wished, if it were right 
to wish any tiling, that we had you here, instead 
of 20 miles distant.** 

'^ Oh! we shall go and visit him some day," 
said Mr. Walker (looking kindly at him), if 
we live. I should like to see this Brow-farro, 
and to look at my old friend, Lascelles> his nice 
wife, and his pretty children ; and I should like 
to drop a tear at the grave of poor Moss, who 
has journied so happily through pain and sor- 
row, and who is seated in the presence of Him 
who removed the sting of Death. — Ah I Ed- 
mund, are you come to see your old friend, the 
blackberry-gatherer ?" 

This fine youth, with a countenance fall d 
the kindest expression, offered Michael his 
hand: ^How Master Edmund is grown, Sirl' 
^^ Yes; he has left me in the valley :" and, with 
expressions full of benevolence and esteem 
from Mr. and Mrs. Walker, and theii* sou, 
he departeds - ^ ^ 

-v. 
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It was late, and he would not disturb his 
family that evening; and Mrs. Potter, who 
linew of every horse that came into the village, 
and envied every penny that went beside her, 
had fished out that Michael was gone to the 
Rectory, that he was dressed in a suit of super- 
fine black cloth, that he had on a new pair of 
gloves, and, please ye, fine crape in his hat; 
that his old master. Moss, was dead, and had 
left him a power of money; and that he was 
got so proud he could not visit his poor old 
£Either and mother ; that he was so grand he 
could not go to any body but heads of the place. 
"This is gratitude: he must go to the Foun- 
tain instead of the Lion. I wonder what the 
landlady of the Fountain ever gived him orhis« 
This comes of his religion!'' 

Mrs. Potter's ill-nature flew. Joe brought 
it home, j ust as they were going to bed. ** Non- 
sense, boy r said his father, " I wish you would 
not go gossipping with that boy at the lion, 
Joe;" said his mother. Joe held down his 
conscious head, and the family went to repose. 

Before six next morning, Michael was at 
his father's door : the windows were open, Jane 
was lighting the fire, his father buttoning his 
gait^s, and Joe just opening the hatch to go 
to his labour at the nurserynuuilEU He returned. 
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" Here is Michael, just as Mrs. Potter said!" 
'Just as Mrs. Potter said, stupid boy! What 
can that woman know of our Michael?' 

Kemp knew his boy too well to suspect him 
for an instant ; and poor Joe feared his father 
still thought him a foolish son. 

Michael patted his head, saying, " Dearest 
boy, I do not wonder Mrs. Potter thought it 
odd, but I shall give my father good reasons * 

Elizabeth Kemp was soon. down; she was 
not quite so confiding as her husband, and could 
not help saying, " Michael, I am sorry thy 
father's house is not good enough for thee." 
* Wife, wife!' said Joseph Kemp, in a tone 
which she well understood: it was never used 
but when he was displeased; seriously dis- 
pleased. Michael could only kiss her cheek, 
and say, * Have patience, mother; could we 
breakfast alone this morning ?' 

Elizabeth Kemp looked at him : ^* Is any 
thing the matter, my boy? In deep mourning! 
How is my Fanny?" * Quite well, mother: if 
we could be alone — ' " Yes, my dear boy.** 

Jane hustled the children up stairs ; iJoe 

took his bit in his pocket. " Good bye, Michael; 

I shall see you again at dinner." * Ni^my dear 

boy; I must be at home to-night.' The father 

mid mother both stared^ but i^aid nothijog. 
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Once alone, Michael began; stated all the 
reader has been made acquainted with, only 
concealing Mr. Walkei's advice as respected 
themselves; and closed ^th saying, "I hope 
I shall be able to be of some use to you, my 
dear father; and if you will spare Joe to me 
I will do what I can for him." 

Mr. Kemp. I do not think we ought to 
let him go till Michaelmas next His master 
has had him all the dead weather, and it would 
not be decent and Christian-like to take him 
away now his busy time is coming. 

Michael. Very true; and it will suit me 
better to have him when I am settled. 

It was with some regret they parted, though 
there was a promise, that should a gracious 
Providence bless them with life and health, 
they would meet ere the summer should pass by. 

Michael reached the Brow in safety, and hi 
the evening he requested a moment*s converse 
with Mrs. Finch. He told her his resolution 
to pay her 100/. per annum at four quar- 
terly payments of 25/. each; and that should 
he not succeed in business, he should not fail^ 
he hoped, to give her timely notice. 

She was extremely affected by his poble 
resolution, and said '* She had no doubt but 
he would prosper, he was so good*** Micliael 
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fihook his head; and Mrs. Finch said, ^^ It is 
always the case^ the best people think least of 
themselves. As soon as my poor dear brother 
was so perfect that nobody could mend him, 
he called himself a miserable sinner.** 

On Sunday morning the whole of the Brow 
family appeared at church in respectable 
mourning, and with decency down to the mean- 
est domestic ; such is the force of good regula- 
tions in a family. Many were the comments 
of the youngladies of the village on the improve- 
ment in MichaeFs looks; and many were the 
fiatterings of their vanity on the idea of a new 
farmer and a young farmer at the Brow, 

One cannot help pitying the misguided con- 
duct of parents and relations on such occa- 
sions as these: .^JHe will make a good hu&fband, 
IVe no doubt;" said the mother of one. " He 
has kept his fsAher off the parish ; at least, 
that's what I hears," said another. 

But, to return to a better sulgeet: Mr. Las- 
celles chose for his text, Paufs defence: "I am 
not mad, most noble Festus^ but speak forth the 
words of truth and sobeirness.** It would be 
too long for our purpose to give the whole of 
the sermon; a short extract miay suffice: 

" To the world the Christian appears as a 

xnadman: what say the Scriptures? * We fools 

M^counted his Me madnt^^^adbk end to be 
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without honour.' Now is he numbered among 
the children of God, and his lot is among the 
saints! This will be the reflection of every 
mind at the close of such a life as that of the 
departed. How often have I heard the people 
of this village wondering what was come to our 
risen friend! This was come to him: his eyes 
were opened, he beheld himself a sinner; he 
sat at the feet of his Saviour; he opened his 
neglected Bible; he gave willingly to the poor; 
every eye looked on him with gratitude^ and 
every tongue blessed him. This was come to 
him: the hardness of his heart was melted; his 
love to Goo and his love to man flowed in a 
fertilizing stream through the latter years of his 
mortal e:sistence. Peace was in his bosom; 
that peace which a trifling world cannot under- 
stand; and it appeared in every action, to the 
glory of Him who had called him from darkness 
to light, and raised him from the death of sm to 
the life of righteousness. Man maybe charmed 
with the science of poetiy, painting, or music; 
but if, warmed by the prospect of bliss, immor- 
tal bliss, he should speak with rapture of the 
joys of Heaven, he is mad! If he regulates 
his life, he is a ratthodist. If he cannot mix 
with profane people, he is dull and insipid; he 
sets up for a saint, &c. And is this all? Is 

/: 
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this all the persecution we have to bear? It is 
all. I do not say it would be all, did not law 
restrain. Deep bitterness and malignity ap- 
pear in these low murmurings; but not a hair 
of your head shall perish. He who careth for 
the sparrows, He who rideth in the whirlwind. 
He who is in the still small voice. He shall guide 
you with His counsel, and afterwards receive 
you to glory. *What is truth?* said Hlate. 
There is no truth in the world and its maxims. 
What is soberness? The world's cup is full of 
intoxications. ^ Touch not, taste not^ handle 
not.' Get thee to tby chamber, shut too thy 
door; pray unto Him that seeth in secret^ He 
shall reward thee openly .** 

Mrs. Finch' thought the sermon was preach- 
ed at her. 1 1 migkt -appear so, but it was not the 
case. Mr. Lascelles was too wise to make an;^ 
direct applications in his sermon ; but he spared 
no sin and folly because he was surrounded by 
sin and folly. Whatever conscience dictated 
liim, that he touched; and, like an able surgeon 
walking through his hospital, looked carefiijly 
into all the varieties of disease, and applied, as 
necessity required, the knife, the caustic, or the 
emollient; and where lethargy prevailed, roused 
his patients with pungent applications. 
Mn. Finch could not help telling Mi< 
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when she returned to the house, what had 
been her feelings during the sermon; and re- 
marked, that she did not think Mr. LasceUes 
would have pointed her out so publicly. 

Michael assured her it was what had been 
said of his master by many others long before 
he was ill, and that he thought Mr. LaseeUeft? 
motive in clearing that point was, the fear that 
such a charge as madness might render his 
example less striking. '^ And,** said Michael^ 
^^ certainly my poor dear mastei* did shine so 
after he became a Christian, that his memory 
may be as useful as his example." Mi-s. Finch 
veiy gravely replied, that her brother was al- 
ways a good Christian; he always kept his 
church, I never knew him swear, he never got 
drunk. Michael was silent ; he felt that he had 
gone too far; that respect became him. 

As Michael was to set oflF the next morning 
by six, he went down to Mr. LasceUes, who per- 
mitted any of his parishioners who wished it to 
join his family worship. He was just in time, 
and.with great pleasure perceived James Brown 
among the fiimily servants. Mr. LasceUes had 
thrown out a portico to the front-door, not to 
add beauty to the house, but to enlarge the 
h^. It was carried out the whole width, and 
aoc^oomiodated the people greatly oa S^oAsisBf 
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evenings. A good lamp lit the hall; and it 
was pleasing to observe the orderly arrange- 
ment of this little group: the benevolent conn- 
tenance of the good pastor, as he familiarly con- 
versed on these best of subjects with his cleanly 
tillage children, and the reverend attention of 
the elder branches of his audience, while he 
affectionately addressed them on* the maturer 
duties and later fruits of Christian life; whilelie 
called on them to observe, fix)m their own ex- 
perience, how faithful God was to his promises. 

When the little party broke up, Michael 
waited, and respectfully drew near the table 
where Mr. ]p<ascelles was sitting. 

Michael. I returned last evening, Sir, from 

P : Mr. Walker sent you his affectionate 

r^ards. 

Mr. Lascelles had risen from his seat, had 
drawn the arm of liis wife through his own, 
atid turning to her, said, '^ My love, this is the 
young man of whom you have heard me speak, 
and to whom the excellent Farmer Moss has 
left the Brow Karm.** 

Mrs. Lascelles* countenance wore a smile 
of kindness. 

Mr. Lascelles. But you must not staniil 

berCj my love; for the wind blows cold. Go, 

my littk girls. Mr.l^em^^^VtVaforalii 
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Michael bowed^ and stepped across the 
hall to James. " I am very glad to see you, 
James ; stop for me a little ; I should like to 
walk home with you* James said he " cer- 
tainly would;*' and Michael hastened to the 
parlour-door, which was left open for him. 

Mr. Lascelles put a chair, and begged him 
to be seated; walked up to him, and half 
bMidingy inquired how he had settled about 
the Brow? Michael related his plan. Mr. 
Lascelles said, " I hope yoti have not bnr- 
thened yourself; the expenses of that farm are 
great; its high situation and its variety of sur- 
face render it very fatiguing to the horses." 

Michael. Yes, Sir; I know it all; but — 

Mr. Lascelles. Well; look, young man; 
you have acted as a Christian ought to act, 
and I shall say no more. 

Michael rose, took leave, and found Jam^s 
waiting for him just within the portico. It 
was a clear light evening, though cold ; and as 
they wound their way to Westripp s, Jamei 
began to unfold his mind to Michael. 

.'* I little thought I should ever be of your 
mind; but I have sfFered a good deal since I 
saw you last, Michael. I suppose you have 
heard by the papers that Robert and that oW 
gipsy grandfother are botU gone to Botany- 
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Bay ; and I suppose you know that Mrs. Prid- 
del is dying of the dropsy, and that nobody 
takes any heed to Cicely Jones, for she's a 
noted bad character. I *m sure I do wonder, 
so much as I knew about *em all, as ever Mr. 
Lascelles should a taken me into his service* 
I think I 'm not worthy to clean any body*8 
shoes ; and if ever I should get to li^aven, I 
fhinks I should be the worst as ever did get 
there. If you knew all the wicked things as 
c!om'd into my head, I think you would be 
afraid to walk with me when the moon goes 
under a cloud. 

Michaet. Do you give way to wicked 
thoughts; do you indulge them? 

James. No, no! they are my torment. I 
never give way to them: but I know I deserve 
to suffer, and I shall suffer; for I always hated 
religion: and I'm eating o' the fruits o* my 
own ways; and I heard my uncle say once as 
I should. 

Michael had for some time been wavering 
in his own mind what reply to make to all thiSi. 
He well knew the lightness of Jem's nature, 
and how easy it was to comfort him in gexiea?a(l; 
and was not at all sorry to find the *cffk in 
his mind a deep one. As they dre#. neaf 
Westripp's cottage, M\c\m^\ tViwx^ht, he w^d^: 
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gay thus much to him: "If God had not 
purposes of mercy for you. He would not thus 
shew you the evil of your own heart. I hftve 
read the remark somewhere, * God never opens 
those wounds which he does not mean to heal:' '* 
and his fingerwason the latch ofWestripp*6 door. 

The old man was very glad to see Michael. 
All his kindness for so many years to his 
nephew had made a deep impression on the** 
honest man's heart; and when he saw him, it 
was with that sort of veneration with which we 
look upon a being eminently good. 

He could only press the hand of the uncle 
and the nephew, and run home. Mrs. Finch 
had indeed wondered at the length of his stay; 
he told her where he had been, and with whom : 
for it was one part of his character to have no 
mystery. 

Mrs. Finch. We must settle something, Mr. 
Kemp. I desired William not to go to bed till 
you came in, that you might leave orders. 

Michael felt the awkwardness of his new 
situation, and would gladly have slept through 
the coming month of his existence; but as 
Mrs. Finch said, ^ something must be done,' 
he said, ''I'll step out, Ma'am, and speak 
to WiUiam.'' 
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William was waiting by the kitchen fire. 
He rose and said, '' I feels comical, like, Sir; 
I be sorry for them as is gone, and I be glad 
for them as is come. It sha*nt be my fault, 
Master Kemp, if you don't prosper. I sha'n*t 
s^e myself, I do assure ye; for I hopes as ye 
don*t mean to turn me off.'* 

Michael. No, indeed, William; I have too 
good an opinion of you to wish to part with you. 

ffUliam. What, I suppose you have for- 
gotten the time as you let me in in the night ? 

Michael. No, William; I remember it very 
well; and I *m glad you remember it. 

IFilliam. You won't catch me at that again^ 
Master; I likes quiet sleep too well. 

Michael. I must leave you in trust here, 
William: perhaps you could get Westrip and 
his wife to stay here till I return ; and I must 
fix the time too. — He stepped back to Mrs. 
Finch: ** Would it be convenient to you. 
Madam, to spare me in a fortnightr 

Mrs. Finch. If I studied my own conveni- 
ence, Mr. Kemp, I should not sp^nft.you at all 
I have known so little care since you have been 
With me, that I never expect such tranquiUity 
again. But we must not waste time. In • 
fortnight , then — : J 
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When Miss Jemima went out of the room^ 
Michael thought it right to mention to his 
mistress what had passed about Stephen ; and 
to say he thought a separation necessary. 

Mrs. Finch. Oh ! I think you bad better 
take Stephen with you ; for as for my Jemima, 
she is 10 fond of Fanny, that, in the present 
state of her mind, to take Fanny away would be 
really cruel ; and, to say the truth, Fanny is a 
sweet creature, and it would go hard with me 
to part with her just now« I can't but admire 
: Mr. Stephen's good taste, though I think your 
ttster might do better. It's an honest family, 
but poor ; and I think many a yoimg farmer 
would be glad of such a wife as Fanny. 

MiclmeL No, Madam ; I don't tiiink any 
good in going out of one's station. I had rather 
see my sister the wife of the worthyStephen 
than any man I know. 

I must now tell the reader what passed in 
Mrs. Finch's mind: "So, then, Jemima will 
- never be asked to the Brow-Fann." — This 
thought, this passing thought, was never known 
to any one but the author, and is committed 
in perfect confidence to the reader. 

The business of life, though necessary to be 

performed, and all its minor duties, though 

I CMrming a part in the great whol^ make no 
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figure in description : but there is one part of 
this fortnight it may be useful to record. 

Michael felt that in the world*s eye this 
change of circumstances seemed highly advan- 
tageous ; but to him, who had never known 
want, and whose present situation was so tran- 
quil, so respectable, it was a change merely 
external as to comfort; and he felt the new and 
responsible duties of a sole master. The guid- 
ance of a large concern required wisdom beyond 
his own ; and perhaps some extracts from his \ 
little morocco pocket-book may give the 
reader the best idea of Michael's view of his 
new station. 

^^ January 12. My dear master gone to 
glory. ' Let me die the death of the righteous.* 
— January 18. The mortal remains committed 
to the ground. ^ Sown in weakness, raised in 
power.' — My master has left me considerable 
property: * Who am I, and what is my father's 
house, that Thou hast brought me hitherto f— 
I must talk to Mr. Lascelles. — I must go to 
Mr. Walker* — Above all, I must get me to my 
knees. ^ O Lord, foi'sake me not now, in this 
time of my prosperity. Suflfer not ricbeSi 
business, and the cares of this world to shorten 
my intercourse with Thee ! Let me not be satis- 
Hed with broken cisterns; let me only drink 
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from them with satisfaction when presented by 
thy hand. If thy presence go not vrtth me, 
duffer me not to go thither. — Sunday evening. 
Heard Mr. Lascelles; amost striking sermon: 
" I am not mad," &c. Went in the evening to 
the Rectory. One observation he made in 
addressing the little children, bending his eye^ 
towards their watchful countenances : "When 
ye pray, my little ones, ask for just what ye 
want. A little form is very good to fix your 
minds ; but be sure to ask for something before 
you rise from your knees; something that you 
feel you want." In addressing the elders; he 
said, " Do not go before Providence. We are 
too apt, even with the best intentions, to 
meddle too much with God's works. Wait. 
Learn his will, as circumstances ariise. Search 
the Scriptures: see what your duty is in such a 
case. * Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse 
hifi way? by taking heed thereto, according to 
thy Word."* O may I thus cleanse my ways! 
It had been Michaers custom to pray twic»: 
each day; and he usually read a little of the 
Scriptm'es at noon. He now felt he wanted 
dearer light: he seemed putting to sea alone; 
and. he felt convinced that the vessel must sink 
if the Saviour were not in it. His memoran- 
dum tm Tuesday evening runs thus: 
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^^ My poor Fanny has greatly sheeted me: 
* Will you leave me, my dear brother?* Loiu>, 
midertake for me; for I know not what to do! 
— ^Thm^day eve: I have written to my father 
about Fanny. Stephen is hardly willing to go 
with me; but upon this subject I am resolved; 
I see, I know it to be right. — Saturday evening: 
Lord, lead me rightly! I think Fanny^s mind 
something softened towards her stay here? the 
friendship of her mistress; the kindness of 
Miss Jemima^ How true is that Scripture, 
godliness is profitable for the life that now 
is! — Thursday morning: The time draws on: 
a few days more, and I must quit this scene, 
where I have received so much kindness; and 
where every creature under the roof hath shewa 
me respect and love. Lord, reward them 
seven fold into their bosom ! Be gracious unto 
me according to the multitude of thy mercies! 
— Saturday evening: How hast Thou made sdl 
that I dreaded to pass away as a dream! My 
mistress is more than satisfied with my con« 
duct: my sister ii contented to stay: Ste- 
phen makes no further objection. It is thy 
doing, O Lord] Thou hast the hearts of all in 
thy hands ! And now, as I must soon quit this 
8cen6, may thy- guidance mark my wayj As 
for me and my bouse, may we a^ve the LoBof 
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Oa the Sunday afternoon Michael took his 
beloved sister into the garden: ** And now^ my 
precious Fanny, do not you be cast down: 
remember that God is nigh thee. I think it ; 
ia good for thee, Fanny, to be obliged to take 
counsel of the Lord. You often come to me 
\idth ^ What shall I do now, brother? What 
ought I to say now, brother?* You see, my 
precious Fanny, your heavenly Father will 
bave you come to himself; and there must be 
no one between you and your God.** 
' Miss Jemima just th^ crossed the path, 
fond Michael said, ^ I am just speaking to my 
mister. Madam; and if you would add to all 
the favours you have shewn me since I have 
been m your mother's housei, I would request 
that you would press upon ihy dear sister not 
to let her mce Bible lie unopened.** . 

" Fanny, those neat gilded leaves have often 
made my heartache!" 

Fanny coloured ; for she knew the charge 
was true: her Bible had been too little read. 
Jemima, with that modesty and discretion 
which had ever distinguished her, said, " I 
hope, Mr. Kemp, your good advice will be use^ 
ful to us both.** 

Monday morning came, and, without the 
}dti)gence of one fareweW to otc^ «^^aSK3» ^^ 
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the Valley, except the following short letter to 
his mistress, Michael and Stephen sat off at 
the dawn* Perhaps the reader may excuse 
the intrusion of this letter; it will sense to fill 
up the chasm between the Valley and the Brow; 
for neither Stephen nor Michael were much 
disposed to speak: • 

" Madam, — Accept in few words my warm 
gratitude for all your goodness to me. I have 
left the account sealed in the wainscot desk, 
with an inventory of the state of the cattle, tl^ 
stock of all kinds, £a.rming implements not 
excepted ; where repairs are wanting, and what 
you had better sell. I hope I have bieen clear, 
and that what you have put under my hand has 
been taken care of. If at any time my coming 
to you could be of any service; if you would 
like your son to spend a little time \nth 
me for experience and instruction in farming; 
remember, your poor servant is still your ser- 
vant. God bless you, Madam! God bless your 
house ! May your goodness to me be rewarded 
into your own bosom! prays your humble 
servant, Michael Kemp.** 

Dr. Johnson says, very truly, that *^ the 
busy rarely die of grief.'* Our two good young 
men found much to do in their new abode ;^ 
though they remembered Fanny, and mi 
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Ber sadly, yet every day's efliployment brought 
its weariness, and weariness brought repose; 
and repose cahned the troubled^ bosom, and 
time soothed the separation* When they could 
not se^. they thought of their friends: Xbt 
postman^ rose in importance; and the reader 
will not be surprised to hear that Stephen was 
uneasy if his master did not get a letter at the 
time expected. But I am happy toinform them 
that thi9 young man was learning gradually 
and willingly the lesson of submission. He 
was introduced to Mr. Lascelles, who was 
extremely struck, first with his person, and 
lastly with the unfolding of his Christian 
temper, in his humble deportment, and ac- 
tive steady walk in the path of daily duty. 
And in preaching one Sunday on '^ Behold how 
great a matter a little fire kindleth!" after 
warning his Christian hearers to pray con- 
stantly and fervently, " Set a watch before thy 
mouth, and keep the door of thy lipsf in his 

"" tumal animated way, he said, " But it is not 

only the fire of anger which a little spark, 

kindleth: I have seen th^ fiire of love to Go]>^ 

t first confined to a very humble bosom^ gra- 

ually caught by those with whom it dwelt; 

||8preading wider and wider; appearing in acta 
f kindness, in steady uprightness, in much 

' 13 
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patience, in self-knowledge, in love of souls, 
seasoning the conversation! O that you who 
fear the Lord would speak often one to another. 
A book of remembrance is kept. Perhaps you 
will . say, * I am afraid of Jbypocrisy ;' but 
wherefore should it be hypocrisy to speak of 
the lovingkindness of the Lord ? to speak of 
those hopes which form the best part of our 
/existence? Some modest Christian soul may be 
complaining in himself, ^ Would that I could 
speak of GodT If such there are here in this 
congregation, let their prayer be, * Open Thou 
my mouth, that I may shew forth thy praise!"* 

Thus he warned his hearers from week to 
week: thus he counselled. ^ He was a burn- 
ing and a shining light.' The fire which illur 
minated his own soul was a light upon a hill. 

I shall not weary the reader with the malig- 
nity of many in his neighbourhood : how many^ 
who could not imitate, laughed at him ; how 
somewhu thought drunkenness delight despised 
his sobriety; how others who hated his rehgiun 
fancied dulness in his dignity, and hypocrisy in 
bis smile. It was a fire that blazed for a short 
season ; but, augmented by no opposition sav( 
the holy life of him whom they persecute< 
it went out of itself; and they were consti-ainedj 
openly to venerate the man whom secret] 
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they could not endure. They could 

ciile him,.for he was above it. They M^^ ^^^^ 

censure^ he walked too correctly ; an^ ^^^ *^^'" 

could say was, that he was too s^ 

with the same breath, that he was too''3^^^^ 

if you believed, you might do what yotf* ^"^ 

In short. Envy died a miserable deathTshe 

was starved. 

In the course <rf the summer, they had 
many meetings with James Brown, whose 
change was evident to every eye; whose gay 
&ce became too grave to do credit to the cause 
of God, and was more like to injure it than to 
advance it. " Poor Jem Brown !" said one. 
" Poor Jem Brown T said another. 

Old Westripp being addressed by one in the 
f<41owing manner, made a reply which I think 
did him credit : '* Your nephew looks mighty sad, 
Mr. Westripp; I suppose he's turned religious. 

fFiestripp. I wish he may turn religious. 

*• Why does he look so dull, Mr. Westripp?^ 

fFestripp. I'll tell ye: he *s gone a- wander* 
ing out of the road; he has lost his shepherd; 
bothe*s turned back and looking after him. 
He's been eating husks with the swine, and 
he *s turning to his father*s house : he 's not got 
U^ere yet; the walk is long, and he's dirty. Sir. 
m' What do you mean ? 
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patience^ . , ^ . ^ , . 

seasonim^^' °^®^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ 3^^*^ 
fear the I^' ^ °^^*^ ^ ^^ ^^'*^ shake off the 
A book 0?°^^ ^^ ^'^ ^^ company, bad M-ords, 
will say ^®' ^"^^ '^® ^^* ^^^^ sorrows for him- 
wheref ^^^^ you; and for many more who are 

fhf '- '^ ^^^ ^^ ^' going to Hearen," 

said Westripp; who had very near said a very 
plain thing, till he remembered Mr. Lascellcs 
had said, '*no man was ever scolded into 
Christianity.** 

The person to whom this was spoken said 
tVestripp was a very uncharitable man ; and 
next day the wife attacked him : ^' So, Mr. 

Clerk, we are all going to the D together?" 

^ I pray ye may not I' said the impenetrable 
Westripp, and walked quietly on, with his hands 
behind him ; and next day they fou&d all thdr 
onions gone, and their nice flowers trampled 
down. " TTie works of their father they will 
do,** said the poor old man, as they put their 
nice little garden in order. 

On James this event had a painful effect. 
*^ Wherever I go I bring trouble: Fll go to 
master, and tell him as I have a mind to go 
away out of the country. , 

, The discourse between James and his mas* 
ter was long and effectual. One observatimi 
deemed written on his heart; ^^ this gloom h 
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not reli^oD. ' Tis a temptation from the Evil 
One* * Son^ be of good cheer; thy sins are for- 
giveiitheef* 

It is not in my pen to help the reader to 
form any idea of the tone and manner of this 
excellent man at this moment; but I can feel it, 
and Jem felt it. He was lighter; strength 
was given him to believe that Scripture, and to 
£^li/ it. I do not say he never vralked heavily ; 
but never so heavily. "Lord, I believe; help 
thou mine unbelief!" was in his heart many 
tames : but he saw the evil of a gloomy counte- 
nance; he was careful that those who felt 
light under the burden of sin should not say 
holiness was misery, and religion's ways, ways 
c^jrretchedness. He took care not to bewil- 
<iCT their ignorant minds, and bring an evil 
, report on the good land they had not as yet ' 
II visited. He became eminently good; he was 
the comfort of his kind uncle ; and when Wes- 
tripp would sometimes speak of the malignity 
of the irreligious, Jem's reply was, " Uncle, 
never let us mention them but upon our knees." 

About this time Cicely Jones was sent 

i^ a sad state of health from the parish of 

tt> Dover-dale. Jem was determined to visit 
tier; and he took his aunt with him. She 
P^ras lodged with a very strict church-going per- 
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son, whose prayer-book and spectacles wrapped 
in a Sunday pocket-handkerchief, in a cleai^ 
paper box, went into their weekly apartmenti 
and made no small portion of her Sunday 
devotion. 

When James and his aunt reached the 
cottage, Mrs. Sturges was nailing up tome 
pretty shoots of her late-blowing honeysne* 
kles, and her monthly rose; and made a dead 
stand at her open door, with a look intended 
to forbid their entrance; but James did not ^ 
regard it. ^Is (Cicely Jones here, Mrs/Sturges ? ' 
^ Yes, James Brown, but she does not see 
company; she is very ill/ James and hiis aimt 
slipped by. The poor creature was seated by 
the fire, in the last stage of a consumplhp. 
Her hollow eyes wandered over JamesVi fea- 
tures ; and when she recollected him, she seemed^ 
to shudder, and closed them again. Dai 
Westripp took her band: *^ Could ye take any 
thing!'* 'No! — no!* and she closed her eyes 
again. They left her. 

Mr. Lascelles went as soon as he heard of 
it, and offered every assistance; but it wa«^ 
too late. Death had seized his prey; audit 
Height be said of Cicely Jones, that her lan^ 
vrent out in darkness ! 
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Michael was not without difficulties iu his 
new situation. Every thing without doors pros- 
pered, but his domestic management was un- 
comfortable. He and Stephen both felt it. He 
reflected within himself, *^ If I was even to 
ask my mother to come for a time, the children 
would suffer, and I could not be happy to put 
them to inconvenience at honie. The giddiness 
of those I have here interferes with our com- 
fort. Something must be done.'* 

He took a walk down to Westripp's. to con- 
sult the good old woman. She said, ^* Sir, if 
you could get a steady body like me to be 
about—'* 

Michael smiled: ^^ Why such a body as 
yoii^ould just suit me, Mrs. Westripp." ' Sir, 
I was thinking there*s one of Mr. Lascelles* 
^nning-women as can't stand out*door busi- 
Iktess: she is come to decay, like; seen better 
Aays; tender, not old. Will you try her. Sir? 
Sbe is not more than fifty-five. When she was 
in her prosperity, there was not a genteeler 
body; nor a neater; and if you'd spend a pound 
or two in dressing her, I'm sure I'd help to 
tnake her clothes; and I think she'd suitw^U. 
And then [bweiiog her tone] she's so religious 
ilie would not have a bit of waste where she 
And then she^p so dean—*' 

ft 
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Dame Westripp's character of this good 
woman determined Michael. She was sent 
for. Her appearance justified the character 
that had been given. She was very thin; a 
meek countenance, which seemed to say 'All 
is right that my heavenly Father provides:" 
and when she heard the proposal to live with 
the good young farmer at the Brow, her up- 
cast eye seemed to say, " Lord, it is thy doingl* 
uid then looking down on her coarse and home- 
ly dress, " I ben't hardly fit to come into your 
house.** ' Oh, Betty Smith! Mr. Kemp iwll 
take care of that for yoii.* 

The poor old woman could say nothing. 
She was overcome; and Michael asked her 
when it would suit her to take her abode frith 
him ? * When, Sir, would it please you to have 
me? " Why, Betty Smith,* said Mrs. West 
ripp, ^^ it woald take us some time to get ready.' 

The honest creature stood betwe^ Micbadi 
imdDanieWcstripp, ready to obey orders, witt 
out a will or a wish. Michael's heart and 
Betty s was occupied much in the same mian-^ 
ner. He thought God had sent him a servaa^j 
while she thought God had provided hep i 
place. The reader will not be surprised tD 
bear that such a hiring prospered. Bfetiy ' 
c^me all that Micbsii^\ ^w^xit^d. She bad 
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one defect in his eye, she could not bear to act 
without his orders, and in-door orders were to 
Michael a complete worry. ^* You know I 
shall be pleased, Betty Smith; I wish you 
would not teaze me:*' and Betty would go out 
of the room smiling, and yet half vexed, ^ How 
can one tell what master will like when he 
never will say?' 

Having settled this good young man s do- 
mestic affairs comfortably, we must take a 
view of his religious order. The . boys about 
his farm had always some time in the week 
allowed for play, that they might never be 
tempted to break the Sabbath. 

Mr. Walker had been in the habit of ex- 
plainiDg the Commandments so familiarly, that 
Michael perfectly remembered the exercises of 
his youth, and what had profited himself, he 
wisely thought might profit them. His morn- 
ing and evening prayers were short but expres- 
live ; and there is reason to think that the af- 
vf^tionate interest these prayers expressed for 
the salvation of those under his roof, touched 
the hearts of many of his servants: as for Wil- 
liam, he thought his master, though to be sure 
•not quite perfect, yet pretty nigh to 't ; and 
emff^ Michael would sometimes say, ^^ If I 
^-tjjq^ will da this or that,** William would con- 
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stantly say, 'Ah ! master, don't you talk of dying, 
you can't be spared; nobody in this village can 
spare you, master/ He had so frequently said 
this, that Michael thought himself wrong in 
permitting it to pass ; and he thus addressed 
him: *' William, the quiet in which you livs 
with me deceives you; and you judge, because 
I do not make my family unhappy, that I am 
perfect. The internal struggles of my mind 
with sin conduce me that perfection is only 
in God. Nevertheless, let us strive to walk 
uprightly, though on this side Jordan is not 
our rest. I can never feel internal peace 
when I look from Him who redeemed me: 
^th my eye therey on his cross, all is safe, all 
is peace. * It is finished ;* ' My grace is suffi- 
cient for thee ;* * Go thy way, thy feith hath saved 
thee ;* * Look unto me, and be ye saved:' these 
are my supports. I am a poor creature ; I ^n 
fond of a good name. If you love me, and I 
believe you do, join not the enemies of my soul 
in exalting me in my own sight. If you speak, 
William, of my not being spared, remember 
God can raise up instruments for his own 
purposes. When it best pleases Him, He is 
able of stones to raise up children unto Abra- 
ham ; and as for me, William, I repeat^tty 
you really love me» and wish to'keep m^ 
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not provoke the Lord by setting up a roan for 
your idoL Trust not in man, whose breath 
is in his nostrils, for wherein is he to be ac- 
counted of? God has been wonderfully grar 
cious unto me, William ; and I count it among 
my highest pri^leges, to be surrounded by 
loving spirits ; and that for the m ost part my 
aervsmts are God's servants : but, oh! my faith- 
ful servant, pray for me. I h ave so few trials 
at present, and it is so much the nature of un<» 
grateful man to forget God in prosperity, that 
it is a wise and suitable petition, ^In all time 
of our wealth, good Lord, deliver us/ In 
times of our adversity we get us to our Lord 
right humbly; Imt when we sail with summer 
breezes, upon a smooth sea, how flattering to 
tlie evil of our hearts is the prosperous gale!" 
The reader may now, probably, have no ob- 
jection to visit the Valley for a short time, and 
to learn how Fanny had borne the absence of 
her brother. She became increasingly useful; 
and Jemima was so very fond of her, that they 
frequently sat together (in fine weather) to 
their work in the garden ; suad it was in these 
seasons of industry and rural quiet that Jemima 
read Mr. Newton's Omicron and Cardiphonia,' 
esi^lainiDg, as she went along, all the parts she 
i thought FaAiy would not understand. Tliefrg 
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books were read and read again; and Jemima 
ventured one day to ask her mother if sheshould 
read some very nice letters to her. She chose 
those three : Grace in the Blade, Grace in the 
Ear, &c. Mrs. Finch was very much struck 
with them ; but it is not very easy for a person 
of her character to give up old opinions^ espe- 
cially when they come from persons younger \ 
than themselves, and from suspected persons ; \ 
for she really thought Jemima had gotten 
little good attending her uncle at the Brow; 
and though there was nothing she could ceD-% 
sure, she thought her too precise, and too par^ 
ticular. However, the book was read, and 
those three letters again and again; audit 
was lent to Mn Cooper, who, when he opened | 
the volume, said " Yes, yes ; I remember this \ 
man : he was one of the wickedest people that « 
ever lived. Very extraordinary life, that! T 
forget how many years he preached in London, | 
at a church in Lombard-street. It is an odd 
thing, he was very much respected by his 
Bishop." 

Two texts fastened on the mind of Mr. C. 
while he was talking : ' Ye must be born agaia;' 
and ' Except ye be converted,- aiafefcecome. as 
little children," &c. Mr. C. could not get theoij 
out of his head. He Vvad wwer llought mucll 
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of them before ; and what connexion they could 
have with Newton, of whom he was speaking, 
Ije could not conjecture. " The anatomy of the 
human mind is as wonderful as that of the 
body r said he, in closing the book. 

The year rolled round. Peace and prospe- 
rity seemed settled at the Brow and at the 
Valley : but Stephen's Paradise was impcFfect; 
he wanted his Eve. He had been very honour* 
able; he had not even spoken to Michael on the 
subject till the time was past. 

* As they were sitting together one evening, 

nn that twilight which gives courage to speak 

ah subjects we could not otherwise touchy 

Michael admiriqg a rich sunset, with his back 

to a very good fire; Stephen began: 

^^ I was thinking. Sir—** 
Michael made no reply. — Stephen began 
again. 

'^ I was thinking, perli^s you could spare 
me for a day or two : I should like to go and 
see my father and mother** 

Michael unclasped his hands; put one upon * 
Stephen*8 shoulder, and, with that Christian 
frankness which distinguished faim, said, ^^ You 
shall go, Sto^u; and you shall see my sister 
too; and t^j|g^ prosper you^ 

K8 
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There was a tfUence of some minutes; 
when Stephen, rising, ssAd, '^ Your goodness, 
Sir, to me if great indeed r 

'Not at all, Stephen; lam very sensible of 
your worth. In committing Fanny to your 
care, I do myself a pleasure/ 

Stephen*s departure was Iked for the fol- 
lowing Friday; the day after Christmas-day. 

It is an old road; we \inill not talk about 
it Stephen really (tid not know how he passed 
the mile-stones. The journey seemed long, 
and yet his mind was so busy tba€ he scarce 
remembered an object on the road : but the 
words of Michael, "The Lord prosper youf 
hdd settled in his bosom, like a prophecy ; and 
he felt as though the Lord would prosper him. 

Williamson was the first object he saw 
when he arrived at the Valley. 

'^Ste-Ste Stephen^ thee be*st grown; why, 
. thee art a stout mall ! What! art come for 
Steph ?" 

This was an unfortunate questioQ* At 
length Williamson, scratching Us bead, said, 
♦* I hope Master Kemp*s well?" 

Stephen, very glad of this turn to the con- 
versation, assured Willialhsoa^te his master 
was quite well, and greatly iMJj^Vl upon thtf 
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comforts of the Brow, to prevent the recurrence 
of what he was come for. 

The news soon ran through the Valley-farm 
tliat Stephen was come from the Brow ; and 
Fanny threw down her work, and ran but: 
" Oh! Mr. Stephen, how is my dear brother?" 
* Quite well, and sends his lore.* 

Stephen had puzzled as he rode along; and 
at last settled, if it held fair, that he would ask 
Fanny to walk with him to the Level-Bit, as 
he had something to tell her from her brother. 
Fanny ran in again to her mistress, and toM. 
her Stephen's request, and added, •^I can't 
think what it is, Ma*am; I hope nothing's the 

matter at P r * I hope not, child^' said 

Mrs. Pinch. * Put on your cloak directly, and 
go with him.* 

In the meantime she stepped into the great 
kitchen to see Stephen, and to question him. 
As she went along, the thought crossed her 
mind of what Michael had coiiftded to her at 
the time of her brother's death. 

Mrs. Finch was a good-natured woman, 
and there was no intricacy in her cbaragpir. 
She took no pleasure in puzzling and cOn- 
tounding pe ople; so she simply contented lier- 
^If ^^^^^HHte^ ^* I hope all is well, Stepheii; 
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to Fanny ?•• * Yes, Madara .' " Have you seen 
James, my son?" 'No, Madam: I hope he 
is well; and Miss Jemima? *' He is gone 
skaiting somewhere/* 

The walkers set out ; and as in the opinion 
of the writer these scenes should be entirely 
private, it is hoped the reader will be satisfied 
with hearing that Stephen declared himself; 
that Fanny was honestly surprized ; and that 
before Stephen had his thumb on the latch of 
the Level-Bit^ his future prospects were settled 
under the illuminations of hope. 

^'Ohr said Ellen, "here is our Stephen 
and Fanny r' The mother slipped down stairs 
to welcome the pride of her heart, and her dear 
Fanny. "Sit down, my dear children; sit 
down." The word had escaped her; she did 
not attempt to mend it. 

It was a pleasant group just then: Frank 
ran in with his little hands red with the cold. 
He, looked astonished when he saw Fanny, 
aniS still more at Stephen; and was just 
making his way to climb Fanny's knee, when 
tl^mother, vexed at the interruption, said, 
"/Cfol^, why dostn't thee get out to play?" 
' O motiierr said young Ellen, * why he is Jfltifir.^ 
with the coldr and she took hi] 
and began to rub his littl« feet 
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" And how long are you to 'bide with us, 
Stephen?" said his mother. * Till Tuesday 
morning.' " Ellen, you shall go down to the 
Valley, and beg Mrs. Finch to spare Fanny to 
spend Sunday with us. Your father will be 
at home that day.** 

Stephen. [Thoughtfully.] True, mother; 
she can come with me from church. 

Meredith met his son with a father*s plea- 
sure, and Stephen looked on his family with but 
one abatement. Lovely in their persons, ad- 
mirable in their habits and characters, there 
was an air of self-satis&ction in all they did and 
said: not a wish from the heart beyond this 
world! What to say he knew not; yet sonie- 
tHng ought to be said. 

His mind was easy as to Fanny; for on the 
road she had spoken of her brother's excellent 
principles, and had assured Stephen that his 
having chosen the good way was her princ'pal 
inducement to accept him. 

Stephen and his father walked /together to 
the church; for it was one of EUeif MereditfeAs 
bad habits to stay at home every Sunday morn- 
ing, after dressing all her children, to cook the 
Sunday's dinner. This she did with her usual 
^aatness; ^d few persons, who have servants 
to do every tWng for them, head their iSj&le 

1 1 
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more delicately clean than Ellen Meredith, 
after performing every office of the kitchen. 
But the enemy of mankind is in nothing more 
subtile than in his temptations; and as he 
tempts some with pride, some with sloth, so he 
tempted Ellen Meredith with cleanliness. She 
wotdd have gone fo church, but she must get 
her husband's bit of dinner. Ellen might have 
remained sometimes, but she loved to see her 
children go out clean on Sunday morning. She 
found a clean excuse for every thing; and if 
cleanliness was not godliness, it was next to it 
Stephen thought that Scripture suted his 
mother, ^' This ought ye to have done, and not 
to have left the other undone.** 

As Stephen and his lather walked together 
to the church, and the six children befbre 
them, Ellen carrying her pet brother, he said, 
*^ I should be perfectly comfortable this roonir 
Uigj but for one thing, my dear father. It 
makes me quite unhappy to see my dear hmk 
ther labouring every day and Sunday only for 
this world." 

' Somebody must stay at home, you know, 
Stephen,* said his fether. ' It is a hard thing 
if I can't have a bit of hot dinner on a Sunday.' 

'^We have always cold nveat at the Brow," 
said Stephen. 
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*True, Stephen; but you have a hot din- 
ner Jvery day: that is what your poor father 
never has.* 

Stephen remained silent: he had much 

feeling. He thought he would say one word 
more, and leave it. " Could not Ellen and 

Willy take their turns? I am sure if I lived 

at home I would. My mother should go out.'* 

The father was proud of his boy; not only 
of his person^ but of his understanding: and 
Stephen's piety had ^ven him dignity in 
his family. ^* What our Stephen will think 
of itr and " What our Stephen will say to itr 
was a common expression among them. A 
word in due season is good. What Stephen 
said made impression ; « and though Meredith 
was too fatherly to own it, his wife went to 
church ever after that; taking her tiu*n for 
home with her two elder children. 

Excellent as Mrs,' Finch's management wa||^ 
and regular as was her habit ^f reading[a prayer 
with her servants morning and evening, therfe 
was a coldness in her devotions; it was like a 
beautiful statue of Piety ; it wanted breath, it 
wanted warmth. Stephen felt it, but be could 
not think what, or describe how. — Speaking 
[of it to Fanny in her way home to the Valley, 
»he replied, ^^ O yes, I know what ^<^w\fiiS^;^> 



\ 
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but if you were to hear Miss Jemima talk ! If 
you were to hear her read the prayers, when 
her mother is out, it is so different." 

The time flew, and very reluctantly did 
Stephen remember that he was to set off on 
Tuesday morning ; though he was returning to 
his dear Mr. Kemp, and his pleasant duties at 
the Brow. He did not know that his kind 
Master had considered all this; that he had 
told Mrs. Finch, if it did not inconvenience 
her, he should be glad to have Fanny home in 
March. He did not tell Stephen for whom 
he had fitted up the Mill-house so prettily, 
and Stephen thought his master was laying out 
a good deal of money ; and he could not see 
the use of the new room adjoining the kitchen, 
and the pleasant little bedroom over it, before 
tlic windows of which, Waved the fine willows 
that hung over the stream : in short, Stephen 
was afraid that his kind master was gomg on 
rather too fast. Had not Michael designed a 
kindness, Stephen had been the confidant of 
his plan: but it was not tfll Fanny was coming, 
that Michael said, " Stephen, I think it would 
be proper for you to remove to the Mill now." 
^ To the Mill, Sir?' '' Yes^ my dear feUow; I 
mean that house for Fannys dowry-. I have 
ourchased that piece oi gco^vtA^lmY landtois? 
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Mr. Lascelles has lent me the money to do it^ 
and I have aknost repaid him.*" 

Stephen could only say, ^ There never was 

such .' He left his sentence imfinished, 

for Michael walked away. 

Every thing was prepared for Stephen's 
removal ; and a fortnight before Fanny came 
he settled at the Mill; but he only slept there^ 
taking his meals, as usuaJ, at the Brow. About 
this time, Kemp's father wrote him word 
that he thought to come and see him> as he 
had some things on his mind on which he wished 
to consult him. Michael replied, that he ex?- 
pected Fanny in a fortnight, and thought she 
would enjoy seeing him; he therefore wishi^d 
hif father to defer it till her arrival. 

Mr. Lascelles called in one morning, and 
inquired for Stephen. He was not in the way. 
He said, ^' Mr. Kemp, I can speak to you; 
for I think you will do as well. I understand 
that your good Stephen is about to marry. 
Now 1 am one of the trustees of the Saving- 
Bank ; and if he has laid by any money, I 
should advise him to lodge it there, as he 
)fill be receiving immediate interest for the 
amallest sum/' 

Michael. I shall be glad to mention it to 
him, Sir; it will be a re\iei lo xk^ xsscsjl^n'^ 
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/ have the little he has saved ; and it is one of 
the kindnesses I am leas^ willing to perform: 
taking charge of other people*s money. 

Mr. Lascelles. It is an admirable institu- 
tion; and I hope mil quietly undermine those 
pests of society, the ale-houses. — Poor old 
Beal went to rest this morning. 

Michael. Indeed, Sir! 

Mr. La^celhs. He could hardly be said to 
die; he turned him on his side with a smile, 
closed his eyes, a slight flush over his pale 
cheek, and he was gone! And to see the 
stillness of the poor old woman after the 
event, as though she feared to disturb: her 
streaming eyes cast totrards heaven, her aged 
hands clai^>ed in each other: " Forty-three 
years. Sir, we have lived together. ' lis all 
over now!" and she walked out into her little 
back -garden. Westripp*s wife is gone down, 
and has taken the needful people with her. 
Jem will feel this very much. I have great 
diflBiculty in persuading that young man that 
the promises belong to him. How true it is 
thatfeith is the gift of God* Do you often 
see Iiim here? 

Michael. No, Sir; but when I do, it is 
alwayf" with pleasure: religion is the main 
tluDg with him. He sterner out of his ekmok 
^ 1 every other subjects ***^1 
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Mr. Lascelles. James's state of mind is pre- 
cisely that of a persoa who has great busi- 
ness in hand, and is almost angry with every 
one who brings forward another subject. I 
remarked the other day, that as my poor gar- 
dener, who always makes an idol of the con»6r- 
vatory and his flower-garden, was talking with 
great delight to James of the beautiful show 
he should have this year, the expression of 
Jem's ' countenance was, ^ what does all this 
signify? I have done with these things.* He 
did not speak ; but the gardener saw that he 
turned away, and took no interest in what so . 
greatly delighted him. I observed the disap- 
pointment in his looks, and smd '^ I really 
think we shall be very gay this season, and I 
have a slight hope that I shall see a veiy old 
friend here, and shaU like my garden to be in 
prime order.** James, who was leisurely sweep^ 
ing, quickened his motions at this speech, and 
yet there was a mixture of surprise in his look, 
that I should be interested in such trifles. I 
took him aside and entered into conversation 
with him ; for I thought this an error not to be 
passed by. These extremes of young converts 
do great mischief to the cause of God. To 
them it is a new road; and their past lives 
appear with all^ the aggravated circumstances 
of rabeJlion against a pure «JcA>as^^ ^w>^'^s^fe 

L2 
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Judge of all Jthe earth! and their minds are 
more agitated by the terrors of Sinai than 
composed by the breathing voice of peace in 
the conscience. They almost make a merit of 
their gravity^ and think it sinful to enjoy the 
common blessings of Providence! Now my ^ 
head gardener is a Scotchman; he has been 
brought up religiously^ and has kept the even 
tenor of his way respectably. His little old 
Bible and bis spectacles lie in one corner of our 
green-house, and I have more than once seen 
him upon his knees, when he thought no eye 
but that of his heavenly Father was upon him. 
It should have been mentioned to the 
reader, that about a fortnight after Michael 
settled at the Brow, he went to Mr. Lascelles, 
and said, very respectfully, he had a great 
favour to ask of him. ^^ Speak,*^ said Mr. 
Lascelles, *^ for I scarcely think you would ask 
any thing which I could deny." * It is. Sir, as 
I have resolved that as for me and my house, 
we will serve the Lord, I think if you would 
do nie the honour to come and speak to my 
figimily. It might impress them ; they might pro- 
bably remember it during their lives : and I hope 
God's blessing would rest on tfei^ dedication.' 
Mr. Lascelles went, and spo^e from these 
words : " Give me the u^per-sjpriixg bles&iags» ; 
and the nethev-spmg \>\^vci^\ ^^cv^ %^. %^ 
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accommodated the text to the present circum- 
stances, as to entreaty in the course of his prayer^ 
that God would not only bless (hat house with 
his presence, but that He would prosper the 
labours of it, and make it erident to every eye 
that " godliness is profitable for the life that 
nmu isy as well as for that which is to come.'* 

As soon as Michael could do it, he rdsed 
the following memorial to his niaster, on a neat 
tablet: 

IN MEMORY OF 

JAMES MOSS^ YEOMAN, 

AGBD 65 YEARS, &C. 

f 
HE WAS INTERRED NEAR THIS SPOT* 

EMINENT DURING THE LAST YEARS- OF HIS LIFE 
FOR HIS SINCERE PIETY, ^ 

HUMBLED UNDER EVERY FAILURE IN DUTY, 

WARMED BY THB LOVE OF HlS SAVIOUR, 

HIS WABT HOURS WERE GILDED BY THE BRIGHT 

ANTICIPATION OF 

THE GLORIES OF HEAVEN. 

NOT A DOUBT SHADED HIS DYING HOtRSt 
HIS END WAS PEACE i 

IS PLACED HERE 
BY HIS 6RATEUL SERVANT^ 
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Many were the observations of the different 
inhabitants. Some thought it was a pity 
it was only squai'e and plain ; that angels at 
the comers would have looked pretty; and 
that if Mr. Kemp nlust put up something, it 
should have been handsome. Oth^^rs thought 
it was a reflection on the fiunily for Mr. Kemp 
to stick his name at the bottom; they wondered 
how Mrs. Finch would like it? Some said 
they could not make out what he meant. They 
supposed he got Mr. Lascelles to write it; and, 
if he would stick up something, why didn't be 
put it inside the church instead of out ? ~ " Ohr 
said one old woman, " tfiat Mr. Kemp is a very 
close-fisted gentleman, I'll assure ye. I hap- 
pened one morning last winter to go to the 
Brow for a little help, I could not get any work; 
and says he, ^you smell too stixmg of gin« 
mistress.' Now, to be sure, I had had a glass; 
for it was bitter cold weather: he shut his door, 
not a farthing would he ^ve me! No, no : I 
never saw the colour of his money.^ , JVell! 
young misers are the worst of misers]**, r'-.v^ 

These tales made no impression 'cqpL the 
heart of Michael ; he had done wha;t h^ 
thought right: he left it. /t". 

On the 27 th of March he set out for the 
sa unwelcome; for e\e\^ VkRsi^^x'^^N^ 
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ley beat kindly towards Fanny Kemp; ai)td 
Jeniima loved her as a sister; and Fanny^s 
ardent spirit' returned her dear young mis- 
tress'n^ affection with most unreserved tend»- 
ness. Mrs. Finch, too, *was grieved at heart 
to lose such a faithful, active young creature, 
whose very look and step spoke cheerful hap- 
piness, and whose way was marked foy useful 
order and willing duty. — Kemp felt himself 
awkwardly situated, he almost feared it would 
be presumption to ask them to visit at the 
Brow: he thought it might look ungmtefrd 
to be silent, he resolved he would say some- 
thing, and taking the opportunity when Mrs. 
Finch was inquiring how things went on, be 
said. Madam, your room and Miss Jemima's 
are still yours ; and, if you would give your 
poor servant the pleasure of seeing you there 
again, it would not be ungratefully received. 
At the same time he paid 25/. his quarterly 
settlement. 

There was in Kemp s conduct something 
so beyond what Mrs. Finch had ever seen in 
any other character, that she was continually 
constrained to say within herself " This is a 
most extraordinary young man!'' /:.. 

The evening before they were to^t^ 
Michael and Faimy went to tea at the Ui^« 
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Bit^ and tte reader may be assured that Ellen 
Meredith neglected nothing that might shew 
respect to Stephen's great relations, as she 
already considered thejft. She had %ren h 
glass of wine to offer, before they went out in 
the cold; it was the remnant of a bottle given 
her in sickness by the Lord and Lady, '^ They 
want but one thing, said Fanny, but one thing, 
my dear brother.*' ^ You must pray for them, 
Fanny,* ^^ I do,"* said this affectionate girl. 
^^ What «i sweet creature that Ellen is r said she: 
^ I really think there is something good about 
her!" ^ Do you ?' said Michael; and he said it 
so quickly, that Fanny, with her natural acute- 
ness, caught the secret, but s^d not a word. 
There was in Michael's character so much 
natural weight and dignity, that no member 
of his family ever attempted to penetrate that 
which he had not communicate^^ 

The intercourse was prettyajpfely kept up 
between the Mill and the Farm, and JViichad 
was increasingly pleased with the pri)spect of 
Fanny^s happiness. There was (me subject 
which gave him yet more pleasure, she was 
evidently in earnest in religion; and though hstj 
natural vivacity still appeared, it. was so tem- 
pered by her principles, that it might rathw b^? 
€sdd to credit her pToiessioTiL\^\^u itf^ dxs^ntSetl^ j| 
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Poor Joe, who had been with them nearly 
a year, went on very amiably. We have said 
but little of him : he was a sort of character, of 
whom little can be said; very pleasing, when 
supported, but little natural energy; very apt 
to take the opinions of those by whom he was 
surrounded. But Joe was very happily situ- 
ated, he might be said to have two fathers 
and two mothers; for Michael and Fanny 
took on them so much the parental character, 

that he was as safe as at P ; so tenderly 

did they watch over him. But every thing that 
Michael observed in his character, convinced 
him, that the greatest care was needful, to 
keep him from improper society: he was quite 
to be depended on; whatever Michael gave 
him to do, was done ; but he had no ability to 
plan, and \fould have sat down as helpless as 
a child, if his daily employments had not been 
pointed out to him. Michael had some fears, 
lest the daily visits of his master s bad cousin 

* might be injurious tp him. This unhappy man 
li^ fond of talking to any one who would 
iMen ; and Joe, whose mind had few resources 
%ithin itself, found amusement in Ustening to 
the varipus jokes, and (what this poor mistaken 
man thought) clever tricks, which his low as- 

^^^^Axnations had led him to admire; and Mipl^ael 
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very gravely told Joe, that if ever he found 
him in the society of this man, except when 
necessity required it^ under his own roof, he 
should consider it his duty to return him to P — . 

Joe was greatly affected by this declaration. 
If Michael was not proud of his elevatioo 
to the Brow, Joe was; and he looked upon 
himself not as a servant, but as a kind of part- 
ner in the farm: and as they walked together ; 
to church, he thought they were as good-look- 
ing a family as any in the parish; and as be 
stood up to sing, he always fancied the Missa 
Jennings, in the opposite pew, wer« admiring 
him. Poor lad! these vanities seem harmless; 
and so, indeed, they were, to every one but 
himsey^; but they hindered his improvement 
in every way. Instead of listening to the 
sermon, he was thinking, ^^ Who knows but 
Miss Jennings may take a fancy tp me?" and 
when Harry Jennings asked hini home to tea 
one Sunday afternoon, the dreams of his light 
mind seemed confirmed. 

Michael was penetrating: he had observed 
an increasing care of Joe's person; he had ob- 
served the vacancy of his mind during worship; 
he overheard the invitation to tea; and he 
thought it the first step to imprudence, not 
tbe^ Jesis dangeroui^ because it seemed innocent... 
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He determined not to be asked, and yet not to 
permit him to go ; so, suddenly, as he passed 
from the church-porch, he slipped his arm 
within his brother*s, and said, " My dear boy, 
I must excuse your attendance at tiie San- 
day-school this afternoon:'* and speaking ta 
tlue master, said he should thank him to let 
some one take Joe's class ; and then, walking 
on mth him, with a firm important step, they 
had nearly crossed the churchyard, when Joe 
teiid, ^Brother, I must speak to Mr. Henry 
Jennings.' *^ I '11 wait for you," said Michael; 
t' but do not stop, for I hare something imports 
tant for you." This was addressed to Joe's 
weak side. ' Something important for me ! 
What can it be?' He stepped back, said ^Tm 
sorry, Mr. Jennings, as I can't come this after- 
noon, as something * "I hopes as nobody 

is ill," said Mrs. Jennings ; ^^ I hopes as nothing 
very bad is the matter, Mr. Joseph." ^ No> 
Madam,' said Joe ; and hewas highlydelighted 
to hear this foolish old woman say^ as he joined 
his brother, '' What a very handsome family 
them Kemps is !" 

Michael beard this sensible speech. It 
was intended he should hear it; and it gave 
him an oppm^unity to speak to. Joe on^^tlM^ 
foUy of personal vanity, and beaide dii Ibe riif ^ 



*i 
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it. But he must make good his abrupt seizure 
of Joe's arm ; and turning to Stephen, who was 
behind with Fanny, he said, "My good bache- 
lor, can you give us a dish of tea at the Mill? 
I want to have a little conversation ; and we can 
walk together to the Rectory, afterwards.'* . 

Stephen assured them that he could ; and 
the family party bent their way to the Mill. 

Fanny had never before seen this neat resi- 
dence: she was extremely pleased with it. 
Stephen had a great deal of his father^s and 
mothei^s turn for neat improvement: his wil- 
lows were carefully trained, not a dead branch 
nor withered end suffered to continue; hii 
little fruit-trees were trained with the nicest 
care, and Michael was pleased to see how thc^ 
provident youth was getting gradually ready.' 
Joe was waiting and expecting every minutp 
to hear his brother speak. 

At length, Michael said, our dear father 
is longing to come to see us, and I have pat 
him off till Fanny came: it strikes me, that if 
Joe could take his iiEither's place, it would 
eniable him to stay with us a little longer; per- 
haps, my dear boy, you would be so kind as to 
set oflF to-morrow morning. Joe was delighted 
with the prospect of a change: he should see 
ev&j body at P , ^\iom he knew, in his 
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new elothes ; and He did not know as he should 
«peak to some of them: his &ther and mother 
had always warned him against low company, 
and so had his brother Michael. Poor Joe! 
be shared this feeling in common with others. 
To be well dressed, to be raised in life, what is 
it, if there is no one to admire? It is not com- 
mon to meet a young mind superior to display. 
To know what people will say, to see how they 
will look, what mind of a common cast, and 
uninfluenced by religioti, is proof against this? 
The morning eame, and Joe sat off. He 
bore a letter to his parents, which not only 
invited his father, but his mother and Httle 
Jane, who was now fourteen* It spoke well 
of Joe, yet hinted that they would do well to 
provide some one in their absence, to take care. 
All this they felt and knew, and ere they set 
out, l^t every thing under safe guidance; and 
Mr. Walker, who perfectly knew Joe, and saw 
how necessary the praise of man was, to keep 
him upon a right balance, said, ^' I am very 
glad, jQsq)h, to observe your steady appear* 
ance: I hope you are treading in the steps of 
your good brother.** This was enough ; Joe was 
never seen at the Lion; and the good neiglK 
bour who had taken up her residence at Kemp's, 
during their absence, was lull of Joe*s praises* 
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He was at the nurseryman's all day, and in the 
evening dressed himself, and took a walk with 
his young brother and sister, to hear the neigh- 
bours say, " What a genteel young man Joe 
was grown !" to hear another say, " What a 
steady lad he is!" to observe a head turned 
round, as though they thought they recollected 
liim, and yet did not know him. All this was 
a gratification to poor Joe, and bore him up 
safely, as a young swimmer is borne up by corks. 

livery thing was getting in readiness for 
Stephen's wedding. Joe had never suspected 
this, and Michael saw no occasion for commu- 
nication. Aflairs were so far arranged, that 
Jemima and Ellen Meredith were engaged to 
come the next month. 

Kemp and his wife arrived In a small tilted 
cart, a horse having been foi-Wiarded to them, 
suited to the purpose, by their provident son, 
Michael ; and when they arrived in sight of thijs 
nice dwelling, whose court was shaded by fine 
M^alnut-trees, how did Elizabeth Kemp's heart 
beat with gratitude to God! and how did her 
husband exclain), " I am not worthy of the 
least of all thy mercies! and yet * 

The praise was broken short by the appear- 
ance of Fanny inber wildest hilarity: " Dearest 
father! dearest mother I haVn't you met ML- 
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cliael?" 'No, child/ "Why he set off at 
five this morning, to meet you !" * We have 
not seen him, dame/ " Perhaps," said Fanny, 
thoughtfully, " he might just be stepped into 
the town ; but he will be grieved to have mis- 
sed you." * Ahy child! he will soon be here/ 
"I'm sure," said Joseph, " what, a nice place 
'tis, Fanny!"' 

The appearance of Kemp and his wife was 
consistent with the son's respectability. And 
here the reader may find it interesting to know 
how this good lad assorted these minor matters. 
He. reflected, " I am a poor judge of these 
things;" so he wrote a letter to Mr. Walker, 
enclosed a thirty-ponnd note, apolpgized much 
for the liberty he was taking, and entreated 
them to believe it was their goodness which 
had encouraged this freedom. He begged they 
would provide with this money linen and upper 
garments befittii^, parents of a person in the 
station he now filled i and not to suffer them 
to know any thing of it till every thing was 
made and ready to send home: "for," he added, 
" Sir, I knoiv my father and mother so tvetl, 
they would almost think it a sin to lay out 
such a sum upon themselves; and I have long 
seen how they would deny themselves any 

thing to give to us children; and though I think 
Ma *= 
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dress of very little importance^ yet I would 
wish my dear parents not to see Michael Kemp 
better dressed than themselves.'* 

And here let me observe, that few children 
in the lower ranks of life consider the shifts 
and strivings of an honest parent, to provide 
common necessaries; and how often have I 
seen a decent maid-servant and an industrioug 
labourer begin life with hard-saved money^briog 
up a large rosy family, and as they grew strong 
and manly, and as the girls grew fair and Udl, 
some article, well saved, was spared from Uic 
wai'drobe of the father and the mother, aAd 
accepted with little reluctance by the childrefi, 
till the weather-beaten form hasstood^like aleat 
less tree upon the waste, nearly bare against tbe 
storms of winter! If any such children should 
read this history of Michael Kemp, I wish to 
remind them, that they owe their parents that 
care in age which they have received in youth; 
and to strip the arm that has sheltered them, 
and to assist in making bare the form that hai 
bent over them, and borne all the ills of life coor 
t^ntedly, so they were well and happy; who 

Retire content to quake, so they be warin'd : 

to be capable of this, is a proof of a heart 
hardened by selfishness. " What should we 
dor say l\\ey* ' Bo? *sv tJiis: ^ve one- 
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fifth of your earnings to your parents; and do 
not fancy it is a gift, it is a debt you owe. If 
your parents are imprudent, give it in the neces- 
saries of life; but give it, or rather pay it ; for 
again I repeat it, *tis a debt you owe. 

T|he hours flew in the family society of 
Kemp and his children, and delighted was 
Michael to introduce his father and mother to 
the evening lecture at the Rectory. I wish I 
could shew the reader the serious party assem- 
bled in the hall, in which Kemp's father and 
mother, surrounded by their rising family, 
formed a principal group. I can realize in 
my mind the manly figure of old Kemp : his 
hands in each other, resting on the smooth 
round head of his oak stick ; his hair beginning 
to take the tinge of silver, parted regularly in 
front of the head, waving on each side his fine 
clear forehead, imprinted with thought and 
care; and, above all, the touch of resignation 
on fvery feature, his intelligent attention, tlie 
varied expression of his brow and of his lip, 
^ as particular approbation followed the excel- 
lent lecture. His wife sat by : her drab cloke 
close tied imder her chin, and thrown back 
over each shoulder ; her black bonnet, tied 
with white, shaded her mild countenance ; her 
hands folded over each other on her clean. 
musL'n apron ; looking ml\x ^at^^t ^\\fc\iL<\^\i^ 
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gain instruction from the mperior^ yet plaiii 
and pious exhortations of the Rector : Fanny 
and Stephen in their bloom ; Michael in Inii 
and the little square Jane, as Michael used to 
call her^ whose uncommon steadinets and 
tlionght had early promised thiri; sort of cba- 
raoter which questions the levity of thoss 
around them, and often puts fidUy to silence, 
by the cool ^^ what forr and ^ of what use?** 
It was just the mind, which some one hm 
^tlyesdledatiic^; not one useftd idea slipped 
from hen She had a very subhme idea of her 
brother Michael, and often wondered how 
Fanny could play with him. Mrs. Laecelbs, 
whose quiet tenor of life, whose delicate form 
and health, disabled her from much out-door 
attention, was in the habit of close and keen 
investigation of those characters whom her 
husband's princely benevolence brought to 
the Rectory. Often would she say, put^ng 
her hand gently on his arm, '' Bnt^ my love:** 
as often would he reply, *Well, Mientoria, now 
for a little cool prudence;' but there was 
nothing of tins kind here : she was so delighted 
with the appearance of old Kemp and his wife, 
that she gave up her mind to unreserved ad- 
^iii^Biion. ^^ I wish Sir Thomas Lawrence h^ 
jjmo^bere^ my dear> for I think he would hoinj^; 
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in bis memory that fine figure of Kemp." 

Mr. Lascelles, with that inimitable arch look 
^hich fine minds sometimes assume^ put his 
hand upon her arm, * But, roy love — [she 
laughed] ' No, no; all is right: no need of 
caution there. Praise is welt bes to wed. Wky 
Mentortaf — In this brief sketch I have intrt>- 
dttced the reader to a character, who, like the 
hidden works of a fine watch, had a principal 
i^iare in all the movements at the Rectory: 
though little seen, Mttle known, often thought 
proud, and alurays considered reserved. 

Stephen, who rose every day in the good 
opinion oi Fanny*s parents, seeing the father 
alone under the shade of a fine M^lnut-tree, 
putting his ^lectacles quietly in his pocket, 
having closed jthe volume, ventured to say, 
•* Now you are here, and everything is ready — ^ 
Kemp looked up at him with a calm smile, 
keeping a brooking silence, and poor Stephen 
colouring up, ears and all, determined to 
finish; and having summoned all the man 
within him, said, '^ I should like. Sir, to md^rry 
next Monday.'* * Indeed T said Kemp, still 
smiling; * and who is the happy girl?* "O 
Sir!" said Stephen; and laughing in his tum^ 

in and told Michael he had settled it witlt\>. 

father, and that next Monday was the dap i 
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fixed. " Considering you knew notliing of my 
plans, Stephen^ this is pretty well arranged; 
for I have just had a letter that Mr. and Mrs. 
AV^alker are coming to the Rectory, and as it 
has always been my wish that this kind bene- 
factor should bless Fanny in her most import- 
ant step in life, I have not one objection to 
make to the day you fix, except that it is mar- 
ket-day; but I can trust William.** * It was 
the very reason I fixed that day,* said Stephen; 
^ I thought all the curious people in the village 
would be gone: I have one favour to request, 
that I might have my own Ellen Meredith 
with me. As to my father and mother, I have 
no wish ; they could not leave home with com- 
fort.' Michael made no objection. " How will 
you let her know ?'* ^ Why that is the favour 
I have to ask: I would go and fetch her; for I 
could not let her travel alone.* ^^ Certainly not.'*^ 
Not to weary the reader's patience with 

tedious descriptions, Stephen reached the Val- 
ley, inquired for Mrs. Finch, and made his 
request respectfully. She replied, " I believe, 

' Stephen, you will have more cosnpany than 
you expect, for my daughter is under ^promise 
to be at Fanny's wedding. If i^ is Fanny 
Kemp you are to marry, you suHB^yit ha 

youDg fellow^ Stephen Mereditli; you vsflil: 
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iuch a wife as many jhrmers may envy.'* ' I 
think myself very happy, Madam ;* and then^ 
feeling a little proudly^ 'Mr. Kemp says, 
Ma'am, there is no man on earth he would pre- 
fer to me/ This was not said without hesita- 
tion and colouring. Mrs. Finch had no design 
to wound honest Stephen; and replied, ''You 
have always been a fedthful servant and a duti* 
fill son; I have no doubt you will make a good 
husband. I am thinking," «ays she '' that I 
shall take a chaise on Saturday, and accom* 
paby my daughter and yom: sister." 

The reader must remember that Mrs. 
Finch's notions of propriety were correct; and 
though shehad not the slightest objection to her 
daughter's presence at the marriagi, she saw 
great impropriety in her visiting, at the Brow- 
farm, a young unmarried man so pleasing and 
interesting as Michael Kemp. 

Stephen, who at this moment thought of nor 
body but himself, thought his old mistress was 
got humble. That she should take a chaise to 
Cdme to his wedding was indeeda condescension ; 
be could never have expected it. He now saw 
no occasion for his stay; and after a little con- 
iperse vrith Ellen, and a five-pound note slipped 
into her hand, and a wish expressed that it 
rilpnld W laid out in a dress for the wedding- 
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day, and a desire that she would consult Mi8» 
Jemima what to buy, he went away to the 
Level-Bit, to inform his father and mother 
of all the steps he had taken, 

Ellen kissed and blessed her son. ^' I do 
not ask you to be with us, niother; I know 
you could not: but my good master desired I 
would give 'you this;" and he slipped some 
money into her hand, which Michael had sent, 
begging that they would spend some poition 
of that day in prayor for him and for them. 
Ellen replied, " No, my dear I I could not 
leave the house; I could not leave the chil- 
dren: and so, Stephen, my dear, there will be 
no one belonging to you. at the wedding. Popr 
folks must not be proud,. I know, Stephen/' 
* O mother!' I came on pm-pose to fetch Ellen; 
and if I had thought you wished to be there, 

I'm sure ^ Ellen Meredith had dried the 

tear, and the flush of pride had subsided, the 
moment she understood Ellen was to go, and 
was succeded by a glow of delight when she 
heard she was to go in a chaise with her ini:^- 
ti*es8 and Miss Jemima. 

The little lieight above us is the elvation to 
which we all look wistfully: and small and 
transient as was the honour of riding forty 
miles^ in a post-chsdse, it filled the area of ^^m| 
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Mjeredith's mind for many days after. It 
Itjoked well, it sounded welL 

^ever title yet so mean could prove. 

But there was eke a mind that could that title love. . 

Shenstone was right; and with tlie change of^ 
" no distinction" for " never title," it exactly 
applied to Ellen Meredith. 

One embrace more, and Stephen mounted 
his horse: he rode to the park, to take Jiis 
father and Willy by the hand. The father 
blessed him, and William felt no small pleasure 
when he heard his father's gardener say, '\ I 
wonder who that genteel young man is talking 
to Meredith ?" ^ It is mi/ brother/ said Wijly, 
^ he is a kind of partner, like, with Mr. Kem*p; 
and he is going to he married to Miss Fanny.' 
This was the first time Fanny had ever been 
called Miss; It served Willy's turn, as he 
thought; but, Uke other titles, it created more 
envy than love. Willy afterwards felt it, and 
he had recourse to one of his mother's wise 
sayings, ^^ Better to live by Spite than pity.*' 
O for purer morals and more heavenly re- 
flections at the Level-Bit! But nothing i§ too 
hard for God. 

Stephen's horse was put to his speed ; yet 
carefully rested, carefully fed and refreshed, it 
brought him safei||||»ck to the Brow^ wUeve 
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everjr heart beat his welcome^ and Fanny was 
not ashamed to say^ '' I am glad to see you, 
Stephen;*' for she was under the approving 
smile of all around her^ and wherefore should 
she deny one whom she had so much cause to 
regard the gratification of an honest welcome? 

" O tyrant Cuttoro, how hast thou shackled mao!'' 

I know not what it is in human concerns; 
but when we arrive at the highest spot in life, 
that to which every hope hath pointed^ every 
exertion tended, there seems fear in the nudst 
of enjoyment: this is more peculiarly thecaie 
with thoughtful minds. 

. The sun rose with splendour on the fifteenth 
of June, but the group assembled to breakfiist 

were neither gay nor talkative. The reverend 
father and the placid mother as they took their 
seats side by side at family worship o&ea closed 
their eyes and lifted their hands in silent 
prayer; and Ellen Meredith was surprized to 
see tears in the eyes of Mrs. Kemp, and won- 
dered at the gravity around. Her mistress 
admired the discretion of the family, the beau- 
tiful cleanliness ajod order of the dwelling^ and 
was surprised and delighted to see how com- 
posedly every one of the party conducted 
themselves, on a day which firequently^j^rM!! 
even equal mind« \\iV.<^ ^Nl^^ ^^<^ oonfiil^'-: 
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At ten o'clock they sat out: Mrs. Pinch 
and her daughter. Joseph Kemp gave Fanny 
his arm; Michael took his mother; Stephen 
and Ellen Meredith closed the quiet procession. 
When they reached the church it was not open; 
but they rested contentedly a few minutes, 
looking at the tomh-stones, and Kemp said^ • 
" Michael, let us see where is your master's 
graver He had forgotten, for the moment, 
that Mrs. Finch was present. They walked 
together towards the spot; Mrs. Finch and 
Jemima following. They had never heard that 
Micl^ael had put up the marble slab; and wlien 
they drew near the place, and near the grateful \ 
memorial, Mrs. Finch was extremely agitated, 
took Michael's arm, and said, " Honest, grate- 
ful young man ! God will bless you." 

Michael could only reply, ^You are too 
good to me. Madam:' and the appearance of 
Westripp with tl\e keys of the church was a 
relief to all parties. 

The old clerk was almost past his labour; 
and Jem, partly from curiosity to see the wel- 
ding, partly from duty to his uncle, and from 
real love and respect to Michael and his family, 
accompanied his uncle. Every eye had greeted 
him with kindness; a complete change in his 
maxims had won every heart, so that no one 
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regretted bis presence. The congregation was 
soon enlarged by the appearance of Mr. and 
Mrs. Walker, Mr. Lascelles and his two little 
girls. Robinson, Mr. Lascelles' confidential 
servant; Phoebe, tlie young ladies' maid; Mr. 
Edmund Walker, and Miss Sophia, strolled in 
^ soon after. The reverence and decency of the 
service, the right state of almost every mind 
present, gave a peculiar sensation to the whole; 
and when Mr. Walker lifted up his reverend 
hands, closed his intelligent eye, and pro- 
nounced the blessing on the newly united, the 
" Amen" was one from every heart; and as 
Stephen took his bride from the sacred altar, 
there was no light step, no giddy mirth, but 
each walked quietly home, silently and reve- 
rently down the hallowed aisle. 

Wlieu they had passed the church-gate, 
and were about to separate for home, Michael, 
with humility in his look, said " they had all 
one favour to request of Mr. Walker, that he 
would take his tea, and bless the bridal with 
his presence; and perhaps—" ^ Yes, Mr. Mi- 
chael; I mean to come,' said Mrs. Walker, 
* and I was going to be affronted that you had 
not asked me.' " And I, the parson of the 
parish." ' Parson!' said Jane in an audible 
whisper; and with a look of astonishment. 
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'' Yes, little maid," said Mr. Lascelles; '^par- 
son'' [Jane blushed] . Putting his hand on 
her shoulder, he said, " Ignorant people have 
made this word a term of reproach ; but pareon 
means ^ the person ; and, by way of distinction, 
the first in the village: but low people, and 
those who despise religion, hating t\\6 cause as 
curbing their vices, hating the restraint of true 
piety, &c. slight God in the person of his anjbas- 
sador, and convert this title of honour into a 
term of reproach." 

Little Jane never forgot this explanation ; 
and after taking a bit of their nice cake, the 
party from the Rectory withdrew. The young 
Walkers and the young Lascelles tripped cheer- 
fully back, after they had left the porch, and 
laughing, said, " Won't you have us, Michael?" 
Michael bowed, and said * They made him too 
happy.* He took his mother aside: " It would 
not become us, my dear mother, to introduce 
ourselves into, the teme room, except at family 
prayer. Before God we are equal: in the sight 
of man there is a wide distinctioAY The con- 
descensions of our superiors do not justify fami- 
liarity. We must have a separate room for 
our afternoon company." 

The afiair was settled, and Moss's parlour 
was dctined for . the visiters. It was ^ awk- 
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ward business^ the poor mother thought so; 
but Michael had. one principle so firm in 
l)is mind that nothing moved it; it was this: 
" Keep your place /' 

Tlie interior of a wedding-day is oft(sn 
very wearisome; the importance of tfae event 
that has taken place, seems to unsettle every 
mind from minor pursuits. There was ^ c^m- 
ness about Jemima that was not to be shaken. 
She opened her work-basket, pullec} out her 
old womens* caps, and turning to the brifla^ 
said, " Come, Mi^s. Meredith^ here's some- 
thing for you to do." They all s^t dp^^, and 
Stephen and Michael read tp the par(y in 
turns, under the shade of a walnut-tree. 

Old Kemp and his wife seemed lost in 
meditation on the goodness of that Gop who 
had led them all their life long ; m^ Betty 
' Smith, who was as busy as ai^y housekeeper 
in the three kingdoins, yet found time to Ipve, 
to admire, .and to pray for the h^ppy circle. 
" To see them, pweet cieters, ail sitting dowp 
to work fop the poor, it delights my hei^rtr 
Mrs. Finch, too, could not help seeing, in the 
conduct of her dear Jemima, not only the fruit 
of her own care, but the eflFect of Jemima's 
better principles ; her occasional observations, 
^ifdandjiwt^pnthftbook they were rending (it 
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was Boon's Advice to Young Married People); 
Fanny and Ellen Meredith's arch looks at each 
other, when there was any good counsel for the 
women; Jane, quietly seated, looking out the 
texts. In the midst of all this, who should 
enter the court-yard but James^ loaded with a 
basket of beautiful fruit, ^d very fine flowers 
from the green-house. His young mistresses, 
the Misses Lascelles, had gathered the flowers, 
and they begged the bride to observe, that the 
one tied with a knot of white ribbon was for 
her. It was a choice assemblage of every 
thing beautiful; and each one scampered to 
the neat bed-brooms, putting them in water till 
the company arrived. Mi*s. Finch busied 
herself with arranging, the fruit, and James 
returned with his empty basket and the thankis 
of the family at the Brow.- 

Excuse me^ gentle reader, if I do not tell 
you what they bad for dianer: it is a meal to 
which I amnot partial^ and I turn gladly to the 
pleasant scene before me; for up the acclivity 
I see a charming party under the sjiade of tlieir 
parasols, coming to the Brow to tea. 

As soon as Michael made known his ar-^ 
rangement, there was an universal murumr ; 
and the youngest of the Lascelles said, " Papa, 
did not you say we were to drink tiea out of 

K 3 
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doors?* and the good Mr. Walker, with his 
benigii i^mile, said, ^ My friend, Michael 
Kemp, I am a great Mend to good oMer, and 
look on it with as keen an eye as most peo|)le. 
You have carried this matter too for: we all 
come to see you. Now it strikes me that pur- 
pose is defeated if you are to sil iu another 
room. No, no; my litttle friend, Maria, has 
made a very good pn^)06al ; and to the waJ nut- 
tree we will go, with the leave of the good 
company:'' and sure a happier asftembkige ot* 
worth, of sense, of piety, and rural beauty, wc^e 
never united, than those who now wet under 
the shade of these walnut-treet. »i ^ 

'' Pray," Said Mr. Walker to hfe Wife, " Do 
you know who that young woman is Who is 
speaking to Mrs. Finch? tiiere is something 
very striking in her appearance. Ml*. Kemp, 
a word* with /ou: who ii^ that?" *It> Ste- 
phen's sister.' " Is it!"* sswd Mn Walker, put- 
ting his finger on his lip, with U Very arch 
look. Not a word more passed. 

It is remarkable that persons in this station 
are apt, when they dress, to think they must 
step out of it, and fancy themselves arrived 
at the summit of earthly elegance when they 
have a veil or a plume of feathers. But every 
Mie here was in the dress which belonged to 
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hifi situation. It was of finer materials; itwai 
white for the occasion ; it was very neatly made 
to fit the wearer; but it was in the cwstomary 
form, and there was no need of any varfation 
from the natural attitude. No care of flounces 
or furbelows; no fear of evening dews for the 
feathers, nor of brambles for the lace. If young 
persons could know what passes in the minds 
of their superiors when tliey are seen dressed 
beyond their station, it might cure vanity, but 
never excite it. 

We must return to the house, where every 
thing was placed in order for the evening lec- 
ture; where James came, uninvited, and where 
William, who was returned from the market, 
was gratified with a sight of the bridal train. 

Mr. Walker had chosen for his subject 
what will naturally occur to every reader.- 
* The Presence of our Saviour at the Marriage 
of Cana.* He observed that " Religion was 
no check upon real hapfHness, but a curb on 
those pleasures which touched on vice and im- 
morality. Here, under the smile of parents 
and advisers, under the eye, of the mistress and 
t he pastor, and above all, under the blessing 
of the Good Shepherd of souls, we rejoice rea- 
sonably, we rejoice purely. I do not anticipate 
moments of sorrow and distress; I do not tafic 
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now of the parting hour. God hatli given ui 
to enjoy as well as to suffer; and sufficient 
unto that day is its evil. Only keep elose to 
God; listen to Uhe still small voice;* vary 
not from his guidance on every occasion, and 
if ye should be called to suffer, my life for yours, 
tliere shall be a support in those suiferiDgs 
which ye would not exchange for the worlds 
brightest pleasures T 

He closed with prayer, short and expressive, 
and rising ere he gave the blessings he spread 
his benevolent hands, as though he would 
liave touched the head of every individual pre- 
sent, and pronounced the solemn words, " The 
Lord be with you! the Lord bless you! and 
lift up the light of His life-giving countenance 
upon you, and give you peace! ' 

The shades of evening were closing in, and 
the scene was lit by a milder ray. The servants 
fi-om the Rectory appeared, with clokes and 
shawls, and the happiy group separated. Jane 
and Ellen went home with Stephen and Fanny 
to the MiU, and Mrs. Finch remarked what a 
a day of unbroken pleasure they had passed. 
Jemima replied, '^ I hope, my dear mother, 1 
shall return satisfied to the Valley; but I have 
lost a great deal in Fanny Meredith ; and if 
ever you do leave oiF business, I hope we shall 
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come to ." Mrs. Finch quickly replied, 

* I do not know what I shall do, my des^r: I 
have friends in both places. I should be sorry 
to leave Jan^es^ quite/ 

Jemima felt she had been wrong; and Mi- 
choel, with that keen good sepse ^i^d nice feel- 
ing of propriety which ever accompanied him^ 
endeavoured to divert the pain which each 
appeared to feel. ^^ Madan),*" said he, ^' I 
trust you will always know thstt you h^ve two 
houses. Nothing recoqciles me to possessing 
this property like your presence and your smile. 
It clears my ch^iracter from suspicion, and whil^ 
you condescend to notice me and to visit here, 
I shall be respected. Jt will silence the tongue 
of ^lander that the sister of my late master 
should continue her regard stnd pvotectiop.'' 

Mrs^ Finch replied, ^ I am something like 
Jemima, Mr. Kemp; I shall b$. very sony to 
go.* And here Joseph Kemp pnt in his word: 
"We have been very hs^ppy w itb them, Ms^^m ; 
they are good beys ^d girte; ftod iflh«| pre- 
sence of Gon remain with them, they will etill 
continue so. There is none keeps like Him ; 
there is none gives like Him. He giveth libe- 
rally and upbraideth not. He ipaketh men to 
be of one mind in an houae: where his spirit is^ 
there is peace.** The motber^s eye waa lifted 
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up, and a silent ejaculation, and " That is tiiie! 
very trueT followed. 

The next morning they began seriously to 
talk of going. The whole Mill party were 
there; and Fanny, with her arm- round her 
father's neck, was entreating that they woidd 
spend one day at the Mill ; ^' and indeed I shall 
run to the Rectory, and beg Mr. Walker to 
come and sit under my willows ; I dotft see 
why Michael should have all the good things 
to himself." Michael was standing by; had 
parted the hair upon her open forehead; hsld 
imprinted a brother*s kiss; had breathed a 
brothers blessing: 'I am quite of Fanny's 
mind. Sir; we must aril go the Mill this after- 
noon, and sit under the shade of Stephen's 
willows, which kiss his mill-stream continually. 
There's the Meredith spirit in him. I. do sup- 
pose there never was such a mill in the coun- 
try; not a weed can live in his gard«3n, and a 
spider would have a sorry liTe of it that sought 
a retreat ii^ his mill. But pray where do you 
purpose to find boys to satisfy yourclean spirit?' 
'' I really do not know; but clean they shall be 
if they live with me. I've been used to it at 
home; I've been used to it with my mistress; 
and I've been used to it with you; and I can- 
not live without it." Mrs. Kemp took bis 
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hand: ^ Very right, my son; only do not make 
an idol of it. Do not let a broken hedge or a 
dusty table come between you and your God. 
I warn you because I know what it is. After 
a weary day, when I should have knelt me 
down and thanked God for his goodness, I was 
spending a part of my time putting my little 
room in order, and could not pray till every 
thing was straight. This is all very wrong, my 
dear; seek first the kingdom of God.' 

Perhaps the reader would like to walk, or 
rather trip to the Rectory with Fanny. She 
took Jane with her, for company; and the little 
steady girl almost looked like her protector. 
" What are you thinking about?** said Fanny. 

* I can always tell/ said Jane; ^ but you might 
tell me.' — After a little hesitation : " I was 
thinking I should like to keep Michael's house." 

* You!' said Fanny. " Yes, indeed! why not? 
I am sure I could be of great use to Betty. 
You see, she is not young ; and I could see to 
Michael's Mnen. Some of his neck-handker-- 
chiefs want hemming." ^ Now that is a reflec- 
tion upon me,' smd Fanny. " Not at all; but 
I only mean, I could be of use now you have 
left him." If Jane had spoken unvarnished 
truth, she would have said she liked her visit 
the Brow so much she did not care to go home. 
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By this time they reached the Rectory. 
The servants were {)ressing and curious to see 
the bride. She asked for Miss Sophia Wal- 
ker. Tins young lady was greatly surprised to 
sec her, and pleased with her simplicity. She 
made known her wishes that they would all 
come that evening to drink tea at the Mill. 
Tlie little Lascelles were crossing the hall, and 
were delighted with the prospect of another 
pleasant afternoon, and ran in haste to their 
mother*s dressing'4'oom, to communicate who 
was in the parlour. Mrs. Lascelles begged 
she would walk up stairs to her dressing-room, 
which Fanny immediately did : she met her 
witli a soft look at the door, " My dear Mrs. 
Meredith, I have not been unmindful of you, 
though my health confines me chiefly to morn- 
ing air. You see here is a small parcel for 
you;" and she laid her hand on one sealed, and 
directed for ' Mrs. Meredith, Mill: 

Fanny expressed her thanks, and told Mrs. 
Lascelles she hoped she would, some morn- 
ing, if she could walk so far, do her the honour 
to come and see her. By this time Fanny 
reached the hall. The kind inhabitants and 
visitors at the Rectory were assembled there, 
and Jane stood replying in her steady Wiqr 
to every question of Mrs. Walker's. " Ob, 
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Fanny r* said her Reverend friend, ^' and so you 
set up for company to-day ••" * I hope you will 
come. Sir/ said the artless girl; ^Stephen and 
I shall be so delighted !* ^* Every body seems 
willing," said Mr. Lascelles, "from the Rector 
down to his little Maiia." 

It was settled, and to the Mill they went. 
The ground sloped gradually down to the 
water's brinks and its bank was fringed with 
such flowers as love moisture; and the modest 
fumitui*e of his parlour, neat, and strong, his 
well-trained honeysuckle, and roses round the 
window; his new family Bible, on the table, in 
the little recess, by the side of the fire-place. 
As tne paity entered, Mr. Walker immediately 
spied the book, and glancing his eye upon it, 
and placing his hand, " I recollect some years 
since," said he, " seeing, I think it was in the 
Christian Guardian, a description of a lady who 
placed her Bible in full view in her parlour, and 
isaid, ' lie there, thou best of books/ &c. &c. I 
would say to you in tlie same spirit as the good 
lady spoke it, I trust, let tins book be a check 
upon all that is light, and vain, and trifling, my 
dear young friends." ' That,' said Fanny, ' was 
Mrs. Lascelles' gift. Sir' [turning to Mi. Wal- 
ker] . *• She is hke an unseen spring; she ferti- 
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lizes as she flows, and is only to be traced 

her benefits. She has some nice plans in t 

head^ now, Fanny, which you will doubth 

hear of soon : I tell her, her dressing-room 

the plotting-room ; there are strange cc 

spiracies there against the reigning vices. E 

we must begin upon the strawberries a 

cream, for I see there's a fine set out ther 

Now Michael and Stephen insisted upon 1 

ing the footmen ; and greatly were the co 

pany amused, particularly the children, to t 

howquickly every thing refiise was floated do 

the stream. Mr. Walker could not help bei 

merry upon Stephen's happy situation; 

stream at his very door, not only fertilizi 

but washing away every thing impure. '^ Wi 

Stephen ! this is the very place for you.** ^ \ 

Sir, indeed!' said Stephen, with a very gc 

grace. * I hope there is no harm in cleaj 

ness?* " None at all; only let- us mind < 

thing: let us clean the inside as well as 

outside of the cup and platter." Mr. Wall 

insisted that Mr. Lasoelles should lead t 

evening, and he chose, " Except the Lord bi 

the house, they labour in vain that build 

He said, '' he trusted that the first setting 

of these young people was under the Loi 
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smile, under his favcmr, his guidance; and 
that their honest labours would be successfuL" 
He referred then to Proverbs, ' every wise wo- 
man buildeth her house;* and took occasion to 
observe, ^^ how much depended on the charac- 
ter of the wife; what influence she had; and 
that the wisest of men had decided, under the 
influence of the Spirit of God, that the wise 
.woman builded her house: not that she might 
build, but that she did build; she kept it 
together, she supported it, she ornamented 
It. In short, she builded her house; she 
made her husband's home a shelter to him* 
How many weak and foolish women have I 
seen, who literally plucked it down with their 
Iiand; whose folly ?» • ' lightness send the 
liusband a vr jr from his dwelling! 
There are ^!luor securities in manned life, 
as» there are mino? securities in building. A 
little mortar keeps out the wind; the aperture 
neglected, the storm makes its way, and 
the dwelling is injured: so small kindnesses, 
small attentions to the ruffled temper, giw" 
unbroken security to the peace, and prevent 
the devastations of the storm. Soft answers 
turn away wraith: but I foresee she will do him 
good, and not evil, all the days of her life. 
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The heart of her husband doth safely trust in 
Ler; but let him remember, tliat a prudent 
wife \s from the Lord^ and let us all reniembec 
that it is the Lord that buildeth the house/' 

It were vain to go on describing all he said; 
time would not admit of it: but Fanny's tears, 
and Stcphen*s emotion^ and Michaers up-cast 
eye, and the father's and the mother's still and 
fixed attention, and the interested looks of every 
being there, shewed how they felt it. Thus 
the bridal was twice blessed; and the scene 
closed under the happiest auspices. 

Perhaps the reader would have no objection 
to li«jar the reports and observations of the 
villagers, with which these two families stood 
connected. Mr. Grea observed that ^Mic 
was n?;lit, after all: that l^a. . m Finch was 
gone to be married; and that he ubought it 
would le more decent if she had suiferca^hc 
yjuni»* -nan to fetch her, and not to have run 
iSte^ Tiira herself; and tiien he heard as it was 
1*-:/ lif.r, but Miss Jemima. Tliat was a little 
hyi-Ux\ to be sure; but still he thought the 
Vv.'*',^ iiiaa should have ooiuc after her." Aud 
v/hviu lie heard that Dieve w^.s no xvs'J^li?)/; at 
"Jl, "^'.M: !•;-: Mrii, Pinch or ivDis J.^mimit, but 
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